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IN  ENGLAND 


CHAPTER  I 

RALPH  FALCON  COMES  TO  QUIVERN  COURT 

Ralph  Falcon  came  down  an  aisle  ol  Quivern  Wood, 
his  footfall  noiseless  in  the  thick,  coarse  moss.  The 
air  of  the  summer  afternoon  was  drowsy  with  the 
hum  of  bees,  the  sun  dappled  the  green  carpet  with 
flecks  of  gold,  and  the  flowers  of  the  rhododendrons, 
on  either  side,  were  clusters  of  pale  pink  stars  in  the 
dimming  shade.  He  came  on  a  light,  swinging  step, 
very  swift  for  the  heat  of  the  day,  yet  no  tinge  of  red 
flushed  the  clear,  pale  skin  of  his  face  ;  indeed,  his 
coolness  in  that  heat,  his  alert,  hunter’s  eyes  seemed 
proper  rather  to  the  passage  of  some  tropical, 
dangerous  forest.  Half-way  down  the  aisle,  the 
faint  murmur  of  a  voice  on  the  right  caught  his 
quick  ear,  and  he  stopped  short,  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  wild  animal,  listening.  The  words,  pitched  too 
low,  and  from  too  far  away  for  any  untrained,  civil¬ 
ised  ear,  came  to  him  plainly  enough,  clear  and 
musical — 
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“  Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 
Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 

And  deep  into  the  dying  day 
The  happy  Princess  followed  him.” 

He  stood  awhile,  thoughtful,  his  eyes  on  the  little 
by-path  that  led  towards  the  sound  ;  then  giving  the 
rein  to  his  desire  to  see  the  possessor  of  the  beautiful, 
murmuring  voice  he  went  down  the  path  on  silent 
feet  and  came  to  the  edge  of  a  glade. 

On  the  further  side  of  it  a  mimic  Greek  portico 
reared  slender  marble  columns,  and  under  its  roof 
stood  the  famous  statue  of  Diana  Huntress,  brought 
from  Sicily  by  the  third  Earl  Lisdor.  Before  the 
portico  was  spread  a  pile  of  rugs  and  cushions  ; 
half  sitting,  half  lying  on  them,  facing  him,  was  a 
child  of  a  very  fair,  frail  beauty  ;  and  lying,  propped 
on  one  elbow,  with  her  back  to  him,  was  the  reader, 
her  great  coils  of  fine  red  hair  shining  with  so  warm 
a  lustre,  in  a  sunbeam  that  slanted  on  to  them  through 
the  serried  tree-tops,  as  seemed  to  diffuse  a  subdued 
glow  throughout  the  glade.  Her  right  arm  was 
thrust  forward,  the  hand  holding  the  book  ;  and  her 
light  summer  gown  left  plain  the  admirable  line  of 
her  figure  from  the  armpit  to  the  knee  ;  her  treache¬ 
rous  skirt  had  withdrawn  above  her  slender 
ankles,  and  from  one  of  her  little  feet  the  shoe  had 
fallen. 

Even  as  he  admired,  the  child  saw  him  ;  and  her 
eyes  opened  wider  in  a  look  of  pleasant,  wondering 
recognition.  She  turned  them  on  the  reading  girl 
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and  said,  with  a  faint  mischief  in  her  tone,  11  Ruth, 
dear,  the  Fairy  Prince  is  here,  and — and — your 
ankles.” 

The  feet  flashed  under  the  skirt  ;  the  lady  looked 
swiftly  round,  saw  Ralph  Falcon,  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  faced  him  with  a  fine  flush  in  her  cheeks,  with 
quivering  nostrils  and  flashing  eyes — a  very  present¬ 
ment  of  the  statue  behind  her  awakened  to  life  and 
wrath. 

u  You  are  trespassing,  sir  !  ”  she  cried  haughtily. 

“  Madam,  a  thousand  pardons,”  said  Ralph  Falcon 
gravely,  with  a  bow  so  stiff  as  seemed  almost  to  show 
him  averse  from  the  exercise.  il  I  am  seeking  Lord 
Lisdor,  and  Quivern  Court.  I  am  Ralph  Falcon.” 

He  spoke  with  an  accent  that  showed  him  used  to 
a  softer  tongue. 

u  Yes,”  broke  in  the  child,  in  a  gentle,  drawling 
voice.  “  You  are  Sir  Ralph  Falcon,  the  pirate,  from 
the  picture-gallery,  our  far-off  cousin.  I  knew  you 
at  once,  but  your  hair  is  black.” 

Ralph  Falcon’s  inscrutable  eyes  turned  to  the 
child,  and  the  set  gravity  of  his  face  relaxed  to  the 
shadow  of  a  smile. 

“  My  grandfather,”  he  said. 

“  I  am  Lady  Lisdor,”  said  the  lady  coldly.  She 
was  no  more  than  a  girl ;  but  her  face  had  softened 
as  she  gazed  on  the  bigness  of  the  stranger  and  his 
handsome  face. 

He  bowed  again,  his  stiff,  unaccustomed  bow  ;  and 
there  was  a  pause. 
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11  Perhaps,”  said  the  child,  u  if  we  were  to  take  Mr. 
Falcon  to  find  George,  it  might  seem — polite.” 

Lady  Lisdor  flashed  a  chiding  look  at  her,  and 
said  less  coldly,  “  Will  you  let  us  be  your  guides,  Mr. 
Falcon  ?  ” 

u  Thank  you,”  said  Ralph  Falcon  ;  and  stepped 
aside  to  let  them  pass  down  the  path  before  him. 

The  child  rose  languidly,  and  led  the  way  ;  Lady 
Lisdor  followed  on  her  heels,  and  at  a  turn  in  the 
path  said  in  a  very  low  voice,  but  not  too  low  for  his 
hearing,  i(  You  are  the  most  detestable  child  in  the 
world  !  ” 

The  child  turned  her  face,  lighted  by  the  most 
winning  of  smiles,  and  said  in  a  whisper, u  Oh,  they’re 
awfully  pretty  ankles,  don’t  you  know  ?  you  needn’t 
be  distressed — besides,  I  do  love  pulling  your  leg.” 

“  Hateful  little  wretch  !  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor  ;  and 
the  child  smiled  again. 

When  they  came  from  the  path  into  the  wide  aisle, 
they  walked  abreast ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  two 
of  them  let  fall  an  admiring  glance  on  their  big  com¬ 
panion.  He  walked  silent,  slowing  and  shortening 
his  stride  to  their  pace  ;  he  seemed  to  feel  no  need 
to  say  anything. 

Lady  Lisdor,  who  had  no  knack  of  small- talk,  saw 
no  great  politeness  in  beginning  with  a  question,  and 
thought  the  beauties  of  the  wood  obvious,  was  casting 
about  what  to  say,  when  the  child  began  :  “  About 
that  piracy  :  are  you  a  pirate,  cousin  Ralph  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Falcon,”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 
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“  Cousin  Ralph,”  said  the  child  with  gentle  firm¬ 
ness. 

“  Let  it  be  Cousin  Ralph.  It’s  pleasant  hearing  ;  I 
have  been  among  strangers  so  long,”  he  said.  “No, 
little  cousin,  I  am  not  a  pirate.  Are  you  pulling  my 
leg  ?  ” 

“Oh  !”  said  the  child  quickly.  “You  must  have 
heard  what  I  said  to  Ruth  !  ” 

She  laughed  gleefully,  and  sprang  away  from 
Lady  Lisdor’ s  hand  that  grasped  swiftly  at  her 
arm . 

“  But  what  do  you  know  about  that  piracy  ?  ” 
said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Oh,  it’s  a  family  legend,”  said  the  child.  “  The 
only  family  legend  ;  all  the  others  are  scandals, 
like  that  story - ” 

“  Althea  !  ”  cried  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  Very  well,  Ruth — very  well  ;  I  won’t,”  said  the 
child.  “  But  I  wish  you  had  been  a  pirate  all  the 
same,  cousin  Ralph.  I  have  never  known  a  pirate  ; 
but  I  have  always  thought  they  would  be  so  violent, 
and  nice,  don’t  you  know  ?  ” 

A  little  spark  flashed  in  either  of  his  grey  eyes  ; 
he  caught  the  child  by  the  waist,  swung  her  lightly 
off  her  feet,  and  held  her  lightly  out  at  arm’s 
length,  as  one  might  hold  a  kitten. 

“  Oh,  how  delightful  !  ”  cried  the  child,  and 
shivered  in  his  arms,  gazing  into  his  eyes  with  her 
own  half  closed. 

“Mr.  Falcon  !  ”  cried  Lady  Lisdor. 
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Obedient  to  the  tone,  he  set  the  child  lightly  on 
her  feet,  and  Lady  Lisdor  slipped  a  restraining 
hand  round  her  waist. 

u  Don’t  you  think  you  might  introduce  us  now, 
Ruth  ?  ”  said  the  child. 

u  Miss  Althea  Flodden — Mr.  Falcon,”  said  Lady 
Lisdor,  smiling. 

4<  I  think,”  said  Althea  thoughtfully,  “  that  if  only 
you  are  as  wicked  as  you  are  strong,  I  shall  find 
you  very  amusing,  cousin  Ralph.  At  any  rate,  you 
will  be  able  to  prevent  Ruth  bullying  me.” 

“  Me  !  Bully  you  !  Me  !  The  victim  of  your 
perpetual  mischief !  You  wicked  child  !  ”  cried 
Lady  Lisdor  ;  and  Althea  smiled  at  her. 

They  came  out  of  the  wood  on  to  a  great  lawn, 
bordered  by  many  flower-beds,  teeming  with  bright 
flowers,  which  stretched  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  terraces  which  rose  above  one  another  before 
Quivern  Court,  a  great  stone  building  of  a  dignified 
simplicity. 

Two  men,  who  had  just  finished  playing  lawn 
tennis,  were  coming  towards  them  from  the  middle 
of  the  lawn,  the  face  of  the  taller  flushed  and  angry, 
the  face  of  the  shorter  cool  and  serene. 

u  I  do  hope  George  has  beaten  that  horrid 
Russian,”  said  Althea. 

u  It  looks  like  it,”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 

u  They  have  been  betting  again,”  said  Althea.  u  I 
know  George’s  gambling  look.  You  will  have  a  new 
horse,  if  you  are  good.” 
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“You  will  soon  know  all  about  your  English  rela¬ 
tives,  Mr.  Falcon,”  said  Lady  Lisdor  patiently. 

The  two  men  met  them  ;  Lady  Lisdor  introduced 
Ralph  Falcon  to  her  husband,  and  either  looked 
very  keenly  into  the  other’s  eyes. 

“  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you  at  Quivern  Court, 
Cousin  Ralph,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Mr.  Falcon  —  Prince  Melinsky,”  said  Lady 
Lisdor  ;  and  Prince  Melinsky,  in  his  bad  temper, 
stared  at  him  with  a  certain  insolence  ;  but  Ralph 
Falcon  had  only  eyes  for  the  Lisdors. 

“  How  did  the  tennis  go  ?”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  Such  luck  was  never  known  !  ”  Prince  Melinsky 
broke  out  angrily.  “  I  had  the  deciding  set  in  my 
hands  :  five  games  love.  Then  Lord  Lisdor  crept 
up,  crept  up,  crept  up  ;  and  I  played  worse  and 
worse  ;  and  he  beat  me  seven  five.” 

From  the  frank  pleasure  on  the  faces  of  Lady 
Lisdor  and  Althea  it  was  plain  that  neither  liked 
the  Russian  ;  and  Lady  Lisdor  said  quickly,  to 
escape  from  his  petulance — 

“  Do  you  play  lawn  tennis,  Mr.  Falcon  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“By  the  way,  it’s  Sir  Ralph  Falcon,  isn’t  it?” 
said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“No;  my  grandfather  dropped  the  ‘Sir’  when 
he  left  England.” 

“  Well,  we  must  teach  you  lawn  tennis.  It’s  not 
much  of  a  game.  I  play  it  a  good  deal,  because 
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I  am  not  keen  on  riding  ;  I  don’t  go  racing  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do  in  the  country  at  this 
time  of  year.  But  how  did  you  get  to  the  Court 
this  way  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Through  the  wood/’  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“We  must  send  to  the  station  for  your  things, 
or  you  won’t  have  time  to  dress  comfortably  for 
dinner.  It’s  a  long  way,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  My  baggage  and  my  servants  are  at  the  village 
inn,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“We  will  send  at  once.  You  must  make  the 
Court  your  headquarters  while  you  are  in  England,” 
said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

Lord  Lisdor  called  to  one  of  the  boys  who  had 
been  fielding  their  tennis-balls,  and  bade  him  tell 
a  servant  to  come  at  once. 

“My  servants  are  mutes,”  said  Ralph  Falcon; 
“  and  if  they  were  not,  they  would  not  understand. 
But  if  he  shows  them  this  ring,  they  will  follow 
him.” 

He  drew  a  ring,  in  which  was  set  a  great 
engraved  sapphire,  from  his  finger,  and  was  hand¬ 
ing  it  to  the  boy. 

“  No,”  said  Lord  Lisdor ;  “  if  it’s  like  that,  I’ll 
send  Jackson.  Tell  him  to  come  to  me,  Tommy.” 

They  walked  slowly  to  the  river  terrace,  Althea 
with  her  arm  through  Lord  Lisdor’s,  Lady  Lisdor 
behind  with  the  Russian,  who  was  still  complaining 
of  his  ill-fortune  at  tennis. 
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u  I  suppose,”  said  Althea  in  a  low  voice  to  Lord 
Lisdor,  u  he  is  always  put  out  like  this  by  trifles 
because  he  has  too  much  of  his  own  way  in  his  own 
country.” 

u  I  have  given  him  a  lesson  or  two  in  doing  with¬ 
out  it,  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor,  with  a 
grin. 

They  drank  their  tea  on  the  river  terrace  ;  and 
Ralph  Falcon  sat  among  them,  his  face  set  in  a 
strange,  unchanging  sternness.  He  was  plainly 
watching  them;  but  nothing  in  his  expression  told 
them  how  they  affected  him.  He  was  never  the  first 
to  speak  ;  and  answered  the  questions  that  one  or 
another  asked  him  from  time  to  time,  with  a  faint 
haughtiness  in  his  tone,  almost  as  if  a  question  to 
him  were  a  breach  of  manners.  They  were  only 
assured  that  they  were  as  strange  to  him  as  he  to 
them,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  understand  them,  or 
grow  used  to  them. 

The  men  had  lighted  their  cigarettes  and  Prince 
Melinsky  had  at  last  ceased  his  complaining,  when 
Ralph  Falcon  said  to  Lord  Lisdor,  u  I  have  a  letter 
from  my  father  to  yours  ;  and  as  I  gather  that  he  is 
dead,  I  will  deliver  it  to  you.” 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  square  of  folded  parch¬ 
ment,  and  handed  it  to  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  It’s  like  an  official  document,”  said  Lord  Lisdor, 
opening  it  and  beginning  to  read. 

It  began  with  many  friendly  messages  from  the 
writer  and  his  wife  to  Lord  Lisdor’s  father  and 
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mother  :  dead  this  twenty  years  ;  recommended 
Ralph  Falcon  to  their  kind  offices  ;  begged  that  they 
would  aid  him  in  the  end  for  which  he  had  come  to 
England,  and  was  subscribed  Raleigh. 

Lord  Lisdor  read  it,  and  when  he  had  come  to  the 
end  of  it,  Althea  said,  u  Give  it  to  me  ;  Ruth  and  I 
will  put  it  in  its  place  among  the  family  papers.” 

Lord  Lisdor  gave  it  to  her,  and  said,  u  Let  me  see ; 
I  suppose  it  was  your  father  who  came  to  England 
when  my  grandfather  was  alive,  and  married  my 
father’s  sister  Dorothy.  I  have  heard  all  about  it  ; 
but  it  all  happened  before  I  was  born,  and  I  have 
forgotten  it.” 

u  That  is  what  happened,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

u  I  knew  you  were  likely  to  come  some  day  ;  and 
I  suppose  this  is  your  first  visit  to  Europe,”  said  Lord 
Lisdor. 

“  Yes  ;  I  have  been  in  Europe  a  year,  studying 
crafts  and  manufactures,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

There  came  a  faint  laugh  from  Prince  Melinsky, 
contemptuous  of  such  a  pursuit.  Ralph  Falcon’s 
face  at  last  wore  an  expression — an  expression  of 
faint  bewilderment  ;  the  possibility  that  any  one 
might  regard  with  contempt  anything  he  had  chosen 
to  do,  seemed  new  to  him.  Lady  Lisdor  and  Althea, 
who  had  been  watching  him  with  the  womanly 
eyes  which  miss  nothing,  opened  them  wide  in  a 
comprehending  amazement. 

Jackson,  coming  for  instructions  touching  his 
luggage,  broke  the  thread  of  the  talk  ;  on  Althea’s 
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suggestion,  they  went  down  to  the  tennis-lawn,  and 
she  and  Lord  Lisdor  played  Lady  Lisdor  and  Prince 
Melinsky.  Ralph  Falcon  watched  them,  his  eyes 
alert  in  his  set,  stern  face,  which  only  relaxed  now 
and  again  to  an  admiration  of  the  beautiful  curves  of 
Lady  Lisdor’s  supple  figure.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  set  they  stopped  playing,  and  Lady  Lisdor 
and  Althea  began  again  their  careful  watch  on  Ralph 
Falcon.  They  were  talking  to  him  about  the  game, 
the  ease  with  which  it  might  be  learned,  when  a  loud 
baying  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

“  Whatever  dogs  are  those  ?  ”  said  Althea. 

“  Mine,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

11  They  sound  pretty  big,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 
u  Let’s  go  and  look  at  them.” 

They  walked  round  the  house,  and  at  the  back  of 
it  they  found  Jackson  returned  with  Ralph  Falcon’s 
luggage  and  servants.  A  footman  was  unloading  a 
cart  of  some  portmanteaus,  and  a  big  brown  man 
was  helping  him.  Another  big  brown  man  stood  by, 
holding  in  a  leash  two  great  tawny  dogs,  and  guard¬ 
ing  a  curious  chest  of  an  Eastern  look,  carved  and 
bound  with  brass.  At  the  sight  of  their  master  the 
dogs  crouched  flat  on  their  bellies,  the  two  brown 
men  bent  low,  till  a  short  word  from  him,  in  a  strange 
tongue,  brought  them  upright. 

u  By  Jove,  you  train  your  dogs  well  !  ”  said  Lord 
Lisdor. 

11  And  your  servants,”  muttered  Prince  Melinsky. 

u  Oh,  what  lovely  dogs  !  ”  cried  Althea,  stepping 
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forward  to  pat  them.  They  growled,  and  bared 
great  fangs. 

“  Be  careful  !  ”  cried  Lord  Lisdor,  springing  for¬ 
ward  to  catch  her  back. 

But  Ralph  Falcon  was  before  him,  and  as  his  light 
hand  rested  on  the  child’s  shoulder,  their  savageness 
fell  from  them  ;  and  at  another  strange  word  from 
him,  they  crawled  forward,  and  let  her  pat  them. 
They  were  tawny  brutes  of  the  bloodhound  kind, 
but  bigger  than  a  bloodhound  by  far  ;  and  Lord 
Lisdor  and  the  Russian  plied  their  master  with 
questions  about  them. 

“All  the  same,  my  wolfhound  would  kill  one  of 
them,”  said  Prince  Melinsky. 

“  I  think  not,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

As  they  went  to  dress  for  dinner,  Althea  said  to 
Lady  Lisdor,  “  I  think  that  Ralph  is  exactly  the  man 
to  bring  letters  for  people  who  have  been  dead 
twenty  years  ;  don’t  you  ?  ” 

After  dinner  they  drank  their  coffee  in  a  sheltered 
corner  of  the  river  terrace,  lighted  by  two  electric 
globes.  Lord  Lisdor  had  no  great  liking  for  the 
twilight ;  he  said  justly  that  the  sight  of  such  beauti¬ 
ful  creatures  as  Lady  Lisdor  and  Althea  was  worth 
all  the  charm  of  all  the  twilights  of  a  summer.  The 
two  of  them  were  side  by  side,  at  once  complements 
and  foils  to  one  another  ;  the  richer  colouring  of 
Lady  Lisdor’s  hair  and  eyes  blending  with  Althea’s 
frail  delicacy  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  invest  it  with  a 
warmth  strange  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  to 
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itself  from  the  contrast  a  warmer  glow.  The  Russian 
alone  was  talking,  boasting  of  what  he  had  done,  or 
what  he  would  do,  as  was  his  custom  after  dinner, 
and  watching  Lady  Lisdor.  Althea  said  a  word  now 
and  again  to  Lord  Lisdor  ;  Lady  Lisdor  was  thought¬ 
ful,  gazing  at  the  glimmering  stream  ;  Ralph  Falcon 
watched  her. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  gravel,  and 
the  two  brown  men  came  into  the  circle  of  the 
light,  bearing  the  Eastern  chest. 

“  The  gifts  of  my  father  to  his  cousins,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon,  and  waved  them  to  Lady  Lisdor. 

Roused  from  her  dreaming,  she  looked  at  them 
with  a  startled  air,  as  they  set  the  chest  at  her  feet, 
and  knelt  before  her.  One  of  them  drew  a  key 
from  his  bosom  and  unlocked  it.  At  the  raising  of 
the  lid  the  fragrance  of  strange  perfumes  floated  on 
the  air  ;  and  the  two  mutes  drew  from  it  Eastern 
stuffs,  wonderful  embroideries  on  gossamer  grounds, 
cloth  stiff  with  gold  and  jewels.  Lady  Lisdor  and 
Althea  greeted  each  fresh  piece  with  glowing  faces 
and  little  cries  of  wonder.  Last  of  all,  one  of  the 
mutes  took  a  casket  from  the  bottom  of  the  chest, 
and  laid  it  on  Lady  Lisdor’s  knee.  She  opened 
it,  and  rings,  bracelets,  and  necklaces,  set  with 
emeralds  and  rubies,  gleamed  and  flashed  upon 
their  startled  eyes. 

Althea  cried  out ;  Lord  Lisdor  said,  “  By  Jove  !  ” 
Prince  Melinsky  grunted  his  wonder  ;  but  a  look 
of  distress  gathered  on  Lady  Lisdor’s  face,  and  she 
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said  in  a  doubtful  tone  that  gained  conviction  as 
she  spoke — 

“  These  are  too  valuable  and  beautiful.  We 
cannot  take  them.  At  least  I  cannot.  Now,  one 
of  these  beautiful  embroideries - ” 

Lord  Lisdor  chuckled,  and  said,  “  I  was  waiting 
for  that.” 

Ralph  Falcon’s  face  remained  unmoved,  and  he 
said  quietly — 

“  These  are  gifts  from  my  father  ;  I  am  but  the 
bearer.  I  cannot  take  them  back.” 

Lady  Lisdor’s  hand  played  with  the  jewels,  but 
her  face  did  not  grow  easy.  She  looked  at  Lord 
Lisdor,  but  he  gave  her  no  aid.  Althea  had  clasped 
a  ruby  bracelet  on  her  little  white  arm,  and  was 
admiring  it. 

“  I  seem  so  ungracious,”  said  Lady  Lisdor  ; 
“  but - ” 

“  It  must  be,”  said  Ralph  Falcon,  and  he  smiled. 

“If  I  must - ”  she  said  ;  and  an  answering 

smile  gathered  slowly  on  her  face.  “  Well,  convey 
a  thousand  thanks  to  your  father  from  me,  cousin 
Ralph  ;  and  George  and  I  will  write  a  thousand 
more.  Althea,  let  us  divide  them.” 

They  divided  them  with  womanly  delight,  com¬ 
paring  the  effect  of  each  bracelet  or  necklace  or  ring, 
first  on  the  arm,  or  neck,  or  finger  of  one,  then  of 
the  other.  The  emeralds  fell  to  Lady  Lisdor. 
“  They  match  your  eyes,”  said  Althea.  The  rubies 
fell  to  Althea.  “  I  want  a  little  glow,”  she  said. 
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The  men  admired  and  discussed  the  jewels, 
Prince  Melinsky  fidgeting  and  saying,  “  I  don’t 
understand  !  I  don’t  understand  !  ” 

“  What  don’t  you  understand  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor 
at  last. 

“  The  cutting  of  the  stones  is  European  ;  but  the 
setting  and  design  of  the  ornaments  are  Eastern — 
Eastern.  Where  did  they  come  from,  Mr.  Falcon?” 
said  Prince  Melinsky. 

“Asia,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  It’s  all  so  jolly  1  Arabian  Nights,’  don’t  you 
know  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 
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CHAPTER  II 

RALPH  FALCON  MAKES  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OF 

HIS  COUSINS 

Ralph  Falcon  had  fallen  into  a  pleasant  land  ; 
and  the  month  was  May.  In  it  no  one  acted  but 
on  the  fancy  of  the  moment,  and  no  binding  to 
times  and  seasons  made  pleasure  a  burden.  Clever, 
amusing  people  came  down  from  London  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  went  away.  But  for  the  most  part,  the 
five  of  them  were  alone  ;  and  Lady  Lisdor  was  the 
centre  round  which  the  little  group  circled  ;  Althea 
might  go  wandering  with  Alrasch,  one  of  Ralph 
Falcon’s  bloodhounds  which  she  had  made  her  pet  ; 
Lord  Lisdor  and  the  Russian  might  play  lawn  tennis 
or  picquet ;  Ralph  Falcon  might  sit  for  hours,  think¬ 
ing  and  smoking  on  the  terrace,  or  betake  himself 
to  the  village  and  fields,  watching  the  work  and 
lives  of  the  rustics  ;  but  sooner  or  later  they  found 
themselves  all  gathered  together  round  Lady  Lisdor. 

She  was  a  gracious  creature,  for  the  most  part 
grave  with  eyes  wistful  for  the  great  things  life 

is 
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owed  her  line  beauty.  For  the  most  part,  too,  she 
was  silent ;  when  she  spoke,  her  speech  was  graver 
than  her  years,  the  speech  of  a  woman  whom  life 
had  taught  to  think ;  and  she  spent  much  of  her  time 
with  books.  Her  life  before  her  marriage  had  been 
hard,  and  of  a  narrow  range  ;  marriage  had  unbarred 
the  world  to  her  ;  and  she  was  for  ever  eager  to 
learn  more  of  human  nature,  of  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  the  essentials  of  human  happiness.  Of 
art  and  music  she  knew  nothing  ;  and  they  appealed 
little  to  her  fine  intelligence  ;  she  esteemed  the  look¬ 
ing  at  pictures  and  the  hearing  of  operas  agreeable 
diversions ;  but  with  man,  his  doings  and  his  dreams, 
her  preoccupation  was  unceasing. 

She  disliked  London ;  the  first  sight  of  the  Thames 
after  an  absence  set  her  shuddering  ;  yet  her  friends 
were  all  dwellers  in  London.  She  was  not  liked  in 
the  County,  and  it  was  but  natural.  On  her  return 
from  abroad,  after  her  marriage,  she  had  tired  of  the 
society  of  the  County  people  in  a  month  ;  her  un¬ 
feigned,  unconcealed  indifference  to  their  pursuits, 
and  their  talk  ;  her  entire  aloofness  from  them  had 
banded  them  against  her  in  an  exasperation  to  which 
they  were  powerless  to  give  vent.  For  she  had  not 
been  slow  to  learn  that  the  Countess  of  Lisdor,  by 
virtue  of  her  name  and  wealth,  was  a  power  in  the 
County  ;  and  had  shown  that  she  had  the  skill  and 
courage  to  use  her  power  to  the  utmost,  on  the  only 
occasion  on  which  their  ill-will  had  found  expres¬ 
sion.  Had  she  cared  to,  she  might  have  led  the 
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County  :  a  County  is  always  its  women  :  but  her 
curiosity  about  her  fellows  had  not  yet  ripened  to 
the  desire  to  rule  ;  and  she  was  content  to  force 
them  to  let  her  go  her  own  way,  to  leave  her 
to  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  her  riding,  her 
books,  and  the  few  clever  friends  who  could  tell 
her  something  of  the  things  she  wished  to  know. 

A  friendship  between  her  and  Ralph  Falcon  was 
not  long  springing  up  :  they  were  attracted  to  one 
another  by  a  kindred  strength  of  spirit  ;  and  little 
definite  as  it  was  to  the  mind  of  either — neither  was 
given  to  waste  time  analysing  the  emotions — it  was 
a  strong  attraction  that  was  drawing  them  very 
close  to  one  another.  Besides,  they  were  together 
in  a  pleasant  land  j  and  each  found  the  other’s  beauty 
a  perpetual  delight.  He  soon  became  her  companion 
on  her  rides  in  the  early  morning  ;  they  sat  together 
on  the  terrace  through  the  long,  hot  hours  of  the 
middle  day,  she  reading,  he  smoking  or  dreaming. 
Yet  they  talked  but  little  :  both  were  of  a  silent 
habit  :  sometimes,  as  they  breathed  their  horses  after 
a  gallop,  they  would  talk  of  the  lives  of  the  country 
folk  ;  sometimes,  as  they  sat  on  the  terrace,  she  would 
lay  down  her  book,  tell  him  what  the  writer  had 
said,  and  talk  with  him  about  it.  Always  his  refusal 
to  accept  any  vague  generalisations,  his  aversion 
from  the  commonplace  sentimentalities,  his  persistent 
assertion  of  the  sound,  human  point  of  view  were 
very  satisfying  to  her  clear  intelligence. 

Prince  Melinsky,  who  had  immured  himself  at 
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Quivern  Court,  at  this  season,  out  of  an  admiration 
for  her,  began  to  rage  at  their  growing  intimacy,  and 
even  came  to  Lord  Lisdor  with  a  warning. 

Lord  Lisdor  laughed  at  his  impertinence,  and 
said  :  “You  are  used  to  foreign  women,  Melinsky. 
But  Lady  Lisdor  is  a  Falcon.  She  was  brought  up 
away  from  other  women,  fortunately  ;  and  so  she’s  as 
straight  as  a  die.” 

Alone  with  Althea  she  was  a  child  with  a  child  ; 
and  they  lavished  on  one  another  an  extraordinary 
fondness.  In  either  the  will  to  love  had  found  no 
expression  in  the  common  ways  :  neither  had  had 
any  relations  or  friends  to  be  fond  of,  and  each  had 
filled  the  place  of  them  in  the  other’s  heart.  Before 
they  had  known  one  another,  Lord  Lisdor  had 
absorbed  all  the  affection  of  either  ;  and  it  had  come 
about  that  there  was  a  continuous  playful  rivalry 
between  him  and  Lady  Lisdor  for  the  sole  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  child.  Althea  took  advantage  of  it  to 
say  and  do  anything  she  chose  ;  played  them  off 
against  one  another  with  a  pretty  skill,  and  gave  the 
rein  to  her  charming  insolence  whenever  the  whim 
took  her. 

One  morning  the  air  at  breakfast  was  heavy  with 
storm.  Lady  Lisdor  had  worn  a  look  of  real  or 
feigned  anger ;  Lord  Lisdor  was  subdued  ;  and 
Althea,  the  spring  and  origin  of  the  mischief,  had 
ignored  either  with  an  air  of  serene  innocence, 
talking  only  to  Ralph  Falcon  and  Prince  Melinsky. 
After  breakfast  Ralph  Falcon  was  smoking  on  the 
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terrace,  when  she  came  along  it  with  Alrasch,  and 
sat  down  in  a  chair  near  him,  her  brow  puckered 
thoughtfully. 

He  saw  her  troubled  air  ;  and  presently  he  said  to 
her,  “  What  is  troubling  you  ?  ” 

“  Pm  afraid  I  suffer  from  want  of  occupation  ;  and 
if  ever  I  have  nothing  to  do,  I  get  into  mischief/’ 
said  Althea,  with  a  great  seriousness. 

“  Women  always  do,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  But  you  shouldn’t  say  so,”  cried  Althea. 

“  Why  shouldn’t  I  ?  ”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Oh,  because — because - ”  and  she  paused, 

puzzled — “because  women  are  supposed  to  be  so 
perfect.” 

“  Yes  ;  I’m  beginning  to  see  that,”  he  said. 

“  There  !  I  knew  you’d  say  something  of  that 
kind  !  ”  she  cried.  “  You  always  do  ;  you’re  worse 
than  Ruth  !  ” 

“  How  ?  ”  he  said  quickly. 

“  You  seem  both  to  come  from  somewhere  else,” 
said  Althea,  thoughtful.  “  You  never  seem  to  see 
the  things  that  other  people  take  for  granted.  You 
don’t  care  for  the  things  that  other  people  care  for. 
Lisdor  is  pretty  bad  ;  but  you  and  Ruth  are  worse  ; 
and  I’m  sure  it’s  very  wrong.” 

“  Why  should  I  ?  ”  said  he. 

“There  it  is  again!”  said  Althea,  indignant. 
“  Always  the  same  question  ;  and  if  Ruth  catches  it 

from  you  she’ll  be  unbearable.  Besides -  Here 

she  comes  ;  I’m  going  to  hide.  By  and  by  she  may 
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have  recovered.”  She  chirruped  to  Alrasch,  and  fled 
down  the  steps.  She  was  scarcely  out  of  sight 
when  Lady  Lisdor  came  on  to  the  terrace. 

She  smiled  at  Ralph  Falcon,  and  sitting  down  a 
little  way  off,  with  her  elbow  on  the  balustrade,  and 
her  chin  on  her  hand,  she  gazed  dreamily  over  the 
country-side.  She  sat  silent  for  a  long  while,  and  he 
watched  her  lazily.  Chancing  to  turn  her  head,  she 
found  his  eyes  on  her. 

“  Life  is  unsatisfactory,”  she  said  idly,  with  a  sigh. 
“  There  is  so  little  in  it.” 

“You  are  not  fortunate,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“Not  fortunate  ?  How  ? ”  she  said  quickly. 

“  No  ;  you  have  no  child,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  set  both  hands  on  the 
balustrade,  and  leaned  her  weight  on  them. 

“Yes,  I  should  like  a  boy,”  she  said  slowly  and 
wistfully. 

“  You  suffer  from  Althea’s  complaint,”  he  said. 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  that  little  wretch  !  ”  she 
cried. 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“  She  has  been  making  love  to  George,  and  he  was 
helping  her.  I  caught  them.”  She  turned  a  smiling 
face  to  him. 

“You  are  jealous,  then  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  jealous  !  ”  She  shook  her  head.  “  I  was 
jealous  once  ;  but  that  was  a  long  while  ago.  You 
see  :  I  ought  to  have  George  all  to  myself,  and  I  will 
have  Althea  all  to  myself.  When  they  go  making 
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love  to  one  another,  it’s  difficult,”  and  she  laughed. 
“  What  is  the  little  wretch’s  complaint  ?  ” 

11  Want  of  occupation.” 

u  Want  of  occupation  !  If  you  had  seen  her  this 
morning,  sitting  on  George’s  knee  calling  him  ‘  dear 
Ugly,’  you  would  have  given  it  another  name.  Want 
of  occupation  indeed  !  ” 

“  We  agreed  that  it  led  woman  into  mischief  !  ” 
said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Not  me,”  said  Lady  Lisdor,  and  her  eyes 
challenged  him. 

“  Women  and  horses  need  their  fill  of  work,”  he 
said  thoughtfully. 

u  It  would  have  sounded  more  natural  in  you,  if 
you  had  said  ‘  horses  and  women,’  ”  she  said  in  a 
faint  indignation  at  the  coupling.  11  But  you  :  you 
seem  to  be  idle  with  an  easy  mind.  I  wish  I  could 
do  nothing  in  so  contented  a  fashion.” 

“  I  am  resting,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

u  Ah,  that’s  it.  It’s  so  easy  to  rest.  But  if  you 
have  nothing  to  rest  from  ?  ”  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

u  You  Western  women  know  too  much  to  be 
happy,”  he  said  gravely. 

u  Oh,  but  I  am  ignorant — very  ignorant !  ”  she  cried. 

“  The  knowledge  is  in  the  air,”  he  said. 

They  were  silent  again  awhile ;  then  she  said,  il  I 
am  going  to  hunt  Althea.”  He  did  not  offer  to  aid 
her,  and  she  went  slowly  down  the  steps. 

Presently  Lord  Lisdor  and  Prince  Melinsky  on 
their  way  to  the  tennis  lawn,  came  to  him. 
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il  Like  some  tennis,  Ralph  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  I  will  watch  you  play,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 
u  You  can  sit  still  admirably,”  said  Prince  Melinsky, 
who  never  lost  a  chance  of  displaying  his  hostility. 
“  I  fear  the  East  has  robbed  you  of  your  English 
energy.” 

u  I  think  not,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  At  any  rate,  in  another  week,  he  will  beat  either 
of  us  at  tennis,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 
u  I  think  not,”  said  Prince  Melinsky. 
u  I  think  I  shall,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

On  the  instant  Prince  Melinsky  challenged  him  to 
a  match,  offering  to  wager  any  sum  that  he  beat  him. 
Ralph  Falcon  named  a  sum  that  startled  Lord  Lisdor ; 
and  he  said,  “  I  say,  that’s  gambling,  don’t  you  know  ? 
I  don’t  know  your  affairs,  Ralph,  but  Melinsky  owns 
a  province  ;  you  can’t  measure  yourself  against  him.” 

“  He  did  own  a  province,”  said  Prince  Melinsky, 
with  a  laugh  that  did  not  ring  quite  true.  “  But  he 
doesn’t ;  he  is  nearly  broke.  If  I  lose,  I’ve  no  doubt 
that  it  will  inconvenience  me  as  much  as  it  would 
Mr.  Falcon.” 

u  I  think  we  will  let  it — what  is  your  phrase  ? — go 
at  that,”  said  Ralph  Falcon  quietly. 

At  lunch  it  was  plain  that  peace  reigned  once  more 
between  Lady  Lisdor  and  Althea,  and  that  they  had 
joined  against  Lord  Lisdor.  Lady  Lisdor’s  sense  of 
justice,  and  Althea’s  somewhat  belated  sense  of  loyalty 
to  Lady  Lisdor  demanded  this  punishment,  and  both 
treated  him  with  a  very  cold  severity.  To  all  seem- 
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ing,  he  was  blind  to  it ;  and  their  efforts  to  make  it 
plain  to  his  obtuseness  diverted  for  the  while  their 
attention  from  Ralph  Falcon.  After  lunch  it  rained  ; 
and  in  the  smoking-room  Lord  Lisdor,  ever  thought¬ 
ful  of  his  muscles,  suggested  an  hour’s  fencing,  and 
led  the  way  to  a  room  fitted  as  a  gymnasium.  He 
fenced  with  Prince  Melinsky  for  a  while,  and  then 
said,  u  Would  you  like  a  lesson,  Ralph  ?  I  suppose 
you  have  only  learned  some  Eastern  fashion  of 
fencing  ?  ” 

“  No ;  we  fence  in  the  European  fashion  ;  my 
grandfather,  and  for  that  matter  my  grandmother 
too,  was  a  fine  blade,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Your  grandfather  was  a  bit  of  a  sportsman,  wasn’t 
he  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

u  Yes,”  said  Ralph  Falcon,  “  there  was  no  nonsense 
about  my  grandfather,”  and  rising  he  put  on  the  mask 
and  leathern  jacket^ 

u  You  take  him  on  Melinsky,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 
u  You’re  better  than  I  am.” 

The  Russian  faced  Ralph  Falcon  with  an  air  of 
contemptuous  confidence,  for  he  was,  indeed,  a  good 
swordsman.  But  in  twenty  seconds  he  found  him¬ 
self  entirely  on  the  defensive,  utterly  outmatched  in 
strength  of  wrist,  quickness,  skill,  and  knowledge. 
In  a  minute  he  had  been  forced  back  to  the  wall, 
and  Ralph  Falcon’s  foil  had  bent  double  against  his 
breast  half  a  dozen  times. 

“  That’s  pretty  strong  !  ”  cried  Lord  Lisdor. 

They  lowered  their  foils,  and  as  they  came  back  to 
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the  middle  of  the  room,  Lady  Lisdor  entered  with 
Althea.  Prince  Melinsky  scowled,  and  began  the 
second  attack  with  great  fury  ;  but  the  end  was  the 
same,  and  he  was  driven  back  to  the  wall.  Then, 
unwilling  that  Lady  Lisdor  should  see  him  worsted 
again  by  Ralph  Falcon,  he  refused  very  sullenly  to 
fence  any  more.  Lord  Lisdor  took  his  place  for  a 
while,  and  was  worsted  even  more  easily. 

“  If  you  were  only  a  poker-player,  Ralph,  you 
would  be  a  thoroughly  accomplished  person,”  he 
said,  as  he  drew  off  his  fencing- jacket. 

That  night  the  Russian,  still  sullen,  went  to  bed 
early — his  dislike  of  Ralph  Falcon  was  growing  apace 
— leaving  the  two  cousins  in  the  smoking-room.  They 
sat  silent  for  a  while  after  he  had  gone  ;  then  Lord 
Lisdor  said,  “  By  the  way,  what  is  this  purpose  of 
yours  that  you  have  come  to  England  to  carry  out, 
and  I  am  to  help  you  in  ?  ” 

u  I  want  a  wife,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  A  wife  ?  ” 

•‘Yes  ;  we  think  it  right  to  keep  the  English  strain 
pure.” 

“  Very  reasonable,”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  “  Do  you 
want  any  particular  kind  ?  ” 

u  I  want  her  healthy  and  intelligent.” 
u  Intelligent  ?  Not  too  intelligent,  I  suppose  ?  ” 
said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  The  more  intelligent  the  better,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon. 

“  But  ain’t  you  afraid  of  her  coming  the  better 
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fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay  dodge 
over  you  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  I  don’t  understand,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 
u  Insisting  on  coming  back  to  live  in  England  ?  ” 
said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Insisting  !  ”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  You  seem  to  me  to  have  got  as  far  as  the  women 
of  forty  years  ago,”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  “  You’ll  find 
that  the  new  kind  will  insist.” 

u  But  I  should  be  quite  open  with  her ;  I  shall  make 
a  definite  agreement  with  her,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  A  definite  agreement  and  a  woman  !  ”  said  Lord 
Lisdor.  u  Why,  man,  you’re  back  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Look  here,  what  do  you  want  a  wife  for  at 
all  ?  You’re  much  better  without  one.” 

11 1  want  an  heir,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  I  see — and  so  you  want  her  intelligent — the 
brains  through  the  mother  idea.  Well,  I  think — I 
think ,  mind  you — that  a  Miss  Freshington  who  writes 
that  she  is  coming  to  stay  with  us  might  suit  you. 
She’s  a  distant  relative  of  mine,  and  as  smart  as  they 
make  ’em  all  round — rides,  shoots,  cycles,  writes, 
reads  the  most  awful  books,  and  makes  speeches  at 
all  these  women’s  movements.  She’s  in  the  blessed 
forefront,  don’t  you  know  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“Well,  you  will,”  said  Lord  Lisdor  with  a  grin. 
“  But  if  health  and  intelligence  are  what  you  want, 
you  had  better  have  a  shot  at  it.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  had  better  have  a  shot  at  it,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  EMPRESS  WITH  THE  EMERALD  E  YES 

Prince  Melinsky’s  dislike  of  Ralph  Falcon  was 
growing  to  a  feeling  little  short  of  hate  :  of  a  nervous 
temperament  himself,  easily  impressed,  and  quick  to 
reveal  every  impression,  Ralph  Falcon’s  inscrutable 
eyes  and  imperturbable  calm  jarred  on  him  without 
ceasing.  He  had,  too,  a  suspicion  that  this  younger, 
colder,  stronger  man  despised  him  ;  and  it  irritated 
his  vanity  beyond  endurance.  But  above  all  he  was 
enraged  by  the  friendship  between  Lady  Lisdor  and 
Ralph  Falcon  ;  for  the  admiration  of  her  which  had 
brought  him  to  Quivern  Court  had  not  failed,  under 
the  impulsion  of  the  continual  sight  of  her  beauty,  to 
grow  into  a  passion  which  tortured  him.  It  was  not 
a  tine  passion  by  any  means  :  her  tine  qualities  of 
mind  and  spirit  were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  appre¬ 
ciation  :  but  what  it  lost  in  lineness  it  gained  in 
strength  ;  and  it  tortured  him. 

For  her  part  she  disliked  him  with  all  her  heart  : 
his  essential,  repugnant  coarseness  of  nature  was 
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very  plain  to  her  ;  and  she  despised  him  for  a  mere 
seeker  of  common  pleasure.  She  had  divined  too 
his  passion  for  her ;  and  though  Lord  Lisdor’s 
commonsense  companionship  had  destroyed  in  her 
any  unhealthy  sentimentality  in  the  matter  of  the 
duel  of  sex,  his  passion  was  hateful  to  her  :  it  asked 
so  little  of  all  that  she  had  to  give,  that  it  shocked 
her  self-esteem.  He  amused  her  husband,  however, 
and  she  disdained  to  be  at  the  pains  to  bring  about 
his  leaving  Quivern  Court. 

Every  day  she  was  thrown  more  and  more  with 
Ralph  Falcon  ;  every  day  she  learned  more  and 
more  of  his  thought  ;  and  believing  him  to  have  a 
broader  and  wider  knowledge  of  life,  gained  she 
knew  not  how,  than  her  other  friends,  she  sought 
more  and  more  his  judgment  on  the  things  that 
awakened  her  interest.  All  the  while  his  fine  face 
and  great  bodily  strength  were  appealing,  little  as 
she  was  aware  of  it,  to  her  senses. 

Their  rides  together  in  the  early  morning  were  for 
each  the  pleasantest  part  of  pleasant  days.  Shut 
in  between  the  leafy  walls  of  the  woods,  or  high  up 
on  the  ridges,  they  seemed  the  only  dwellers  in  the 
world,  sharing  between  their  two  selves  all  the 
freshness  of  the  morning.  The  long  gallops  set  the 
blood  dancing  in  their  veins  with  equal  step  ;  opened 
their  eyes  for  beauty  ;  and  quickened  their  spirits  to 
a  more  than  human  exaltation.  Now  and  again  they 
raced  ;  and  her  pale,  dauntless  face,  the  lips  set, 
the  eyes  gleaming,  the  shining,  childlike  triumph  on 
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it,  when  she  beat  him,  were  like  to  be  abiding 
memories  in  his  mind.  Then,  too,  his  face  lost  its 
sternness,  and  filled  with  a  joyous  content  ;  his  eyes 
were  inscrutable  no  more,  but  bright  with  a  plain 
admiration  of  the  intense  life  that  informed  her 
beauty.  Moreover,  he  talked  most  freely  ;  and  their 
horses  walked  for  miles  while  he  answered  her 
questions,  trying  to  satisfy  her  insatiable  curiosity 
concerning  life,  ever  insisting  that  courage  and  joy 
were  the  essentials  ;  that  life  was  to  the  brave  ;  that 
life  without  the  laughter  of  the  heart  was  worth 
nothing. 

“  But  you  do  not  laugh  at  all,”  she  said  to  him  one 
day. 

u  My  eyes  laugh  sometimes,  I  think — when  I  am 
with  you,”  he  said  slowly.  “  But  I  paid  my  laughter 
that  others  might  laugh  a  long  while  ago.” 

She  did  not  ask  him  what  he  meant ;  she  respected 
his  aversion  to  talking  of  himself. 

Lord  Lisdor  watched  their  friendship  with  a  com¬ 
plete  content  :  he  had  an  utter  trust  in  his  wife. 
Besides,  his  passion  for  her  had  waned  from  its 
extreme,  physical  pitch  ;  and  the  fondness  that  re¬ 
mained  from  it  would  have  been  little  distressed  by 
her  falling  in  love  with  another  man.  Had  she  done 
so  indeed,  it  would  have  been  something  of  a  relief  ; 
for,  a  born  woman-hunter,  he  assured  himself,  with 
an  admirable  frankness,  that  the  next  charming 
woman  who  came  his  way,  would  fill  his  empty 
heart  ;  and  that  it  was  as  well  that  Ruth’s  mind 
should  be  diverted  to  other  cares. 
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The  tennis  match  between  Prince  Melinsky  and 
Ralph  Falcon  was  watched  by  Lady  Lisdor  and 
Althea  with  the  liveliest  suspense.  They  were  very 
eager  that  Ralph  Falcon  should  win  ;  and  they  had 
learned  from  Lord  Lisdor  that  he  had  wagered  a  large 
sum  on  the  match.  When  the  Russian  won  the  first 
two  sets  they  sat  with  fallen  faces.  He  began  the 
third  with  the  confidence  natural  to  his  success, 
hitting  hard  and  keeping  the  balls  in  ;  the  first  game 
was  hard  fought  ;  in  the  second  Ralph  Falcon  hit 
him  twice  in  the  ribs  with  two  hard  smashes  :  the 
sting  of  the  blows  roused  his  temper ;  he  began  to 
play  wildly  ;  and  lost  the  set  six  games  to  two. 
The  next  set  he  was  cooler,  but  tiring ;  and  Ralph 
Falcon  beat  him.  In  the  last  set  he  made  a  great 
effort,  but  chanced  to  be  hit  by  another  smash  ;  and 
trying,  in  a  fury,  to  hit  Ralph  Falcon,  whenever  a 
chance  came,  he  lost  the  set,  and  the  match.  Lady 
Lisdor  smiled ;  and  Althea,  who  had  been  applauding 
Ralph  Falcon’s  strokes,  laughed  gleefully ;  Prince 
Melinsky,  in  the  veritable  passion  of  a  spoiled  child, 
broke  his  tennis-bat  across  his  knee  ;  walked  sullenly 
to  the  table  under  the  trees,  and  drank  two  strong 
brandies  and  sodas  :  only  the  presence  of  Lady 
Lisdor  held  him  from  bursting  into  an  intemperate, 
childish  outbreak.  While  they  drank  their  tea  his 
eyes  were  murderous  on  Ralph  Falcon  ;  and  after  it 
he  composed  himself  with  more  brandy  and  soda. 
When  Lady  Lisdor  and  Althea  left  them,  and  Ralph 
Falcon  had  gone  to  refresh  himself  with  a  bath,  he 
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broke  into  a  sudden  violence,  crying,  u  That  devil 
hit  me  on  purpose  !  He  meant  to  do  so  !  ” 

u  I  think  not ;  but  if  he  did,  it’s  all  in  the  game. 
Anyhow,  you  made  it  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of 
the  other  ;  you  did  your  best  to  hit  him,  don’t  you 
know  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor  cheerfully. 

Prince  Melinsky  poured  forth  a  stream  of  impre¬ 
cations  in  several  tongues. 

“  Oh,  come,  what’s  the  good  of  that  ?  ”  said  Lord 
Lisdor  impatiently.  u  Perhaps  it  relieves  you 
though.” 

u  I  will  challenge  him  !  He  shall  fight  me  !  ”  cried 
Prince  Melinsky. 

u  I  should — to  fight  with  swords,”  said  Lord  Lisdor 
grimly  ;  and  he  rose  and  left  him. 

Prince  Melinsky  came  to  dinner  very  sulky  still, 
and  sat  silent,  drinking  glass  after  glass  of  champagne. 
His  silent  sullenness  oppressed  Lady  Lisdor  and 
Althea  ;  but  when  the  wine  loosened  his  tongue,  it 
ran  in  so  offensive  a  strain  of  suggestion,  and  his 
eyes  kept  falling  on  Lady  Lisdor’s  shoulders  in  so 
discomforting  a  fashion,  that  instead  of  lingering 
while  the  men  drank  their  wine  and  smoked  a 
cigarette,  she  carried  off  Althea  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  as  soon  as  possible.  When  they  had  left  the 
room  Lord  Lisdor  said  that  this  evening  they  would 
drink  their  coffee  in  the  smoking-room.  With  it  the 
Russian  drank  several  glasses  of  Benedictine,  and 
forthwith  fell  again  to  brandy  and  soda.  As  he  grew 
more  and  more  drunk,  he  became  more  and  more 
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his  natural  Mongolian  self,  and  began  to  boast  of  his 
successes  with  women.  The  two  men  watched  him, 
Lord  Lisdor  with  a  bored  air  and  weary  eyes,  Ralph 
Falcon  impassive.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
stories,  Lord  Lisdor  said  savagely — 

u  This  is  a  nice  French  Russian  ;  even  though  it’s 
most  likely  all  lies.  Sometimes  they  make  me  believe 
that  there  isn’t  a  decent  woman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.” 

“  Why  should  there  be — with  such  men  ?  ”  said 
Ralph  Falcon. 

u  Why,  indeed  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor,  scowling  at 
his  chuckling  guest. 

“  I  will  go  to  Ruth  and  Althea,  unless  you  think 
you  will  want  me,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

u  Thanks.  I  can  deal  with  him  all  right,”  said 
Lord  Lisdor,  with  a  certain  ugly  eagerness  for  Prince 
Melinsky  to  grow  violent. 

Ralph  Falcon  rose  ;  but,  even  as  he  did  so,  the 
Russian  burst  out  afresh.  u  And  now  I  am  decave 
— broken,  you  English  call  it !  I  have  played  the 
game  too  high  too  long.  But  what  of  it  ?  I  am 
sick  of  Europe ;  I  have  drained  it.  I  am  set  on  a 
bigger  game.  The  East — the  East !  ” 

He  stopped  short  to  glare  at  them  with  suspicious 
eyes,  and  they  watched  him  curiously  :  his  face  was 
a  dirty  white  and  slimy  ;  he  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
swallow,  and  there  was  a  little  trickle  at  the  right 
lip-corner.  Then  his  eyes  seemed  to  grow  dim,  and 
as  he  rubbed  at  them,  he  went  on  dully,  his  voice 
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— yes — the  East  is  my  field.  And  I  will  tell  you  a 
secret — a  secret  you  English  would  give  your  ears  to 
know.  There  is  a  new  country — a  new  El  Dorado —  ” 
Ralph  Falcon  dropped  back  lightly  into  his  chair, 
and  his  eyes  gleamed  to  a  swift,  very  earnest,  in¬ 
tentness.  “  It  is  among  the  mountains  —  north  of 
the — but  no  :  that  I  shall  not  tell.  Not  even  to  you, 
my  dear  English  friend  with  the  wife  with  the 
emerald  eyes.  Ah,  my  God,  what  eyes  !  ” 

“This  good  Russian  is  making  me  tired/’  said 
Lord  Lisdor,  and  of  a  sudden  his  face  went 
savage. 

“  Nor  to  you,  black  hair  and  dead  face  !  But 
there  is  a  country — mile  upon  mile  of  cornland — and 
plains  covered  with  cattle  and  starred  with  villages — 
a  country  rich  and  fertile  beyond  anything  known — 
anything  known  !  ” 

“  These  are  dreams,”  said  Ralph  Falcon,  in  a  quiet, 
very  clear  voice. 

“  Dreams  !  Dreams  !  ”  shrieked  the  Russian  in  a 
fury.  “  A  man  has  seen  it !  A  man  I  can  trust  ! 
My  own  foster-brother  !  He  saw  from  a  mountain- 
top  the  sun  set  over  miles  and  miles  of  cornland. 
And  he  and  I  alone  know  it — he  keeps  the  secret  for 
me - 

He  got  up  and  staggered  to  the  brandy  ;  filled  his 
glass  half  full,  and  began  to  drink  it  raw,  spilling  it 
as  he  drank.  Lord  Lisdor  was  on  the  point  of  inter¬ 
fering  ;  but  a  glance  at  Ralph  Falcon’s  face  showed 
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it  set  so  earnest,  so  watchful,  and  so  dangerous  that 
he  held  his  peace. 

“  In  a  month  I  leave  England,”  Prince  Melinsky 
went  on  in  a  quieter  voice.  “  I  go  to  my  good 
cousin  the  Tsar — I  ask  for  a  brigade  of  Cossacks — all 
my  own  people — two  batteries  of  mountain  guns,  and 
machine  guns.  We  vanish  into  the  South — we’re 
always  vanishing  into  the  South,  we  Russians,  nowa¬ 
days  ;  and  in  a  year- — two  years — I  reach  the  new 
El  Dorado.  Beyond  those  hills — Cortes  and  Pizarro  ! 
Subjects  !  and  subjects  always  ! — beyond  those  hills,  I 
Sergius  Melinsky,  am  subject  no  more  !  Come  Tsar, 
come  Queen,  Russians  or  English — I  fight — I  fight — 
I  fight !  ”  And  his  voice  rose  on  the  words  to  a 
howl. 

“You  may  find  the  English  there,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon,  and  each  syllable  dropped  from  his  lips  with 
an  almost  metallic  click. 

The  Russian  turned  on  him,  and  cried  hoarsely, 
“Ah,  dead  face — you  !  And  your  jewels  !  And 
your  father’s  estate  !  Do  you  think  I  did  not  see, 
dead  face?  Jewels!  What  can  jewels  do  against 
guns  ?  Be  humble  in  your  welcome  !  Do  you  hear  ! 

Humble,  and  even  then — even  then - ”  He  gazed 

at  Ralph  Falcon  with  a  sinister  malignity.  “Across 
those  hills  I  am  a  free  prince  like  my  ancestors  ! 
Prince  did  I  say  ?  Emperor  !  Emperor  !  ”  He 
came  tottering  across  the  room  to  Ralph  Falcon. 
“  The  Emperor  Sergius  the  First  !  And  an  Empress 
with  emerald  eyes  !  With  emerald  eyes  !  Do  you 
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hear,  dog  with  the  dead  face  !  ”  And  he  lurched 
forward,  and  struck  at  Ralph  Falcon. 

In  a  breath  Ralph  Falcon  had  sprung  to  his  feet, 
caught  him  up,  and  dashed  him  down  into  an  empty 
corner,  with  a  crushing  thud. 

u  By  God,  you’ve  broken  his  neck  !  ”  cried  Lord 
Lisdor. 

u  You  can’t  break  the  neck  of  a  drunken  man. 
Let  us  go  to  the  ladies,”  said  Ralph  Falcon,  with  a 
pleasant  ring  in  his  voice. 

u  I’ll  just  see,  anyhow,”  said  Lord  Lisdor  ;  and 
going  to  the  corner  he  caught  the  Russian  by  the 
leg  and  dragged  him  roughly  out.  He  was  breathing 
softly,  and  a  great  lump  was  rising  on  his  forehead 
where  it  had  struck  the  wall. 

Lord  Lisdor  looked  at  him,  and  rapped  out,  “  So 
that’s  your  game  is  it,  you  pretty  sight  for  any- 
coloured  eyes  ?  ” 

11  Let  the  sot  lie  :  they  are  only  drunken  words,” 
said  Ralph  Falcon,  opening  the  door. 

“  It’s  the  damned  cheek  of  the  thing  !  ”  said  Lord 
Lisdor,  and  they  went  out  together. 


CHAPTER  IV 


LADY  HAMMERSMITH  ASKS  QUESTIONS 

Prince  Melinsky  did  not  come  to  breakfast  the 
next  morning ;  Lady  Lisdor,  coming  in  late  from 
her  ride,  went  to  change  her  habit  ;  and  Ralph 
Falcon  found  Lord  Lisdor  and  Althea  already 
breakfasting. 

“You’re  back,  are  you  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor,  look¬ 
ing  up  from  a  letter.  “  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  fall 
when  I  was  young,  I  might  have  been  riding  too. 
It  really  makes  no  end  of  a  difference — cuts  me 
out  of  racing,  and  hunting,  and  leaves  me  nothing 
but  shooting,  and  lawn  tennis — lawn  tennis  !  ” 

“  But  why  ?  ”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  I’m  frightened  to  ride — frightened  to,”  said 
Lord  Lisdor.  “  As  things  go,  I  have  a  certain 
amount  of  pluck  ;  but  put  me  on  a  horse,  and  I 
go  sick  :  I  want  to  squeal.” 

“  Are  you  afraid  of  anything,  Ralph  ?  ”  said 
Althea. 

“  Every  man  has  his  fear.  I  haven’t  found  mine 
yet,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 
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“  Then  it’s  coming,”  said  Lord  Lisdor,  patting 
the  letter  by  his  side  with  a  grin.  “  Althea,  your 
mother’s  coming  down  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“  Oh  dear  !  ”  said  Althea  softly  ;  and  her  face  fell. 

“  Affectionate  daughter,”  said  Lord  Lisdor  with 
another  grin. 

“  I’m  sure  I’m  quite  affectionate,”  Althea  pro¬ 
tested. 

“And  did  Ruth  tell  you?  Agnes  Freshington  is 
coming  too,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Bother  !  ”  said  Althea. 

“  If  they’re  in  anything  like  form,  they’ll  improve 
you  off  the  face  of  the  earth,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

Althea’s  air  grew  mutinous,  and  she  said,  “  I  shall 
be  awfully  nice  to  Ruth.” 

“  A  defensive  alliance  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor* 

Althea  looked  at  him. 

“But  what  could  you  two  poor  children  do 
against  two  fighting  women  like  them  ?  ”  he  said. 
“Now  I  shall  score;  they’ll  be  too  busy  with 
you  to  trouble  me.” 

“  I  shall  go  to  Ralph  for  help,”  said  Althea. 

“  He’s  far  too  inexperienced  with  women,”  said 
Lord  Lisdor. 

Althea  looked  at  Ralph  Falcon  thoughtfully  for 
a  while,  weighing  the  matter  ;  then  she  said,  “  I 
should  think  he  found  that  difficult.” 

“  You  know  too  much,”  said  Lord  Lisdor  severely. 

“  You  taught  me,  George,  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said 
Althea  in  her  gentlest  drawl. 
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When  Lady  Lisdor  came,  and  learned  that  Lady 
Hammersmith  was  coming,  she  looked  at  Althea, 
who  sat  plunged  in  pondering  gloom,  and  said, 
“You  won’t  be  able  to  do  as  you  like  now, 
Althea.” 

“  I  shall  keep  out  of  the  way,”  said  Althea  firmly. 

“  Oh,  little  coward  !  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  It’s  not  that  :  they  bore  me,”  said  Althea. 

About  noon  Prince  Melinsky  came  down  to  the 
tennis  court,  where  Lord  Lisdor  and  Ralph  Falcon 
were  playing.  He  was  shaky  from  his  drunkenness ; 
his  fresh  complexion  was  all  red  and  white  patches  ; 
his  eyes  were  dull  ;  and  the  lump  on  his  forehead 
was  black.  They  nodded  to  him,  and  played  on. 
At  the  end  of  the  set,  as  they  changed  sides,  Lord 
Lisdor  said  to  him,  “Feeling  bad?” 

“  I  have  a  headache,”  said  Prince  Melinsky,  speak¬ 
ing  slowly.  “  I  hope  I  wasn’t  very  unpleasant  last 
night.  I  think  I  drank  too  much.” 

“  You  were  rather — scratched,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Scratched  ?  How  ?  I  do  not  understand,”  said 
Prince  Melinsky. 

“Scratch  the  Russian  and  you  find  the  Tartar/' 
said  Lord  Lisdor,  suddenly  urbane. 

“  I  see,”  said  Prince  Melinsky  stiffly,  and  paused. 
“  Did  I — did  I  say  anything  foolish  ?  I  sometimes 
tell  awful — what  do  you  call  them  ? — awful  yarns  ? 
— yes  ;  yarns,  when  I  have  drunk  too  much.” 

“  You  said  nothing  that  mattered,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon  ;  and  they  began  to  play  again. 
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For  the  rest  of  that  day  and  for  most  of  the 
next  Prince  Melinsky  was  quiet  and  thoughtful. 
He  remembered  nothing  of  his  drunken  tit,  but  he 
could  not  account  for  so  great  a  lump  on  his  fore¬ 
head  ;  and  Lord  Lisdor  only  said,  when  he  asked 
him  how  he  got  it,  “Against  the  wall.”  He  was 
very  sore  too  that  Lady  Lisdor  expressed  neither 
curiosity  nor  compassion  about  it :  he  had  always 
the  expectations  of  a  child.  She  had  learned  from 
Lord  Lisdor  that  Ralph  Falcon  had  picked  him 
up,  and  flung  him  into  a  corner  ;  and  she  wondered, 
with  a  wonder  that  ended  in  a  shiver,  how  it  would 
feel  to  be  picked  up  in  those  great  arms,  and  flung 
into  a  corner. 

Lady  Hammersmith  and  Miss  Freshington  arrived 
together  ;  and  at  tea  on  the  terrace  it  was  plain  that 
life  at  Quivern  Court  had  changed.  The  two  of 
them  had  so  much  to  say,  on  what  they  called  the 
burning  questions  of  the  hour,  that  no  one  else 
could  have  said  anything,  had  they  wished  to. 
Ralph  Falcon  watched  them ;  for  he  had  heard 
that  Lady  Hammersmith  could  tell  him  of  the  life 
of  the  English  lower  classes  ;  and  he  had  his  own 
interest  in  Miss  Freshington.  Neither  of  them 
spoke  to  him. 

But  at  dinner  there  was  a  change :  Lady 
Hammersmith,  having  heard  from  her  maid  that 
he  came  from  Asia,  had  summoned  Althea,  and 
learned  from  her  all  she  knew  of  him.  She  had 
been  wont  to  consider  her  yearly  stay  at  Quivern 
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Court  a  necessary  waste  of  time,  a  mere  breathing- 
space  in  her  work.  It  rested  her  ;  she  wrote  many 
letters  to  the  faithful  of  the  various  causes  she 
supported  with  so  flurried  an  ardour  ;  and  she  gave 
some  time  to  Althea.  But  now  there  seemed  a 
chance  of  further  work,  of  conferring  with  this 
nephew  from  the  East ;  and  she  came  to  dinner 
eager  to  impress  her  views  on  him.  But  before 
she  began  she  considered  his  face  more  attentively 
than  she  had  yet  done,  and  it  did  not  please  her  : 
she  said  to  herself  that  it  was  not  a  good  face, 
meaning  that  it  lacked  the  enthusiast’s  weakness. 

The  dinner  began  dull  :  Lady  Lisdor  was  thought¬ 
ful  ;  Althea  was  oppressed  by  the  presence  of 
her  mother  ;  Miss  Freshington  was  hungry  ;  Lady 
Hammersmith  was  observing  Ralph  Falcon.  Lord 
Lisdor  and  Prince  Melinsky  discussed  a  new 
sporting  rifle  they  had  been  trying.  Then  Lady 
Hammersmith  told  them  of  some  of  the  latest 
advances  of  the  woman  movement ;  and  Althea, 
under  the  cover  of  her  loud  voice,  talked  in  an 
undertone  to  Ralph  Falcon. 

Presently  Lady  Hammersmith  turned  to  him  with 
a  determined  air,  and  said,  “  How  many  people  are 
there  on  your  father’s  estate,  Mr.  Falcon  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“Ah,  Indian  estates  are  always  very  large.  I 
suppose  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  ?  ”  she 
said. 

“Yes,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 
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u  And  of  what  denominations  are  the  missionaries  ?  ” 
said  Lady  Hammersmith. 

u  There  are  none,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  No  missionaries  !  This  is  very  distressing  !  I 
must  see  to  it — write  to  the  S.P.G.  and  C.M.S.  at 
once.  An  Englishman’s  estate  and  no  missionaries 
— shocking  !  shocking  !  However,  I  suppose  your 
father  and  yourself  give  them  religious  instruction 
yourselves  ?  ” 

11  No,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Dear  !  dear  !  how  very  remiss  !  But  there,  we 
all  know  what  the  English  in  India  are.  And  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  no  missionaries  have  ever 
found  their  way  there  ?  ”  Lady  Hammersmith 
wore  the  air  of  an  inquisitor. 

11  Some,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

u  And  what  has  become  of  them  ?  What  are  they 
doing  ?  ”  cried  Lady  Hammersmith. 

u  My  father  had  them  executed,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon. 

Lady  Hammersmith  gasped  ;  Lady  Lisdor  gazed 
at  him  amazed  ;  Althea  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
and  turned  very  curious  eyes  on  him  ;  Prince 
Melinsky  chuckled ;  and  Lord  Lisdor  waited  to 
hear  more. 

“  Your  father — had  these — devoted — pure — earnest 
— men — executed  ?  ”  said  Lady  Hammersmith  with 
a  slow,  awful  solemnity.  11  What  does  this  mean  ? 
What  new  atrocity  is  this  ?  Your  father — an 
Englishman — had  missionaries  executed  ?  ” 
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Ralph  Falcon  looked  at  Lady  Lisdor  ;  saw  her 
serious,  inquiring  air  ;  and  said  quietly,  u  They 
had  the  choice  between  death  and  silence.  They 
chose  death ;  or  they  chose  silence,  and  broke 
faith.  They  are  dead.” 

“  Silence  as  to  where  your  father’s  estate  is  ?  ”  said 
Prince  Melinsky  suavely. 

“  Silence  about  their  religion,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

Lady  Hammersmith  seemed  too  much  taken  aback 
to  speak  ;  she  groaned. 

“  Perhaps  they  were  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,” 
said  Althea,  with  happy  brilliancy. 

“  Ha  !  If  they  were  spreading  the  Romish  super¬ 
stition,  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  different  thing,”  said 
Lady  Hammersmith.  “  But  if  they  were  Protestant 
missionaries,  all  I  can  say  is,  one  of  my  family  is  a 
murderer.” 

“  Gently,  Amelia,  you’re  not  on  a  platform,”  said 
Lord  Lisdor.  “  There  were  doubtless  reasons.” 

“They  might  have  disturbed  the  people,”  said 
Ralph  Falcon  quietly,  as  though  that  settled  the  matter. 

“I  suppose  this  didn’t  happen  lately?”  said  Lord 
Lisdor. 

“  The  last  missionary  came  about  twenty  years  ago. 

We  hadn’t  got  the  pass - ”  said  Ralph  Falcon,  and 

stopped  short. 

“  Oh,  twenty  years  ago,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

The  lapse  of  time  seemed  to  relieve  the  strain  of 
disapproval,  and  there  was  a  pause.  Then  Lady 
Lisdor  tried  to  turn  the  talk  on  politics.  But 
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Lady  Hammersmith  would  not  have  it ;  and  returned 
to  the  attack  with  the  question,  “  And  what  is  the 
religion  of  these  unfortunate  people  on  your  estate  ?  ” 

“  They  worship  Indra,  and  my  father,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon. 

“Your  father!  Worship  your  father!  This  is 
worse — horrible — horrible  beyond  words  !  ”  cried 
Lady  Hammersmith.  “  But  it  is  always  so  :  as 
soon  as  an  Englishman  gets  among  these  races 
falsely  called  1  lower/  really  far  higher  than  he, 
with  souls  capable  of  a  higher  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment,  of  an  austerer  purity,  he  loses  all  sense  of 
decency,  of  humanity,  and  grows  a  demon — a 
demon  !  ” 

“This  is  one  form  of  the  female  relative,”  said 
Lord  Lisdor  to  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  It  is  no  use  your  interrupting,  George  !  ”  cried 
Lady  Hammersmith.  “  I  will  raise  my  voice  in 
protest - ” 

“  I  prefer  that  you  do  not  —  here,”  said  Lady 
Lisdor,  in  a  tone  so  haughty  as  compelled  obedience 
even  from  Lady  Hammersmith. 

“And  will  they  worship  you,  when  your  father — 
eventually,  Mr.  Falcon  ?  ”  said  Miss  Freshington, 
and  her  eyes  brightened  on  him  with  interest. 

“  Yes,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  How  extremely  amusing  !  I  wonder  what  it  will 
feel  like  ?  ”  said  Althea,  delighted. 

“  Althea  !  ”  cried  Lady  Hammersmith. 

“  How  are  the  Armenians  getting  on  ?”  said  Lady 
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Lisclor  to  Lady  Hammersmith,  and  set  her  off  on  a 
fluent  denunciation  of  the  Government,  that  filled  up 
the  rest  of  dinner. 

That  night,  as  they  were  coming  back  from  the 
terrace  to  the  house,  Lord  Lisdor  said  thoughtfully 
to  his  wife,  “  I  should  think  Agnes  Freshington  would 
do.” 

“  What  for  ?  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  For  a  wife  for  Ralph,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor,  and  in  some  inexplic¬ 
able  fashion,  the  soft  night  air  had  grown  chill,  and 
the  world  emptier.  She  gave  herself  a  little  shake  ; 
and  said  presently,  “  What  does  he  want  a  wife  for  ?  ” 

u  He  wants  a  son,”  said  Lord  Lisdor  ;  “  and  I 
thought  of  Agnes  Freshington.  She’s  healthy,  and 
intelligent  ;  and  that’s  all  he  seems  to  care  about.” 

“  You  men  are  in  some  ways  horrible  creatures,” 
said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  Horrible  ?  I  don’t  know.  Some  of  us  are  a  bit 
rum,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Miss  Freshington  will  not  do  at  all,”  said  Lady 
Lisdor. 

“Well,  he’ll  have  to  judge.  I  think  he’d  better 
have  a  shot  at  it.  Anyhow  it’ll  be  rather  fun,  won’t 
it  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  No  :  it  won’t,”  said  Lady  Lisdor.  “  In  truth, 
had  I  known,  I  would  not  have  had  her  here.  I 
suppose  you  suggested  it  to  him.” 

“  Agnes  Freshington  can  take  care  of  herself,  don’t 
you  know  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 
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il  Oh,  Miss  Freshington  !  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor  with 
a  very  cold  scorn.  “  I  was  not  thinking  of  Miss 
Freshington.  She  will  never  make  him  happy.” 

11 1  don’t  think  she  will  make  him  unhappy.  He’s 
not  the  man  to  depend  on  women  for  happiness, 
don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 


CHAPTER  V 


MISS  FRESHING  TON'S  INTEREST  A  WANES 

Lady  Lisdor  was  disquieted  ;  and  the  cause  of  her 
disquiet  was  obscure  to  her.  She  had  no  feeling 
about  Miss  Freshington  ;  she  did  not  think  that 
Ralph  Falcon  needed  protection  ;  but  the  thought  of 
his  marrying  her  troubled  her  ;  and  she  was  long 
falling  asleep.  However,  she  came  to  her  ride  with 
him  in  the  morning  with  a  mind  clear  to  enjoy  it ; 
for  she  possessed  that  finest  gift  of  heaven,  the  power 
of  putting  aside  the  past  and  the  future,  and  living  in 
the  present.  When  they  pulled  their  horses  to  a 
walk  her  brow  was  smooth,  and  her  eyes  bright  with 
the  joy  of  movement  and  the  morning.  She  was  for 
a  while  in  two  minds  whether,  or  no,  to  question  him 
touching  what  he  had  said  at  dinner  the  night  before  : 
she  had  learned  that  he  disliked  questions  about  his 
life  in  the  East :  but  at  last  she  said,  “  What  you  said 
last  night  at  dinner  about  your  father’s  estate,  about 
killing  missionaries,  and  being  worshipped,  sounded 
very  dreadful  and  strange.  Was  it  true  ;  or  were 
you  teasing  Lady  Hammersmith?” 
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u  It  was  true,”  he  said.  u  I  cannot  explain  it  to 
you — even  to  you.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that 
the — the  estate  is  managed  to  suit  entirely  our  own 
interests.  Indeed,  I  assure  you  that  the  interests  of 
the  people  come  Erst.” 

u  No,”  she  said  :  “  I  did  not  think  for  an  instant 
that  you  consulted  only  your  own  interests.” 

She  was  satisfied  ;  and  asked  him  no  more  questions. 
During  the  day  the  disquiet  which  she  could  not 
understand  returned  ;  for  Miss  Freshington  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  Ralph  Falcon  was  quite 
new,  and  set  about  giving  him  a  full  enjoyment  of 
her  talk. 

Dinner  began  serenely :  every  one  was  in  a 
pleasant  humour,  even  Lady  Hammersmith ;  for 
she  had  written  twenty  letters.  Lady  Lisdor  put 
herself  about,  out  of  regard  for  Ralph  Falcon,  to 
guide  the  talk  from  dangerous  ground,  and  keep  it 
on  safe,  pleasant  themes ;  but  at  dessert  Lady 
Hammersmith  :  all  her  powers  stimulated  by  the 
food,  and  her  combative  instinct  awakened  by  that 
difficulty  of  digestion  induced  by  drinking  no  wine, 
said  to  Ralph  Falcon,  with  a  severe  air  of  demand, 
“  Are  any  but  the  most  elementary  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools  on  your  father’s  estate,  Mr.  Falcon  ?  ” 

“  There  are  no  schools,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

11  No  schools  !  ”  said  Lady  Hammersmith.  u  Not 
even  schools  for  reading  and  writing  ?  ” 

u  Reading  and  writing  were  inexpedient ;  and  were 
abolished  ”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 
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u  This  is  worse  and  worse  !  ”  said  Lady  Hammer¬ 
smith.  u  These  poor  benighted  people  are  reduced 
to  the  position  of  mere  money-making  tools  to  fill 
English  pockets.  It  always  happens — always.  It  is 
disgraceful  !  ” 

“  And  the  women,  Mr.  Falcon  ?  ”  said  Miss  Fresh- 
ington.  u  I  suppose  they  are,  as  in  other  Eastern 
countries,  mere  chattels — slaves.” 

u  Very  few  women  are  slaves  anywhere,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon. 

“  That’s  what  I  always  say,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 
u  And  the  morality  of  the  people  ?  I  hope — it 
would  excuse  much — that  you  punish  with  the 
utmost  severity  any  aberration  from  the  proper 

relations  between - ”  Lady  Hammersmith  began, 

and  was  cut  short  by  Lady  Lisdor’s  rising. 

In  the  drawing-room  a  discussion  arose  between 
Lady  Hammersmith  and  Miss  Freshington  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  wearing  of  knickerbockers  by  women. 
They  were  inveterate  opponents  ;  for  Miss  Fresh¬ 
ington  belonged  to  the  younger  party  in  the  great 
woman  movement,  the  party  whose  aim  was  less  the 
restriction  of  the  liberties  of  others  than  the  securing 
an  entire  freedom  of  manly  action  and  enjoyment  for 
themselves  ;  and  Lady  Hammersmith  regarded  her 
knickerbockers,  music-halls,  and  shooting  with  an 
unfeigned  horror,  almost  set  her  beyond  the  pale  of 
womanhood.  Lady  Lisdor  and  Althea  left  them 
hotly  engaged,  and  went  out  into  the  moonlight ; 
loosed  Alrasch  ;  and  were  moving  down  the  long 
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reaches  of  lawn  to  the  woods  when  Ralph  Falcon 
joined  them.  Althea  left  Lady  Lisdor’s  side,  and 
slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

“It  was  not  such  a  disagreeable  dinner  as  last 
night,”  she  said  presently  in  her  slow,  gentle  voice. 
“No  one  laughed  at  all  last  night.  Were  you  much 
bored,  Ralph  ?” 

“  It  was  strange,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Poor,  dear  mamma  is  dreadful,”  said  Althea  with 
a  sigh. 

“  Will  you  be  like  that  when  you  grow  old  ?  ”  he 
said  to  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  No,  she  won’t  !  She  isn’t  that  kind  !  ”  said 
Althea  quickly. 

“  No,”  said  Lady  Lisdor — “  I  know  too  much.” 

“  It  should  be  repressed.  Such  things  are  outside 
the  province  of  women,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Oh,  this  is  very  old-fashioned,”  said  Althea  joy¬ 
fully.  “  You’re  worse  than  George,  don’t  you 
know  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  think  the  province  of  women  ?  ” 
said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  Motherhood  chiefly,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Yes  ;  but  in  the  lives  of  men  ?  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  They  are  a  refreshment  after  work,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon. 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  It  is  much,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  No,”  said  Lady  Lisdor :  “  but  surely  they  have 
their  own  lives  to  live.” 
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“  Not  separate  lives.  Healthy  women  live  through 
a  man,”  he  said. 

“  It  is  not  a  great  part  they  have  to  play,  then,” 
said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  Nature  cast  them  for  it,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

Lady  Lisdor  sighed,  and  said,  “  It  may  be  so  ;  but 
I  fancy  that  you  are  wrong  ;  that  some  day  you  will 
find  a  woman  who  can  be  more  to  you  than  an 
amusement.” 

“I  have  dreamed — dreamed — of  a  helper,”  said 
Ralph  Falcon  slowly. 

“  Ah,  a  helper — that  is  a  finer  part,”  said  Lady 
Lisdor  ;  and  her  eyes  shone.  “To  be  the  helper  of 
one  doing  great  work.  I  would  not  ask  for  more. 
But — but — who  does  great  work  ?  ” 

Ralph  Falcon’s  face  dropped  for  a  moment  its 
impassive  mask ;  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  passing 
exaltation  ;  he  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak  ;  then, 
bethinking  himself,  closed  them. 

“You  will  certainly  have  to  do  the  work  yourself, 
Ruth  ;  George  never  will,”  said  Althea  thoughtfully. 
“  But  all  the  same,  it  is  very  wicked  of  you  to  give 
away  the  women  like  this.  It  is  heresy,  don’t  you 
know  ?  Think  if  poor  dear  mamma  heard  you,  or 
Miss  Freshington.  No,  no,  the  world  is  to  the 
women — to  the  women — to  the  women,  Ralph  !  It 
is  indeed.  I  read  it  in  a  thick  magazine.” 

“  Here,”  said  Ralph  Falcon  with  a  faint  smile. 

“  Well  ;  there  is  only  here,  only  Europe  and  the 
Americans,”  said  Althea.  “  But  come,  let’s  stop 
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talking  of  silly,  solemn  things  ;  and  Ralph  shall  tell 
us  how  beautiful  we  are  in  the  moonlight.  No, 
don’t  look  shocked,  Ruth,  I  won’t  tell  George.  Oh, 
do  let  us  be  wicked  for  once  !  It  is  such  a  lovely 
night.” 

“  I  suppose  this  is  the  effect  of  your  mother,”  said 
Lady  Lisdor. 

“  I  never  told  a  woman  she  was  beautiful  in  my 
life,”  said  Ralph  Falcon  simply. 

u  Oh  !  You  never  told  a  woman  she  was  beautiful 
in  your  life  ?  ”  cried  Althea.  11 1  should  have  thought 
you  would  have  had  to  !  ” 

u  Why  should  I  ?  ”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

During  the  days  that  followed  Ralph  Falcon  had 
all  opportunities  of  observing  English  womanhood 
trained  and  developing  according  to  the  newest 
lights ;  and  to  all  seeming  he  availed  himself  of  them 
as  little  as  might  be.  Lady  Hammersmith  for  ever 
sought  him  out  to  impart  to  him  her  ideas  on  all  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day,  above  all  on  India  ; 
but  never  had  she  found  so  indifferent  and  insensible 
a  hearer.  The  loftiest  flights  of  her  impassioned 
eloquence  seemed  but  to  stir  him  to  a  faint  weariness  ; 
and  one  night  in  the  smoking-room  he  declared,  to 
Lord  Lisdor’s  great  joy,  that  she  was  an  ignorant, 
ill- trained  woman.  He  seemed  no  less  insensible  to 
the  charm  of  Miss  Freshington.  She  was  not  a 
beautiful  woman  ;  but  she  was  tall,  with  a  finely- 
proportioned  figure,  and  the  clear  skin  of  admirable 
health ;  full  of  life  and  intelligence.  By  all  the 
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attractions  of  her  person  he  seemed  unmoved  ;  and 
the  brightness  of  her  intelligence  awoke  in  him  no 
interest.  She  was  used  to  provoke  hostility,  and  it 
pleased  her ;  to  win  admiration,  and  she  held  it  her 
due;  but  to  indifference  she  was  unused,  and  it 
chafed  her  into  assailing  him  with  every  weapon  of 
which  she  was  mistress.  It  was  in  vain.  When  she 
was  talking  her  cleverest,  and  for  a  woman  she  was 
at  times  almost  witty,  she  could  not  feel  sure  that 
he  was  even  at  the  pains  to  be  listening  to  her  :  her 
audacities,  when  she  talked  of  what  she  called  “The 
Complex  Problems  of  our  Modernity,”  never  dis¬ 
turbed  his  serenity  to  a  smile  or  a  frown.  The 
laughter  of  Lord  Lisdor  and  Prince  Melinsky,  the 
impatience  of  Lady  Lisdor,  and  Lady  Hammersmith’s 
horror,  were  not  the  tributes  she  sought ;  and  her 
irritation  grew,  and  with  her  irritation  her  interest. 

The  methods  she  employed  to  impress  her  per¬ 
sonality  upon  him  were  not  always  delicate — delicacy 
was  not  one  of  her  attributes.  The  clever,  spoiled 
child  of  fond  parents,  she  had  gone  into  the  world  to 
find  that  she  had  power  over  men.  She  had  little 
self-restraint,  because  she  had  never  known  discipline  ; 
and  his  silent  refusal  to  yield  the  homage  and 
admiration  she  had  come  to  consider  her  due,  threw 
her  off  her  balance.  She  assured  herself  that  he 
was  stupid,  but  could  not  believe  her  assurance  ;  for 
now  and  again  when  they  talked,  or  rather  when  she 
talked  to  him  of  herself,  his  few  words  inspired  in 
her  a  feeling  that  he  knew  more  of  her  nature  than 
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she  would  have  had  known,  almost  more  than  she  had 
ever  admitted  to  herself.  She  had  revolted  at  the 
thought ;  then  one  day  she  was  on  the  terrace 
with  him,  and  having  fallen  silent  with  averted  eyes, 
she  had  turned  them  to  find  him  considering  her 
figure  with  a  curious  gravity.  She  was  not  easily 
put  out  of  countenance,  but  she  found  herself  flushing 
in  a  tingle  of  ashamed  confusion  ;  and  acting  on  a 
strong  impulse,  not  very  clear  to  her  understanding, 
she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  moved  away  from  him, 
trying  in  an  utter  uneasiness  to  analyse  the  look. 
She  said  to  herself  that  it  was  the  look  of  a  Turk 
buying  a  Circassian.  .  .  .  No,  it  was  not  quite  that — 
not  the  disrobing  gaze  of  a  profligate.  ...  It  was 
the  look  of  a  man  buying  a  horse.  ...  No,  it 
was  not  quite  that.  ...  It  was  the  look  of  a  horse- 
breeder  considering  a  brood-mare.  Yes,  it  was 
exactly  that — exactly.  The  flush  grew  darker  on 
her  face  in  an  extreme  anger.  A  great  longing  to 
punish  him  filled  her  ;  and  later  again  a  fresh 
anger  with  herself,  when  she  found  how  deeply 
the  look  had  impressed  her,  how  it  had  shaken  her 
confidence  in  herself. 

The  longing  to  punish  him  was  not  easy  to  satisfy. 
She  had  taken  vengeance  on  men  before,  on  men 
who  had  hurt  her  vanity  by  showing  a  lower 
esteem  of  her  than  she  had  of  herself.  But 
Ralph  Falcon  was  impregnable  to  her  assaults.  No 
sneer,  no  scorn  :  and  she  let  no  considerations  of 
courtesy  prevent  her  striking  hard  ;  seemed  to  touch 
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him.  She  was  reduced  to  trying  to  win  him  from 
his  indifference,  to  setting  herself  to  charm  him,  in 
the  fancy  that  she  would  secure  a  position  of  vantage 
from  which  she  might  overwhelm  him.  It  was  a 
dangerous  game,  since  to  charm  with  any  effect  she 
must  be  herself  charmed  ;  and  it  befell  that  instead 
of  fascinating  she  was  fascinated.  His  simplicity, 
his  contempt  for  everything  desired  by  the  men  she 
had  known,  above  all  her  abiding  sense  of  his  power¬ 
ful  personality,  subjugated  her  intelligence  ;  while 
his  great  strength,  and  his  impassive,  handsome  face 
appealed  to  her  senses  as  no  man  had  appealed  to 
them  before.  She  felt  that  he  knew  his  growing 
influence  upon  her,  and  her  weakness  ;  she  could  not 
throw  it  off,  and  she  would  not  fly.  At  last  it  came 
about  that  she  who  had  believed  herself  above 
passion,  had  laughed  at  the  thought  of  loving  that 
poor  creature  a  man,  who  had  arrogated  to  herself 
the  privilege  of  receiving  everything  and  giving 
nothing,  would  have  given  the  world  to  surprise  a 
tender  light  in  his  eyes  when  they  rested  on  her 
face. 

Her  efforts  to  charm  him  wTere  vain  ;  and  she  who 
had  hitherto  been  very  rarely  thwarted  in  her  life, 
found  herself  thwarted  in  the  dearest  wish  of  her 
heart.  Now  she  fell  into  a  profound  discouragement, 
an  utter  distrust  of  herself,  and  now  she  was  raging 
in  a  revolt  against  her  obsession  by  his  personality  ; 
but  her  abiding  feeling  was  a  bitter  jealousy  of  Lady 
Lisdor.  For  if  it  were  his  fixed  resolve  to  marry 
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Miss  Freshington,  he  permitted  himself  none  the 
less  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  Lady  Lisdor’ s  society, 
never  missing  the  morning  ride,  always  with  her  and 
Althea,  when  they  tired  of  the  others.  He  was  even 
admitted  to  the  glade  before  the  little  temple,  Lady 
Lisdor’s  peculiar  resort,  when  she  was  in  the  mood 
to  read  to  Althea. 

One  night  Lady  Lisdor  and  Miss  Freshington  were 
walking  together  on  the  terrace,  waiting  for  the  men 
to  come  to  them  from  their  wine,  when  Miss  Fresh¬ 
ington  cried  of  a  sudden,  “  How  I  do  hate  all  you 
women  !  ” 

u  I  had  an  idea  you  were  one  yourself/’  said  Lady 
Lisdor. 

“  No  ;  I  am  not  :  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  My  desires,  my  aspirations  are  different.  I 
will  not  be  the  complement  of  any  man  !  I  will 
have  the  man  my  complement !  ” 

“  You  should  have  no  difficulty/’  said  Lady  Lisdor 
drily,  “in  finding  such  a  man.  They  are  surely 
common  enough.  You  have  only  to  take  one  a  bit 
thin,  as  George  would  say — and  you  have  your  desire.” 

“  I  detest  that  sort  of  man  ;  he  is  not  good  enough 
for  me.  For  I  must  marry,  and  marry  a  man  who 
will  aid  my  career.  After  a  certain  age  a  woman 
cannot  stand  alone.” 

“  This  is  ambition  !  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor  with  gentle 
contempt. 

“  I  loathe  the  idea  of  a  husband — a  perpetual  tie  ; 
and  above  all  I  hate  the  idea  of  children.  Children  ! 
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Only  think  of  it !  ”  she  shuddered.  “  If  one  could 
only  take  all  and  give  nothing  !  ” 

“You  are  quite — prehistoric,”  said  Lady  Lisdor, 
smiling. 

“  Ah  !  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  :  you  have  the 
old-fashioned  instincts  !  ”  cried  Miss  Freshington, 
the  bitterness  welling  up  in  her.  “You  would  be 
content  to  be  the  mere  complement  of  a  man’s  life.” 

“  Perhaps — but  I  never  shall,”  said  Lady  Lisdor, 
with  a  faint  sigh. 

“  I  believe  you  would  even  like  to  be  a  mother.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lady  Lisdor  gently.  “  I  should  like  a 
boy.” 

“  Oh,  these  cow-women  !  ”  said  Miss  Freshington 
under  her  breath. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PRINCE  MELINSKY  ARRANGES  A  DOG-FIGHT 

The  days  wore  on.  Little  by  little  Lady  Lisdor, 
Althea,  and  Miss  Freshington  had  grown  confirmed 
in  a  belief,  founded  on  a  thousand  trifles,  that  Ralph 
Falcon  was  a  man  of  great  authority  in  his  own 
country  ;  and  it  did  not  lessen  his  attraction  for 
them.  His  influence  over  Miss  Freshington  was 
growing  ;  and  the  hours  of  her  freedom  from  it  grew 
fewer  and  fewer.  She  had  grown  sure  that  he  was 
aware  of  his  power,  that  it  rested  on  a  deep  insight 
into  her  own  nature  ;  and  she  almost  feared  him. 
Indeed,  though  he  had  never  met  a  girl  of  her  kind 
before,  an  admirable,  natural  instinct,  aiding  his 
knowledge  of  the  sex,  had  shown  him  at  once  the 
right  method  of  dealing  with  her,  the  way  to  mastery  ; 
and  he  was  growing  assured  that  she  would  marry 
him.  Now  and  again  she  would  make  an  effort  to 
assert  herself  \  now  she  would  attack  him,  now  she 
would  try  to  impress  on  him  the  greatness  of  women  ; 
but  her  assaults  and  arguments  alike  left  him  un¬ 
moved.  To  the  former  he  opposed  an  indifference 
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that  was  very  near  contempt  ;  to  the  latter  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  a  clearer  knowledge.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  would  take  the  offensive,  deriding  the  woman 
convention,  or  showing  her  new  depths  in  her 
nature. 

Lord  Lisdor  watched  the  process  of  her  subjuga¬ 
tion  with  a  pleased,  experienced  interest,  and  one 
night  he  said  to  Ralph  Falcon,  “  I  suppose  you  will 
soon  ask  Miss  Freshington  to  marry  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Try  and  be  a  little  cheerful.  I  do  'not  think  she 
will  refuse,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“No,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  She  has  the  qualities  you  want — health  and 
brains  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“Yes,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“And  she’s  very  fond  of  you,  don’t  you  know?” 
said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“Yes,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t  be  cheerful  about 
it,  then — unless  you  think  when  she  gets  out  to  Asia, 
she’ll  be  for  crying  off  the  bargain.” 

Ralph  Falcon  shook  his  head,  and  was  thoughtful 
awhile  ;  then  he  said,  “  I  wish  I  had  come  to  Eng¬ 
land  earlier  ;  I  would  have  married  Ruth.” 

“  Eh  ?  Oh,  I  see.  Yes  ;  she  would  have  been 
honest  with  you,”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  “  Only,  dear 
boy,  you  would  never  have  come  across  her.” 

“That  is  not  the  fortune  of  the  Princes  of  Varanda- 
leel,”  said  Ralph  Falcon  softly. 
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11  Don’t  know  them.  Who  were  they  ?  ”  said  Lord 
Lisdor  quickly. 

“A  saying  in  Asia/’  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  I  think,  Ralph,”  said  Lord  Lisdor  slowly,  “  that 
you  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  distinctly  rum.” 

Meanwhile  Prince  Melinsky’s  hatred  of  Ralph 
Falcon,  for  ever  fostered  by  a  jealousy  which  grew 
more  and  more  bitter,  had  waxed  to  a  pitch  at  which 
it  must  find  a  fuller  expression  than  an  occasional 
sneer. 

He  had  again  come  to  Lord  Lisdor  with  a  warning  ; 
and  Lord  Lisdor  had  again  laughed  ;  and  then  said 
with  a  seriousness  very  rare  in  him,  “  I  trust  my  wife, 
as  I  never  thought  to  trust  any  woman  in  the  world.” 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  burst  of  anger  aroused 
by  this  fresh  failure,  he  conceived  a  plan  of  doing 
his  enemy  an  ill  turn,  entirely  worthy  of  his  childlike, 
barbaric  brain.  Althea’s  fondness  for  Alrasch  sug¬ 
gested  it  to  him  :  he  had  no  love  for  Althea,  who 
sometimes  dealt  his  vanity  a  shrewd  blow  :  and  he 
sent  word  to  one  of  his  servants  in  town  to  bring 
down  to  Quivern  his  great  wolf-hound.  He  arranged 
that  it  should  arrive  in  the  morning  ;  be  waiting  for 
him  at  a  wicket  opening  into  the  park  ;  and  having 
watched  Althea  set  out  with  Alrasch,  muzzled,  on  a 
ramble,  he  hurried  down  to  the  wicket  to  fetch  it. 

Ralph  Falcon  and  Lord  Lisdor  were  smoking  on 
the  terrace,  when  a  cry  came  down  the  wind  to 
them,  so  faint  that  Lord  Lisdor  did  not  hear  it. 

“  Althea  !  ”  cried  Ralph  Falcon  ;  sprang  down  the 
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steps,  and  rushed  across  the  lawn  at  a  wonderful 
speed.  Lord  Lisdor  stared  after  him  a  moment,  and 
followed  more  slowly. 

Althea  had  wandered  half  across  the  park,  when 
going  round  a  clump  of  trees  she  had  come  suddenly 
on  Prince  Melinsky  and  his  wolf-hound.  Even  as 
her  eyes  fell  on  it,  the  brute  sprang  at  Alrasch  ;  and 
she  screamed.  Then  she  ran  forward  to  separate 
them,  but  Prince  Melinsky  caught  her  shoulder  in  a 
rough  grip,  and  held  her  back.  Alrasch,  helpless 
from  his  muzzle,  dodged  the  wolf-hound’s  first 
spring,  and  they  leaped  round  and  round,  snarling 
savagely.  Althea  struggled  in  Prince  Melinsky’s 
grip,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  loosen,  burst  into 
tears,  and  cried,  u  Stop  them  !  Stop  them  !  Alrasch 
is  muzzled  !  ” 

Prince  Melinsky  only  tightened  his  grip,  and  began 
to  laugh  ;  the  sight  of  his  dog  attacking  his  rival’s 
dog  helpless,  seemed  to  him  beyond  words  ludicrous. 
But  the  full  excellence  of  the  jest  did  not  penetrate 
his  barbaric  wits  till  the  wolf-hound  had  fastened  his 
fangs  into  Alrasch’s  shoulder.  Then  his  laughter 
rose  to  a  roar,  and  from  a  roar  to  howls  and  shrieks  ; 
and  his  great  body  rolled  from  side  to  side  in  his 
violent  merriment,  while  Althea  sobbed,  with  stream¬ 
ing  eyes,  at  her  favourite’s  peril. 

In  this  nick  of  time  Ralph  Falcon  dashed  round 
the  trees,  grasped  on  the  instant  what  was  befalling, 
flung  himself  on  the  wolf-hound,  and  choked  it 
off. 
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“  Unmuzzle  Alrasch  !  ”  he  cried  to  Althea,  stagger¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  with  the  writhing  brute  in  his  grip. 

Prince  Melinsky  let  go  Althea,  and  stepped  forward, 
furious  at  the  spoiling  of  his  sport,  to  release  his 
dog.  Alrasch,  almost  with  understanding,  sprang  to 
Althea.  She  checked  her  trembling,  and  stripped 
off  the  muzzle  with  deft  lingers. 

The  Russian,  in  a  fierce  anger,  seized  Ralph 
Falcon’s  arm,  and  cried,  “  Loose  my  dog !  Loose 
my  dog !  ” 

Ralph  Falcon  paid  no  heed  to  him,  his  arms 
straining  to  hold  the  huge  brute,  his  eyes  on  Alrasch 
and  Althea.  But  as  the  muzzle  dropped,  and  Alrasch 
turned,  he  let  the  wolf-hound  go  ;  flung  off  Prince 
Melinsky  with  a  force  that  sent  him  reeling,  sprang 
to  Althea’s  side,  and  caught  her  up  in  his  arms  safe 
from  the  fighting  dogs. 

The  fight  was  short  ;  the  two  brutes  sprang  full 
at  one  another,  and  rolled  over  and  over,  snarling,  in 
so  tangled  a  knot  of  hairy  limbs  and  bodies  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  which  was  which.  Prince 
Melinsky  cheered  on  his  dog  with  short,  savage 
cries.  Ralph  Falcon  watched  them  quietly ;  Althea 
looked,  sobbed,  hid  her  face  against  his  shoulder, 
and  looked  again.  Lord  Lisdor  came  at  last,  breath¬ 
less,  and  stared,  frowning.  The  tangled  hairy  knot 
ceased  to  move,  and  it  became  plain  that  Alrasch 
had  the  wolf-hound  by  the  throat,  and  that  it  struggled 
in  vain.  Althea  hid  her  face,  and  would  look  no 
more.  It  was  hard  to  kill ;  but  presently  Lord 
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Lisdor  said,  “  Call  Alrasch  off,  Ralph,  the  brute’s 
done  for  !  ” 

Ralph  Falcon  whistled  once,  a  short,  shrill  call. 
Alrasch  loosed  his  foe,  and  came  fawning  to  his  feet. 
Prince  Melinsky,  beside  himself  with  rage,  stepped 
up  to  the  wounded  wolf-hound  and  kicked  it  savagely. 

“  Scratched  again  !  Let  it  be  !  Let  it  be  !  Will 
you,  Melinsky  ?  It  did  its  best !  ”  cried  Lord  Lisdor. 

Ralph  Falcon  set  Althea  down  ;  and  she  stood, 
patting  the  panting  Alrasch,  and  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

“  Now — what  does  it  all  mean?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“ 1  found  them  fighting,  Alrasch  muzzled  ;  I  choked 
the  other  brute  off,  and  let  them  fight  fair,”  said 
Ralph  Falcon. 

“Yes;  but  how  came  this  wolf-hound  here?  I 
don’t  understand,”  said  Lord  Lisdor  ;  and  it  was 
plain  that  he  was  very  angry. 

“  It  is  my  dog,”  said  Prince  Melinsky  sullenly.  “  I 
sent  for  it  from  town.  I  was  walking  with  it  in  the 
park,  when  we  came  on  the  other.  The  fight  was  an 
accident.” 

“  It  was  not.  I  saw  your  face,”  said  Althea  in  a 
faint  voice. 

Prince  Melinsky  scowled  at  her ;  Lord  Lisdor 
looked  at  her  closely. 

“  I  believe  my  cousin,”  he  said  shortly. 

“  What !  You  dare  ?  ”  cried  the  Russian. 

“  Dare  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor  scornfully.  “  Dare  ? 
It  was  no  accident.  You  sent  for  the  dog  on  pur- 
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pose.  Set  it  on  Alrasch  muzzled.  I  know  your 
foreign  fair  play ;  IVe  been  there.  When  Alrasch 
was  with  the  child,  too  !  ” 

“  This  cursed  country  !  Anywhere  else  in 
Europe  !  ”  said  Prince  Melinsky,  hoarse  with  rage. 

“Anywhere  else  in  Europe  Pd  shoot  you  like  a  dog 
for  frightening  the  child  !  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

The  two  of  them  glared  at  one  another,  their  faces 
flushed,  their  eyes  savage. 

“  Alrasch  is  mine  :  it  is  my  quarrel,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon  in  his  even,  quiet  voice. 

il  I  am  your  host  :  the  quarrel  is  mine,”  said  Lord 
Lisdor.  “  Besides,  he  frightened  the  child.” 

There  came  a  little  gasp  behind  them  ;  and  they 
turned  to  find  Althea  fallen  in  a  faint.  Ralph  Falcon 
caught  her  up  ;  Lord  Lisdor  ran  to  the  stream  that 
flowed  through  the  park,  for  water  ;  Prince  Melinsky 
stood  gnawing  his  moustache.  The  water  revived 
Althea  j  but  she  lay  in  Ralph  Falcon’s  arms  nerveless, 
and  broken. 

“  Bring  her  along,  Ralph.  A  carriage  shall  be 
ready  to  take  you  to  the  afternoon  train,  Prince 
Melinsky,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  I  will  send  a  friend,”  said  Prince  Melinsky. 

“  You  need  not  trouble.  We’re  not  in  a  melo¬ 
drama.  And  you’re  not  the  kind  of  man  I  would 
meet,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

Prince  Melinsky  turned  to  Ralph  Falcon,  and  said, 
in  a  voice  that  made  it  a  threat,  “  We  shall  meet 
again.” 
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“  I  hope  so/’  said  Ralph  Falcon  quietly. 

Prince  Melinsky  went  from  them  towards  the 
village ;  and  they  brought  Althea  to  the  house, 
Ralph  Falcon  carrying  her  very  easily,  and  gently. 
She  was  too  feeble  to  mutter  more  than  a  word  of 
thanks  ;  and  they  left  her  in  Lady  Lisdor’s  care. 

u  I  expect  she’ll  be  very  ill  ;  she’s  shaken  all  to 
pieces,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

u  She’s  a  brave  child,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

Prince  Melinsky  had  three  hours  to  wait  at  the 
village  inn  ;  and  he  spent  what  remained  of  them, 
after  the  cooling  of  his  anger,  in  cursing  the  ill-luck 
which  had  separated  him  from  Lady  Lisdor.  He 
was  in  two  minds  whether  to  stay  at  the  inn  for  a 
day  or  two  on  the  chance  of  seeing  her  ;  then  he 
grew  sure  that  in  her  present  anger  at  Althea’s  fright, 
she  would  be  little  disposed  to  listen  to  him.  Then 
a  fresh  burst  of  rage  against  Ralph  Falcon  inflamed 
him ;  and  he  resolved  to  start  for  St.  Petersburg 
without  delay,  and  set  about  arranging  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  New  El  Dorado. 


CHAPTER  VII 

LADY  HAMMERSMITH  PROTESTS 

Althea,  who  had  been  lying  dozing  and  silent  most  of 
the  day,  was  not  strong  enough  to  come  to  dinner  ; 
and  Lady  Lisdor  would  not  leave  her.  Ralph  Falcon, 
therefore,  thinking  that  the  evening  would  be  dull 
without  them,  left  Lord  Lisdor  to  the  pleasure  of 
being  entertained  by  Lady  Hammersmith  and  Miss 
Freshington,  and  came  after  dinner  to  Lady  Lisdor’ s 
boudoir.  He  found  Althea  lying  on  a  couch,  on  the 
fair  way  to  grow  well,  cheered  by  Lady  Lisdor  out  of 
her  oppressive  memories  of  the  fight.  Each  smiled 
to  greet  him  ;  and  he  drew  an  easy  chair  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  couch,  facing  Lady  Lisdor,  and 
took  into  his  strong,  cool  hand,  the  hot,  little  hand  of 
Althea.  Presently  she  said  with  an  easy  sigh,  u  How 
strong  you  are,  Ralph  !  The  mere  touching  you 
makes  me  feel  better ;  and  the  feeling  that  such  a 
great  strong  person  is  by  me  is  so  soothing.” 

u  I  will  send  you  to  sleep  presently,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon. 

“  No  ;  I  sha’n’t  sleep  to-night,”  said  Althea  :  “  I 
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shall  keep  Ruth  awake  for  hours.  But  how  is 
Alrasch  ?  ” 

“  He  is  not  hurt  much,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Oh  !  ”  cried  Althea,  “  you  went  to  see  Alrasch 
before  you  came  to  see  me.” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  I  ?  ”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  There  !  ”  cried  Althea.  “  I  knew  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  consider  horses  and  dogs  of  more 
importance  than  women.  Isn’t  it  shameful,  Ruth  ?  ” 

“  We  have  settled  that  he  has  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
value  of  women;  and  we  will  leave  it  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods  ;  they  will  avenge  us  some  day,”  said 
Lady  Lisdor  with  a  faint  smile  ;  but  her  eyes  were 
serious. 

“  Women  are  charming  and  delightful  creatures,” 
said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  You’ve  told  us  that,”  said  Althea.  “  But  you 
ask  Miss  Freshington  ;  you  ask  mamma  ;  they  will 
tell  you  very  different.  Charming  !  Is  Ruth  only 
charming  ?  ” 

Ralph  Falcon’s  eyes  shone  with  a  sudden  bright¬ 
ness,  and  he  said,  “  You  and  Ruth  are  charming — 
and — and — more.” 

Althea  laughed  faintly  ;  and  Lady  Lisdor’s  pale 
face  flushed  to  a  pink. 

Ralph  Falcon  fell  thoughtful  ;  Althea  closed  her 
eyes  ;  and  they  were  silent  awhile.  Then  he  said, 
“  I  think  that,  since  you  saved  Alrasch  from  being 
killed,  he  should  be  yours.  Will  you  accept  him  ?  ” 

“Oh,  how  nice  of*you!”  cried  Althea.  “How 
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very,  very  nice  of  you  !  I  have  wanted  him  for  my 
own  ever  so.  But — but — ”  she  said  hesitating — “  I 
don’t  think  I  ought  to  take  him  from  you.  You  see, 
I  have  Ruth  and  George ;  but  you  are  among 
strangers ;  and  you  won’t  feel  so  lonely,  if  you  have 
him.” 

11 1  have  you,  and  Ruth,  and  George,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon.  “  You  must  have  him.” 

“  That  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  say  ;  and  I  will  take 
him  with  ever  so  many  thanks,”  said  Althea. 

“Good,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

Then  he  turned  to  Lady  Lisdor  and  said,  “  I’ve 
been  thinking  that  while  my  father  sent  gifts  to  his 
English  kin,  I  brought  none.  Of  course,  I  could 
buy  a  gift ;  but  that  would  not  be  the  same  as  if  it 
came  from  my  home.  But  I  brought  one  thing,  a 
girdle  I  wrought  myself ;  it  is  rough  ;  but  will  you 
take  it  from  me  ?” 

Lady  Lisdor  opened  her  mouth  to  refuse  it ;  but, 
looking  into  his  face,  she  changed  her  mind,  and 
said,  “  I  should  like  it  very  much  indeed.” 

He  went,  and  came  back  quickly,  bringing  an 
ebony  casket ;  and,  opening  it,  took  from  it  the 
girdle.  It  was  formed  of  seven  linked  falcon’s  claws 
of  wrought  gold,  each  holding  a  precious  stone.  It 
was  massive,  a  little  rough,  as  he  had  said,  almost 
barbaric,  yet  of  a  certain  fineness  of  design.  Lady 
Lisdor  took  it,  and  swung  it  to  and  fro,  doubting  ; 
she  had  not  looked  for  so  line  a  gift.  Then  she 
thrust  down  her  scruples  ;  looked  at  him  with 
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strange  eyes  and  said,  u  The  giver  of  a  girdle  should 
clasp  it  on.” 

“  Shall  I  ?  ”  he  said  slowly  ;  and  his  eyes  met  hers 
with  a  challenge  in  them.  u  It  is  a  magic  girdle.” 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  raised  her  arms  for 
answer.  He  dropped  on  one  knee  to  be  level  with 
her  waist,  and  clasped  it  round  her.  As  the  fasten¬ 
ing  clicked,  she  shivered. 

He  rose,  his  impassive  look  changed  to  a  faint  air 
of  triumph,  and  said,  u  That  girdle  will  take  its 
wearer  safe  through  five  hundred  miles  of  barbarous 
Asia.” 

“  What  are  its  magic  powers  ?  ”  said  Althea,  alert 
for  the  marvellous. 

“  Only  the  wearer  will  learn,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

Althea  had  fallen  from  the  brightness  his  coming 
had  inspired  into  her,  and  lay  back  very  frail  and 
white  against  the  cushions.  He  looked  at  her,  and 
said,  u  Child,  you  must  sleep,” 

She  opened  her  eyes  bright  with  fever,  and  said, 
“  I  wish  I  could,  Ralph.” 

He  drew  his  chair  closer,  and  leaning  forward 
said,  u  Look  into  my  eyes,  steadily.” 

He  passed  his  hand  over  her  forehead  slowly  and 
very  gently  ;  she  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  little  by 
little  the  feverish  brightness  faded  from  her  own  ; 
her  breathing  grew  smoother  ;  her  limbs  lay  heavier 
on  the  couch.  Then  her  eyes  grew  dim,  the  heavy 
lids  fell  slowly  over  them,  and  she  fell  into  a  sleep 
that  grew  quickly  deeper. 
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“  She  will  be  well  to-morrow,”  he  said  to  the 
wondering  Lady  Lisdor. 

u  It  won’t  hurt  her  at  all  ?  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor 
anxiously. 

u  Would  I  hurt  one  of  my  kin,  a  child,  Ruth  ?  ”  he 
said  gently. 

She  had  never  thought  his  voice  capable  of  so  soft 
an  inflection,  and  she  watched  him  draw  gently  the 
coverlets  over  the  sleeping  Althea,  feeling  that  the 
last  hour  had  shown  her  a  tenderer  sympathy  in  him 
than  she  had  imagined.  Leaving  the  sleeping  child, 
they  went  out  into  the  moonlight  to  breathe  the  cooler 
air  ;  and  walked  in  silence.  Now  and  again  her 
shoulder  touched  his  arm.  She  could  not  help  it. 

Later,  when  they  came  into  the  drawing-room, 
Miss  Freshington  cried  out  at  the  sight  of  the  girdle. 

u  Ralph  has  just  given  it  to  me,”  said  Lady  Lisdor, 
laying  her  hand  on  it. 

u  Of  course,  you  neither  of  you  thought  of  asking 
my  leave,”  said  Lord  Lisdor,  with  a  whimsical  air. 
“  And  I  should  make  no  end  of  a  fuss,  don’t  you 
know,  if  '  you  weren’t  so  jolly  1  Arabian  Nights,’ 
Ralph  ?” 

But  Miss  Freshington’s  eyes  blazed  suddenly  upon 
Ruth,  and  turned  from  her  to  fall  contemptuously  on 
Lord  Lisdor.  Till  they  went  to  bed,  little  used  as 
she  was  to  be  silent,  she  spoke  never  a  word  ;  she 
sat  in  earnest  thought. 

Althea  awoke  next  morning  writh  quiet  nerves,  and 
clear  eyes  ;  and  they  fell  once  more  into  the  easy 
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life,  the  pleasanter  for  the  absence  of  Prince  Me- 
linsky.  But  a  few  days  later  Lady  Hammersmith 
broke  abruptly  the  peace.  She  had  chanced  upon 
Ralph  Falcon’s  mutes,  and  came  to  dinner  bent 
on  protest,  indignant  and  inflamed.  The  antipathy 
between  her  and  Ralph  Falcon  had  grown  almost  a 
repulsion. 

They  were  scarcely  seated  when  she  cried,  “  I 
have  been  amazed  and  horrified  to-day  !  I  have 
discovered  that  you  have  dumb  servants,  Ralph, 
made  dumb  by  artificial  means  !  ” 

Ralph  Falcon  looked  at  her  patiently. 

“  It  is  disgraceful  !  Abominable  !  ”  she  cried.  “To 
think  that  Englishmen  should  practise  barbarities 
that  even  Orientals  have  abandoned  !  ” 

“  It  is  expedient,”  said  Ralph  Falcon ;  and  he 
began  to  eat  his  soup. 

“It  is  intolerable  !  Unless  you  give  me  your 
solemn  assurance  that  such  a  thing  shall  never  be 
permitted  again,  I  shall  inform  Mr.  Kantra  Prasad  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Press  shall  ring  with 
your  inhumanity  !  ” 

Ralph  Falcon  looked  at  her  flushed,  indignant 
face,  and  said,  “  What  is  the  Indian  Press  ?  ” 

“You  defy  me  ?  Very  well;  we  shall  see  !  You 
doubtless  fancy  that  I  shall  be  restrained  by  family 
considerations - ” 

“He’s  not  such  a  fool  as  to  fancy  you  guilty  of 
anything  so  sensible,  Amelia,”  Lord  Lisdor  broke  in 
angrily.  “  But  you  know  nothing  of  the — what 
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do  you  call  them  ? — the  conditions  of  life  out 
there.” 

“I  cannot  understand,  George,  how  you  dare 
interfere  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  such  inhuman 
abominations  !  ”  cried  Lady  Hammersmith  with  less 
fire. 

“  I  can,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“Are  there  many  mutes  on  your  father’s  estate, 
Mr.  Falcon  ?”  said  Miss  Freshington  quickly. 

“  Hundreds,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“This  is  worse  and  worse!  horror  on  horror!” 
cried  Lady  Hammersmith.  “  Hundreds  of  fellow- 
creatures  degraded  to  the  condition  of  brute  beasts 
that  these  Englishmen  may  pursue  their  evil  courses, 
and  glut  their  unscrupulous  passions,  unrestrained  by 
fear  of  information  !  Now  I  insist  that  these  two 
poor  unfortunate  men - ” 

“  Rubbish  !  They’re  most  cheerful  Johnnies,”  said 
Lord  Lisdor - 

“  Are  sent  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  and 
taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith  !  ” 

“  They  have  a  faith,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“They  worship  you,  I  suppose  ?”  said  Lady  Ham¬ 
mersmith. 

“  Not  yet,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  This  is  terrible  !  terrible  !  ”  said  Lady  Hammer¬ 
smith. 

“  Have  you  read  the  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  on  the  Revolution  in  Morality,  Mr.  Falcon?” 
said  Miss  Freshington  in  an  effort  to  change  the  subject. 
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“  No  ;  I  do  not  care  about  morals,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon. 

Lady  Hammersmith  groaned ;  Lord  Lisdor  grinned. 

“  European  morals  do  not  concern  me,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon. 

“  And  you  admit  it  ?  ”  said  Lady  Hammersmith  in 
a  breathless  tone. 

“  Is  Alrasch  all  right,  Althea  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor 
loudly. 

“  Yes  ;  and  Ralph’s  servants  think  they  will  get 
the  wolf-hound  well,  too,”  said  Althea.  “  They’ve 
been  nursing  it  like  a  child.” 

“  How  do  you  know  they  think  so  ?  ”  said  Lord 
Lisdor. 

“  Oh,  I’m  getting  to  understand  them  beautifully,” 
said  Althea.  “  They  are  very  good  at  signs.  Ralph 
has  given  Alrasch  to  me.” 

“  Impossible  !  ”  cried  Lady  Hammersmith.  “You 
cannot  keep  a  great  dog  like  that  !  Think  what  it 
will  eat  in  the  year  !  You  could  have  thousands  of 
pamphlets  on  the  most  important  questions  printed 
for  the  money,”  said  Lady  Hammersmith. 

Althea’s  face  fell. 

“You  always  had  a  careful  mind,  Amelia,”  said 
Lord  Lisdor  ;  Lady  Hammersmith  winced.  “I’ll 
keep  him  for  you  here,  Althea.” 

“  Thank  you,  George,”  said  Althea.  “  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  him  in  London  though  ;  it  would 
have  been  so  sociable.” 

“  Oh,  well,  we  must  see  if  your  income  can  be 
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raised  to  cover  the  extra  expense,”  said  Lord  Lisdor, 
who  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  money  which  had 
been  left  to  the  child  by  her  grandfather. 

Althea  smiled  at  him  gratefully. 

“  By  the  way,  Ralph,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  if 
you  do  come  across  Prince  Melinsky  in  the  East  ?  ” 
said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Kill  him,”  said  Ralph  Falcon  quietly. 

“  Kill  him  !  ”  cried  two  or  three  voices. 

“  Of  course.  He  frightened  Althea,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  me,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  It  sounds  rather  dreadful — but  I  think  he  could 
very  well  be  spared,”  said  Lady  Lisdor  thoughtfully. 

u  You  are  a  very  dreadful  person,  Ruth  !  ”  said 
Althea.  “  Now  is  that  charming,  Ralph  ?  ” 

“  I  said  that  Ruth  and  you  were  charming — and 
more,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  And  how  will  you  kill  him  ?  ”  said  Althea  in  a 
lively  curiosity. 

“  In  the  fashion  most  convenient,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Do  I  gather  that  you  deliberately  propose  to  kill 
Prince  Melinsky?”  said  Lady  Hammersmith  with 
her  awful  solemnity. 

“Yes,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  You  purpose  to — blot  out — a  fellow-creature — 
deliberately  ?  ”  said  Lady  Hammersmith. 

“  Fellow-creature  ?  The  man  is  a  Tartar,”  said 
Ralph  Falcon  haughtily. 

“  Do  you  set — no  value — on  human  life  ?  ”  said 
Lady  Hammersmith,  very  slowly  indeed. 
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“  Why  should  I  ?  ”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“That  is  enough.  This  horrible,  cold-blooded, 
appalling  cynicism  is  no  place  for  the  budding  soul 
of  a  young  child.  I  remove  Althea  from  this  per¬ 
nicious  influence  to-morrow,”  said  Lady  Hammersmith. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  get  no  cynicism  till  you 
find  it  for  us,”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  Ruth,  I  cannot  argue  the  matter.  As  an  English 
mother - ” 

“As  an  English  mother  your  only  concern  with 
Althea  is  to  spoil  her  sport,”  Lord  Lisdor  broke  in, 
with  intent  to  enrage. 

Althea  looked  at  him  gratefully. 

Lady  Hammersmith  did  not  accept  his  challenge  ; 
and  a  gloom  fell  on  them  which  broke  the  flow  of 
their  talk.  After  dinner  Lady  Hammersmith  kept 
Althea  by  her  ostentatiously  protecting  side  ;  but 
plunging  hotly  into  a  discussion  with  Miss  Fresh  - 
ington,  she  forgot  her  for  a  while,  and  Althea  fled. 

In  the  smoking-room  Lord  Lisdor  said  to  his 
cousin,  “  Your  father’s  estate  seems  to  be  run  on  rum 
lines,  what  with  killing  missionaries,  and  making 
people  dumb,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  don’t  you 
know  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  it  seems  strange  to  you  ;  but  I  have 
grown  up  among  it.  The  people  are  Eastern  ;  and 
the  methods  are  Eastern.  The  result  is  good,”  said 
Ralph  Falcon. 

Lord  Lisdor  gathered  from  his  tone  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  talk  of  it,  and  asked  no  further  question. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AN  OFFER  OF  A  CROWN 

The  next  day  dawned  on  Lady  Hammersmith’s  un¬ 
broken  purpose  ;  and  she  said  that  she  would  return 
to  Town  in  the  afternoon,  and  take  Althea  with  her. 
Lady  Lisdor  protested,  and  Lord  Lisdor  was  rude  ; 
but  she  remained  unshaken  from  her  resolve.  Althea 
was  sad,  for  all  that  Lady  Lisdor  could  do  to  comfort 
her ;  and  wandered  about  with  Alrasch,  wearing  a 
woebegone  air. 

Ralph  Falcon  came  upon  them,  and  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter  ;  and  she  said,  “  I  am  so  sorry 
to  leave  Quivern.  I  shall  be  so  dull  and  dismal 
in  Town.” 

“  Don’t  you  like  Town  ?  ”  he  said. 

u  No  :  I  don’t.  Here  life  is  quite  full  of  pleasant 
things,  don’t  you  know  ?  In  Town  it  is  quite  empty. 
I  shall  have  Alrasch  though  ;  ”  and  she  grew  a  little 
brighter  at  the  thought. 

“  Every  one  is  lonely,”  said  Ralph  Falcon  ;  and 
he  considered  her  carefully  :  ever  since  she  had  so 
swiftly  stripped  the  muzzle  off  Alrasch,  he  had  sus- 
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pected  that  she  was  of  a  stronger  spirit  than  her  frail 
air  had  at  first  led  him  to  believe  :  and  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  her,  a  thought  came  to  him. 

“  Pm  not  lonely  here,”  she  said. 

u  Well,  it’s  my  fault  you  are  going,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon. 

“  Oh,  no,”  said  Althea  generously.  u  Mamma  is 
like  that.” 

“  I  have  a  mind  to  take  you  away  to  Fairyland,” 
said  Ralph  Falcon. 

u  I  am  too  old  to  believe  in  those  kind  of  things  ;  I 
am  thirteen,”  said  Althea  with  dignity. 

“  I  might  find  one  for  you,  nevertheless,”  said 
Ralph  Falcon. 

u  I  wish  you  would,”  said  Althea  wistfully.  u  Oh, 
here  comes  mamma  !  ”  And  she  fled. 

Lady  Hammersmith  came  with  a  very  important 
face,  burdened  with  a  mission.  She  stopped  before 
Ralph  Falcon,  and  said,  u  I  was  determined  not  to  go 
without  a  few  words  with  you,  Ralph.”  She  paused. 
“  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  very  badly  edu¬ 
cated  ;  but  as  you  have  never  been  exposed  to  the 
degrading  influences  of  an  English  Public  School, 
there  is  some  hope  for  you.  I  wish  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  native  races  with  whom  you  are  brought 
into  contact,  to  bid  you  remember  that  they  are  in 
every  respect  your  superiors,  because  they  are  purer 
than  you  ;  because  their  finer  souls - ” 

“You  are  plainly  a  very  ignorant  woman,”  said 
Ralph  Falcon  quietly. 
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“  Oh  !  ”  cried  Lady  Hammersmith.  “  Very  well  : 
I  find  that  you  are,  as  I  expected,  hardened.  I  will 
have  no  further  dealings  with  you  !  I  forbid  you  my 
house  !  And  understand  that  though  I  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  with  a  corrupt,  time-serving  English  Press,  I 
can  have  the  Indian  Press  take  the  matter  up  ;  and  I 
will  not  rest  till  the  horrors  of  your  father’s  estate 
have  been  unmasked,  and  suppressed  by  the  moral 
fervour  of  an  indignant  world  !  ” 

“You  are  talking  of  matters  of  which  you  know 
nothing,  you  foolish  woman,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“Am  I?  Am  I? — You  shall  see!”  cried  Lady 
Hammersmith,  who  was  used  to  speak  plainly,  but 
never  to  be  spoken  to  with  this  plainness.  “  But 
behind  me  is  the  immense  moral  force  of  England’s 
womanhood  ;  and  you  shall  see  !  ” 

Her  anger  against  him  had  not  abated  when  she 
left  Quivern  Court. 

Ruth  herself  drove  Althea  to  the  station,  in  her 
dog-cart ;  and  returned  dejected. 

Ralph  Falcon  met  her  returning,  as  he  was 
strolling  through  the  park  ;  and  she  climbed  down 
from  the  cart,  and  walked  with  him  to  the  house. 

“  Althea  seems  unhappy  in  her  home,”  he  said. 

“  She  is.  She’s  very  lonely,  poor  child.  We  have 
her  here  as  often  as  we  can  ;  but  every  now  and  then 
her  mother  fancies  that  we  have  a  bad  influence  on 
her,”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  I  shall  change  it,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  You  ?  How  can  you  ?  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 
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“  I  think  I  see  a  way,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Oh,  I  do  wish  you  would  !  ”  she  said. 

“  You  are  very  fond  of  her  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  I  believe  I  am  fonder  of  her  than  of  any  one  in 
the  world — now,”  she  said. 

Lord  Lisdor  met  them  in  the  garden,  and  said  to 
her,  “ 1  suppose  we  shall  have  to  move  to  London 
after  that  child  ?  ” 

“Yes  ;  soon,”  she  said. 

The  going  of  Lady  Hammersmith  was  pleasant  to 
them  ;  but  they  regretted  Althea.  Ralph  Falcon  was 
now  thrown  yet  more  with  Miss  Freshington  ;  for 
she  was  more  with  Lady  Lisdor  now  that  Althea  had 
gone  ;  and  she  grew  more  intimate  with  him,  and 
more  curious  about  his  life  in  the  East.  He  was  not 
open  with  her,  and  manifestly  averse  from  answering 
her  discreet  questions  ;  but  the  little  she  learned 
spurred  her  imagination,  and  strengthened  her  belief 
that  he  was  a  man  of  power  and  authority  in  his  own 
country.  His  influence  over  her  was  growing 
steadily  all  the  while,  and  he  knew  it.  She,  for  her 
part,  had  ceased  to  struggle  against  it ;  and  was 
rather  striving  to  become  more  his  friend  than  Lady 
Lisdor,  of  whom  she  was  growing  more  and  more 
jealous.  Of  a  sudden  he  believed  that  the  time  had 
come  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end,  and  was  the 
readier  to  do  so  that  he  had  learned  from  Lord 
Lisdor  that  the  formalities  of  marrying  were  a  matter 
of  weeks,  and  he  desired  to  be  on  his  way  home  as 
soon  as  might  be. 
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He  chose  a  night  when  the  air  was  heavy  with  a 
coming  storm,  and  the  nerves  of  the  two  women 
were  on  edge.  He  sat  on  the  terrace  with  Miss 
Freshington  :  Lord  Lisdor  had  gone  to  write  a  letter ; 
Lady  Lisdor,  restless,  had  wandered  away  down  to 
the  woods.  The  night  was  very  dark  and  still ; 
there  was  a  faint  flicker,  at  the  black  horizon,  of  far¬ 
away  lightning  ;  and  the  feeling  that  they  were  alone 
together  out  of  the  world,  was  strong  upon  her.  She 
talked  fitfully,  nervelessly  ;  he  said  u  yes  ”  or  u  no,” 
if  she  asked  him  anything  ;  and  she  was  aware  that 
he  was  in  a  grave  thoughtfulness.  Then  they  fell 
silent.  He  said  presently,  u  I  return  very  soon  to  the 
East ;  it  is  not  likely  that  *  I  shall  ever  come  to 
England  again.” 

The  night  went  very  cold  to  her  ;  she  shivered  ; 
and  had  nothing  to  say. 

He  was  silent  awhile,  giving  her  time  to  realise  ; 
then  he  said,  u  Will  you  marry  me,  Miss  Freshing¬ 
ton  ?  ” 

She  was  taken  aback,  her  mind  in  a  whirl  :  she  had 
not  looked  for  it  so  very  soon  ....  did  she 
desire  it,  or  did  she  not  ?  .  .  .  .  She  did  not 
know  ....  she  wanted  time  ....  she  did  not 
want  time  ....  pleased  vanity  struggled  with  a 
formless  fear  ....  she  knew  that  she  must  decide 
now,  that  she  would  never  have  another  chance. 

u  Marry  you  ?  ”  she  said  in  a  shaking  voice — - 
u  marry  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  said. 
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“  What  can  you  give  me,  Mr.  Falcon  ?  ”  she  said, 
seeking  time  to  learn  what  she  desired. 

“  I  can  give  you  a  crown,”  said  Ralph  Falcon  in 
his  even  voice. 

“  A  crown  ?  ”  she  murmured. 

“Yes;  you  will  be  the  wife  of  a  ruler  of  the 
kingdom.  But  you  must  know  that  it  is  a  crown 
rarely  worn  before  the  eyes  of  man.  The  wearing  of 
it  is  not  splendid  with  pageants.  We  live  aloof  from 
our  subjects.  My  wife  too  is  my  consort,  and  the 
mother  of  my  sons  ;  but  she  does  not  hold  the 
sceptre.  At  the  most  she  may  help  me  rule.” 

The  last  words  fell  idly  on  her  ears,  her  mind  was 
too  full  of  the  central  idea  of  the  crown.  The 
desire  of  her  heart  was  power  ;  she  confused  the 
symbol  with  the  fact,  and  in  the  darkness  there 
gleamed,  very  plain  to  her  eyes,  a  shining  crown. 
She  was  dazzled,  amazed  ;  then  the  sense  of  some¬ 
thing  lacking  fell  on  her  heart,  and  she  did  not 
speak,  struggling  with  the  new  thought. 

He  did  not  press  her,  but  waited  silent. 

Presently  she  said,  in  a  shaking  voice,  “  I  am 
amazed,  confused.  A  crown  is  a  great  thing,  indeed. 
It  dazzles  me.  But  men  offer  love  too.” 

“  Love  ?  ”  said  Ralph  Falcon  in  unmoved,  passion¬ 
less  tones — “  love  ?  What  is  this  love  ?  All  of  you 
talk  of  it,  men  and  women  alike.  Your  writers  write 
of  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  for  women  and 
dreamers  to  love,  not  for  men  with  their  work  to  do. 
I  have  no  time  for  love  ;  I  have  to  rule  the  people.” 
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The  crown  was  shining  brighter  and  brighter 
before  her  eyes. 

“  But  yet — — ”  she  said,  and  as  she  wavered,  the 
jewels  in  the  crown  blazed  more  brilliant  than  ever 
jewels  from  the  earth.  “  Yes  ;  I  will  marry  you,  Ralph/’ 
she  said  faintly.  He  rose,  and  raised  her  hand  to 
his  lips  ;  let  it  fall,  and  dropped  back  into  his  chair. 
They  sat  silent.  Of  a  sudden  a  throbbing  ache  for 
a  word  of  passion,  or  fondness  began  to  rack  her 
heart.  With  a  sob  she  rose  ;  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck  ;  touched  his  forehead  with  very  cold  lips ; 
cried,  “You  will  love  me  a  little  too,  Ralph  !”  and 
hurried  from  the  terrace  on  unsteady  feet. 

He  sat  with  a  new  heaviness  on  his  heart  ;  and 
Lady  Lisdor  came  out  of  the  darkness.  She  stood 
before  him  a  moment,  and  said  in  a  low,  clear  voice, 
“  I  am  to  congratulate  you,  I  see.” 

“  Why  should  you  ?  ”  he  said,  rising  ;  and  they 
walked  together  to  the  house  without  another  word. 

Ralph  Falcon  came  into  the  smoking-room  pleased 
that  he  had  settled  the  matter  of  his  marriage  ;  and 
that  he  had  made  it  clear  to  Miss  Freshington  what 
he  demanded  from  his  wife.  He  found  Lord  Lisdor 
smoking  and  thinking,  a  rare  and  dangerous  practice 
with  him. 

“  Miss  Freshington  has  promised  to  marry  me,”  he 
said. 

“The  deuce  she  has!”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  -“Well — 
I — congratulate  you,”  Ralph  Falcon  sat  down,  and 
lit  a  cigar. 
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“You  have  at  any  rate  got  what  you  wanted — 
health  and  brains,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Yes,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  And  beauty  besides,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“No,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Well,  well  ;  a  matter  of  taste.  Most  men  think 
so.  But - ”  said  Lord  Lisdor,  and  stopped. 

“What  ?”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Haven’t  you  rushed  it  rather  ?  Aren’t  you  a  bit 
afraid  ?  ” 

“  Of  what  ?”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  She’s  a  headstrong  young  woman,  crammed  with 
these  nonsensical  new  ideas,  flattered  to  the  top  of 
her  bent ;  and  if  she  can’t  go  on  having  her  own 
way,  she’ll  kick  over  the  traces,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  I  wanted  a  creature  of  spirit.  I  am  not  afraid. 
I  believe  her  honest.” 

“  Honest !  ”  cried  Lord  Lisdor  scornfully.  “  The 
dear  creatures  never  are  honest !  They  make  so 
many  reservations,  don’t  you  know  ?  All  except 
Ruth  ;  and  I  expect  I  shall  fall  over  her  honesty  one 
of  these  days,  and  hurt  myself  badly.” 

“  Miss  Freshington  had  better  be  honest,”  said 
Ralph  Falcon,  in  his  even  tones.  “  I  had  to  marry 
a  certain  kind  of  woman  :  I  think  she  is  near  it. 
And  yet - ” 

“  And  yet  what  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  I  had  come  to  England  a  year  ago — before 
you  married  Ruth - ” 

“Ah,”  said  Lord -Lisdor  very  seriously;  “I  have 
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just  been  thinking  it  out  very  carefully,  and  I’m  not 
sure  that  I  don’t  wish  you  had.  I  was  awfully, 
desperately  fond  of  her,  mind  you — mad  about  her, 
don’t  you  know  ?  And  I’m  fond  of  her  still,  but  it’s 
different.  It’s  different  with  her  too  ;  she’s  some¬ 
how  left  me  behind,  reading  and  talking  to  clever 
people  ?  ” 

11  And  you  are  tired  of  her  ?  Well,  one  always 
tires  of  a  woman,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

u  I  somehow  think  it  would  have  been  different  if 
we  had  had  a  child.  I  fancy  we  should  have  kept 
fonder  of  one  another,  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said  Lord 
Lisdor. 

“  It  is  likely ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  it,”  said 
Ralph  Falcon. 

On  his  way  to  bed  Lord  Lisdor  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Lady  Lisdor’s  room,  and  entered  in  obedience 
to  her  “  You  may  come  in,  George.” 

She  was  lying  back  in  an  easy  chair,  very  listless, 
an  open  book  beside  her.  Her  hair  fell  about  her 
in  a  cloud,  and  her  feet,  very  white,  and  very  beauti¬ 
fully  shaped,  peeped  from  under  her  dressing-gown. 

“  Am  I  interrupting  you  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  No,”  she  said  dreamily.  “You  may  talk  to 
me.” 

u  I  came  to  tell  you  that  Agnes  Freshington  has 
promised  to  marry  Ralph,”  he  said,  sitting  dowTn  on 
a  facing  chair. 

“  Yes  ;  it  is  a  pity,”  she  said. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  the  makings  of  much  domestic 
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happiness  myself,”  he  said  ;  “  yet  the  girl’s  in  love 
with  him.” 

“A  fancy,”  said  Lady  Lisdor  :  “ she’s  too  much  in 
love  with  herself  for  it  to  last.” 

“  That’s  so  ;  but  he  is  not  in  love  with  her.” 

u  Why  should  he  be  ?  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  That’s  exactly  what  he  would  say  himself,”  said 
Lord  Lisdor. 

11  Oh,  she  is  not  the  right  kind  of  woman  for  him 
at  all  !  She’s  not  a  nice  girl,  you  know,  George !  ” 

u  She  isn’t ;  but  she’s  very  smart,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  She  could  never  make  him  happy,”  said  Lady 
Lisdor. 

“  And  she  herself  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  it  will  be  all  her  own  fault.  She  will  inter¬ 
fere  ;  and  men  like  to  be  left  alone.  Ralph  above 
all,”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“You’ve  sized  him  up  pretty  correctly,”  said  Lord 
Lisdor. 

“  After  all  she’s  only  a  new-fangled  kind  of  fool,” 
said  Lady  Lisdor. 

They  were  silent  awhile,  both  thoughtful.  At 
last  he  said,  “  Well,  it  certainly  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  distinctly  rum.  Good-night,  child, 
and  do  not  spoil  your  pretty  eyes  reading  too  much.” 

Lady  Lisdor  lay  thinking  for  a  long  while,  in  an 
angry  mood,  at  loggerheads  with  Fortune.  Then, 
when  she  tried  to  sleep,  sleep  would  not  for  a  long 
while  come  ;  and  in  the  end  she  fell  into  a  dream¬ 
land  full  of  trouble. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ALTHEA  BREAKS  WITH  HER  MOTHER 

Althea  found  London  dull  indeed  after  her  full, 
pleasant  life  at  Quivern  Court.  She  spent  the  most 
of  her  day  in  her  room  alone  :  her  mother  was  too 
busy  with  the  meetings  of  her  societies  to  give  any  of 
her  time  to  her,  her  carriage  too  full  of  supporters  to 
have  room  for  the  child  to  drive  out  with  her  ;  her 
governess  was  too  busy,  acting  as  her  mother’s  secre¬ 
tary,  to  give  her  lessons,  or  companionship  ;  her 
father,  busy  with  his  discreet  pleasures,  only  saw 
her  for  half  an  hour  now  and  again.  She  had  a 
subscription  at  Mudie’s  ;  filled  her  life  with  books 
and  dreams ;  and  was  diverted  a  little  from  her 
loneliness  by  long  letters  from  Lady  Lisdor.  She 
took  the  air,  indeed,  in  the  Park,  more  often 
than  she  had  been  used.  Alrasch  needed  exercise, 
and  was  an  excellent  protector  ;  and  her  wanderings 
grew  longer  and  longer  as  she  learned  the  use  of 
him.  At  last  on  a  day  when  her  books  ran  short, 
and  she  saw  no  way  of  getting  at  once  fresh  ones, 

her  spirit  was  spurred  to  revolt  by  the  need  ;  it  grew 
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plain  to  her  that  the  time  had  come  for  more  violent 
measures  ;  and  in  Alrasch  she  found  the  helper  to 
give  her  courage. 

She  dressed  herself  in  her  prettiest  clothes  ;  then, 
bethinking  herself  that  she  had  no  money,  went  to 
her  mother’s  bedroom,  and  found  her  purse  on  the 
dressing-table :  as  she  had  thought  likely,  Lady 
Hammersmith  had  forgotten  it.  For  a  wonder 

there  was  gold  in  it  ;  and  she  took  out  three 

- 

sovereigns.  Then  she  came  into  the  boudoir,  and 
going  to  the  writing-table,  wrote  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  “ 1.O.U.  three  pounds — Althea  Flodden.” 

She  looked  at  it  with  a  pleased  air :  Lord  Lisdor 
had  shown  her  a  like  writing  once  :  then  another 
thought  came  to  her  ;  and  smiling  with  a  faint  mis¬ 
chief,  she  wrote  under  it,  11  Is  it  quite  right  to  put 
temptation  in  the  servants’  way  by  leaving  money 
about  ?  ”  and  taking  the  sheet,  set  it  under  her 
mother’s  purse.  She  came  down  the  stairs,  carry¬ 
ing  the  packet  of  books,  brought  Alrasch  from  his 
kennel  in  the  garden,  and  came  into  the  hall.  One 
of  the  footmen  was  gazing  at  himself  in  a  mirror 
with  yawning  admiration,  smoothing  his  hair. 

“  Robert,”  she  said  gently,  “  I  want  you  to  come 
out  with  me  ;  go  and  put  on  your  hat.” 

“  I  can’t,  miss,”  said  Robert  without  turning 
round. 

Althea  smiled  a  little  grim  smile,  considered 
Robert’s  position  for  a  moment,  then  slipped  off 
Alrasch’s  muzzle,  and  said  sharply,  “Well  then,  I 
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am  going  to  set  Alrasch  on  you  ;  and  I  think  he 
will  tear  you — Alrasch  ! — s-s-s-s  !  ”  Alrasch  snarled, 
crouched  to  spring,  only  restrained  by  her  light 
grasp  on  his  collar,  and  Robert  turned  swiftly. 
One  glance  at  the  bared  teeth  of  the  dog,  one 
glance  at  Althea’s  eyes,  and  his  florid  face 
whitened. 

u  Oh,  Lord,  miss !  ”  he  cried.  u  I’ll  come  at 
once  !  ” 

Althea  let  the  full  sense  of  his  peril  sink  into  him, 
and  then  said,  u  Quiet,  Alrasch — quiet  !  I  thought 
you  only  wanted  training,  Robert ;  get  your  hat,  and 
be  quick  !  ” 

Robert  ran  for  his  hat,  with  knocking  knees  ;  while 
Althea,  after  muzzling  Alrasch,  chose  the  prettiest 
gold-mounted  cane  her  father  had,  thinking  that  it 
would  help  her  to  maintain  an  air  of  dignity.  When 
Robert  came  back  she  gave  him  the  books  to  carry, 
and  bidding  him  walk  behind  her,  left  the  house 
with  Alrasch.  She  walked  up  into  Piccadilly,  and 
down  it  to  the  Circus.  There  she  hailed  a  four- 
wheeler,  took  Alrasch  inside  with  her,  put  Robert 
on  the  box  and  drove  to  Mudie’s.  At  Mudie’s  she 
secured  the  greatest  attention  ever  accorded  to  a 
subscriber  ;  discoursed  of  her  taste  in  books  to  the 
manager  ;  and  left  him  astonished  and  troubled  by 
her  choice.  On  coming  out  she  found  herself 
hungry  ;  and  came  down  Oxford  Street  looking  for 
a  restaurant  to  her  liking.  The  air  of  Frascati’s 
pleased  her,  and  she  went  in.  One  of  the  big  men 
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in  uniform  told  her  that  Alrasch  might  not  go  into 
the  restaurant  with  her,  but  must  be  left  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule.  Thereupon,  she  took  off  his  muzzle,  and  said 
gently,  u  Very  well ;  but  if  he  tries  to  follow  me, 
you  must  stop  him.” 

She  walked  into  the  dining-hall ;  and  Alrasch 
having  shown  his  teeth,  as  a  ticket  admitting  him, 
to  the  big  man,  followed  her.  She  chose  a  table 
whence  she  could  see  the  greatest  number  of  people, 
bade  Robert  sit  at  one  a  little  way  off,  and  sitting 
down,  looked  through  the  menu  in  the  deliberate 
fashion  of  a  person  of  nice  tastes.  She  chose  salmon 
mayonnaise  for  herself,  and  then  scanned  Robert 
with  thoughtful  eyes  :  he  seemed  to  her  a  healthy 
young  man  who  should  have  a  healthy  appetite. 
She  ordered  a  large  steak  and  beer  for  him.  As 
she  ate  her  salmon,  she  amused  herself  by  observing 
the  people  lunching  round  her  ;  and  they  watched 
her  with  wondering  eyes.  She  ordered  a  soufflee, 
and  after  it  an  ice  ;  and  after  she  had  eaten  them, 
sat  for  a  while  in  a  very  pleasant  indolence.  When 
she  had  paid,  and  come  out,  Robert  seemed  to  her 
unnecessary,  a  mere  encumbrance  ;  and  she  bade 
him  go  home  with  the  books,  giving  him  no  answer 
to  his  natural  question  whither  should  he  tell  Lady 
Hammersmith  she  had  gone.  Then  she  went  down 
Oxford  Street  alone,  having  learned  from  a  policeman 
that  it  led  to  the  Park.  When  she  came  into  the 
Park  she  sent  Alrasch  swimming  in  the  Serpentine  ; 
and  later  in  the  afternoon  she  watched  the  people  in 
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the  Row,  with  Alrasch  sleeping  at  her  feet.  Later 
she  was  strolling  down  towards  Piccadilly  to  have 
tea,  when  she  was  recognised  by  some  members  of 
the  Summer  Club,  and  invited  to  have  tea  with  them. 
They  were  all  talking  quickly  about  their  common 
friends  and  enemies,  people  of  whom  she  had  heard  ; 
and  tiring  of  it  after  a  while  she  bade  them  goodbye, 
and  came  home. 

When  she  reached  the  house,  she  found  it  in  a 
bustle,  the  door  was  open,  a  police  inspector  was 
talking  to  the  butler,  and  three  messenger  boys  were 
waiting  in  the  hall.  Robert  had  related  to  the 
servants  amid  many  “  Well  I  never’s,”  how  he  had 
spent  the  morning  ;  and  Lady  Hammersmith,  having 
found  Althea’s  I.O.U.  on  her  table,  had  learned  from 
them  that  she  was  wandering  alone  about  London. 
Since  she  knew  little  about  her,  and  suspected  her  of 
an  idyllic  ignorance  quite  foreign  to  her,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  must  needs  come  to 
harm  ;  and  since  her  mind  ran  always  in  that  groove, 
she  hastened  to  assure  herself  that  she  must  needs 
be  dragged  to  the  lair  of  one  of  the  silk-hatted  satyrs, 
by  whom,  by  dint  of  asserting  it  frequently,  she  had 
come  to  believe  the  West  of  London  to  be  inhabited. 
She  had  seized  the  chance  of  once  more  proving  her¬ 
self  a  woman  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action  ;  and 
bringing  her  extraordinary  powers  of  making  a  fuss 
to  the  prevention  of  this  most  unlikely  catastrophe, 
was  working  Scotland  Yard,  the  District  Messengers 
and  the  telegraph  wires  as  hard  as  mortal  woman 
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could  work  them.  She  had,  besides,  despatched 
Lord  Hammersmith,  the  footmen,  and  some  of  the 
maids  in  search  of  the  child ;  and  at  the  very  moment 
the  questing  servants  were  very  pleasantly  engaged 
in  the  saloon  bar  of  a  Piccadilly  public-house. 

At  the  entrance  of  Althea,  the  butler,  relying  on 
his  years,  and  desirous  of  appearing  important  before 
the  inspector,  said  to  her,  “  So  you’ve  come  back, 
have  you,  Miss  Althea  ?  And  a  pretty  trouble  you’ve 
given  us  all.  You  ought  to  know - ” 

u  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  remember  your  place, 
Reed  ?  If  ever  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  again  before 
I  speak  to  you,  I  will  have  you  discharged  for 
impertinence  !  ”  said  Althea,  turning  on  him  with 
very  angry  eyes. 

The  butler  flushed  and  gasped ;  the  inspector 
grinned  ;  a  messenger  boy  sniggered  ;  and  Althea 
walked  up  the  stairs,  holding  herself  very  straight; 
went  to  her  room  ;  and  having  taken  off  her  hat, 
composed  herself  to  read  one  of  the  books  from 
Mudie’s,  awaiting  with  a  serene  mind  her  mother’s 
onslaught. 

Lady  Hammersmith  was  beyond  measure  disgusted 
by  her  returning  in  so  tame  a  fashion she  felt  that 
her  efforts  to  prove  herself  a  woman  of  resource  had 
been  unfairly  foiled  :  at  the  least  Althea  should  have 
been  brought  back  by  the  police  :  but  remembering 
of  a  sudden  an  important  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Penalisation  of  Vice,  she  was  forced  to  hurry 
away,  without  rebuking  her.  It  was  not  until  the 
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next  afternoon  that  she  found  time  to  deal  with  her  ; 
then,  since  long  continuance  in  the  pursuit  of  noble 
ends  had  soured  her  temper,  and  the  gibes  of  the 
morning  papers  at  the  meeting  of  the  night  before 
had  touched  it  on  the  raw,  she  came  into  Althea’s 
room  with  her  motherly  acerbity  properly  rankling, 
and  with  the  words  of  exaggerated  reproof  tripping 
off  her  tongue. 

“  What  does  this  mean,  Althea  ?  ”  she  cried.  “  It 
is  disgraceful  of  you  ! — disgraceful  !  You  upset  the 
house  !  The  whole  police — the  whole  police — ” 
she  clung  to  the  grateful  thought — “  of  London  were 
hunting  for  you  !  You  wasted  all  my  afternoon  !  It 
was  disgraceful  !  ” 

“  It  wasn’t !  ”  said  Althea,  flushing.  “  I  never  did 
anything  disgraceful  in  my  life  !  ” 

“  Do  not — do  not  bandy  words  with  me,  you 
wicked  child  !  What  does  it  mean  ?  ”  cried  Lady 
Hammersmith. 

“It  means  that  I’m  going  to  look  after  myself,” 
said  Althea  quietly. 

“  Look  after  yourself  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said 
Lady  Hammersmith. 

“  Other  little  girls  have  people  to  look  after  them  ; 
governesses,  or  maids,  or  mothers.  I  haven’t,  so  I’m 
going  to  look  after  myself,”  said  Althea,  in  her  slow, 
gentle  voice. 

“This  is  not  true!  You  have  a  maid,  and  a 
governess.  I  am  sorry  that  a  child  of  mine  should 
tell  lies  !  ”  said  Lady  Hammersmith. 
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“  It  is  true  !  I  never  tell  lies  !”  said  Althea  fiercely, 
and  her  lips  began  to  tremble.  “  I  haven’t  seen  Miss 
Blayne  or  you  for  three  days ;  and  my  rooms  haven’t 
been  dusted  for  a  week.  So  I  am  going  to  see  after 
myself,  don’t  you  know.” 

The  last  words  were  unfortunate  :  a  very  echo  of 
Lord  Lisdor,  they  inflamed  her  mother’s  parental 
indignation  to  intemperate  anger. 

“  I  see  what  it  is  !  ”  she  cried.  u  This  comes  of 
staying  at  Quivern  Court  !  You  shall  never  go  there 
again  ! — never.”  Althea’s  face  fell.  “  And  that 
money  too  !  Taking  other  people’s  money  is  stealing. 
You  ought  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  it !  ” 

Althea  winced,  but  said  bravely,  u  It’s  my  money  ; 
I  have  three  hundred  a-year.” 

Lord  Lisdor  had  prepared  her  to  demand  some  of 
her  money  if  she  needed  it  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
actually  a  part  of  the  quarterly  cheque  for  her 
allowance. 

Lady  Hammersmith  shifted  her  ground,  and  falling 
from  violence  to  a  deep  solemnity,  said,  11  Do  you 
know  that  that  money  was  going  to  a  poor  unfor¬ 
tunate  woman,  to  help  her  to  give  up  her  wicked 
life,  and  live  better  ?  And  now  you’ve  spent  it.” 

“  Wouldn’t  that  have  rather  been  taking  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  bread,  and  giving  it  to  the  dogs  ?  ”  said  Althea. 

Lady  Hammersmith  gasped,  and  said,  “  Althea,  do 
you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  It’s  blasphemy  !  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  can  be  ;  it’s  quite  true,”  said 
Althea, 
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“You  shock  me  !  You  horrify  me  !  You  wicked 
child  !  ”  cried  Lady  Hammersmith,  who  was  coming 
to  her  wits’  end.  “  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
you  !  I  shall  send  you  to  school !  ” 

Althea  did  not  want  to  go  to  school  ;  and  having 
heard  her  mother  declare  frequently  that  all  schools 
were  hotbeds  of  the  worst  vices,  she  said  thought¬ 
fully,  “  Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  go  to  school.  I  should 
learn  lots  of  interesting  things  at  school.” 

“No  ;  you  shall  not  go  to  school  !  But  I  shall 
punish  you  severely,”  said  Lady  Hammersmith. 

“  I  can’t  help  it,”  said  Althea,  with  a  little  yawn 
of  unaffected  weariness.  “  I’m  going  to  see  after 
myself  for  the  future.” 

Her  words  and  air  exasperated  Lady  Hammer¬ 
smith  beyond  endurance  ;  she  darted  forward,  and 
struck  clumsily  Althea’s  cheek. 

There  was  a  snarl  from  Alrasch,  and  if  the  quick 
hand  of  his  mistress  had  not  caught  his  collar,  as  he 
was  springing,  Lady  Hammersmith  would  have  been 
badly  hurt.  Althea  stood  with  the  breath  panting 
from  her  parted  lips,  her  eyes  opening  and  shutting, 
as  she  strove  to  understand  what  had  befallen  her. 
Then  with  a  great  cry,  she  dropped  on  her  knees, 
and  with  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  growling 
Alrasch,  her  face  pressed  against  his  head,  she  burst 
into  a  storm  of  sobs. 

Lady  Hammersmith  stood  helpless,  staring  stupidly, 
utterly  dumbfounded.  It  was  indeed  a  fall  :  she  the 
patroness  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
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animals,  children,  and  aborigines,  the  firm  opponent 
of  the  cat  for  ruffians,  had  struck  her  own  child.  But, 
besides,  a  clamorous,  strange  feeling  was  beating  at 
her  heart — a  feeling  which  could  not  find  expression. 
She  had  most  likely  never  in  her  life  spoken  a  tender 
word  to  the  child  ;  and  without  the  habit  of  tender¬ 
ness,  she  could  not  cope  with  the  situation.  Presently, 
she  came  forward,  but  the  bared  teeth  of  Alrasch 
drove  her  hurriedly  back.  His  opposition,  however, 
restored  to  her  her  natural,  maternal  acerbity,  and 
she  said,  u  Come,  Althea ;  you  are  not  hurt  so 
badly  as  all  that.  This  is  temper — wicked,  depraved 
temper !  ” 

“  Will  you  go  away  ?  ”  said  Althea  between  her 
sobs.  u  I  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with  you 
again — you — you — unnatural  parent  !  ” 

Lady  Hammersmith  could  find  no  words  ;  then  a 
clock  struck,  and  she  remembered  a  meeting.  She 
hurried  away,  glad  to  escape,  and  salved  her  con¬ 
science  by  telling  Miss  Blayne  to  go  to  the  child. 
But  as  she  drove  to  the  meeting  the  remembrance  of 
the  desolate  little  figure  clinging  to  the  dog  kept 
coming  into  her  mind,  and  prevented  almost  a  proper 
consideration  of  the  heads  of  her  speech. 

Althea  sobbed  on  for  a  while,  then  locked  the  door, 
bathed  her  face,  and  sat  down  in  her  easy  chair, 
staring  desolately  before  her.  She  could  not  think 
very  clearly  :  the  pain  had  been  nothing,  she  would 
have  endured  ten  times  as  much  without  wincing. 
But  her  pride  had  been  grievously  wounded  :  she, 
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Althea  Flodden  had  been  struck,  and  every  time  the 
thought  thrust  itself  afresh  upon  her,  she  quivered 
and  flushed  with  a  burning  shame. 

Presently,  she  was  distracted  from  her  unhappy 
thoughts  by  a  knock  at  the  door  ;  and  Miss  Blayne 
called  to  her  to  open.  Althea  set  her  lips,  and  gave 
no  answer.  Miss  Blayne  knocked  again  ;  then  she 
knocked  and  knocked,  and  called  and  called  ;  and 
after  a  while  a  glimmering  smile  broke  through  the 
trouble  on  Althea’s  face.  Miss  Blayne  went  away  ; 
Althea  went  into  her  bedroom  •  and,  having  locked 
the  door,  undressed  herself,  and  crept  into  bed. 
Miss  Blayne  came  back  with  Althea’s  maid,  and  they 
knocked,  and  called  by  turn.  Then  Miss  Blayne 
grew  frightened  ;  remembered  that  Lady  Hammer¬ 
smith  had  seemed  disturbed  ;  and  sent  for  the  butler. 
But  knocking  and  calling  were  of  no  avail.  Little  by 
little  most  of  the  household  gathered  round  the  door, 
and  frightened  themselves,  and  one  another,  by  the 
ingenious  suggestion  of  dreadful  things  that  might 
have  befallen  the  child.  Althea  listened  to  their 
growing  clamour  ;  and  it  brought  some  comfort  to 
her  outraged  pride. 

When  Lady  Hammersmith  returned,  and  came 
into  that  atmosphere  of  terror,  it  affected  her  to  an 
equal  fear.  All  that  she  had  read  or  heard  of 
children  committing  suicide  filled  her  mind  ;  she  saw 
dreadful  visions  of  Althea  hanging,  or  Althea  with  her 
throat  cut ;  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what 
the  enemies  of  the  Causes  would  say  about  her  death. 
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She  saw  the  moral  progress  of  years  swept  away  by 
an  accident. 

She  called  to  Althea  for  a  while,  and  getting  no 
answer  bade  the  men-servants  break  open  the  door. 
The  lock  was  forced  with  little  trouble,  and  the  door 
flew  open,  disclosing  only  darkness,  and  Alrasch 
growling  fiercely.  The  servants  fell  back,  and  were 
discussing  how  to  force  this  new  barrier,  when  the 
door  of  the  inner  room  opened,  and  Althea,  in  her 
dressing-gown,  standing  on  the  threshold,  said,  u  I 
do  not  know  how  I  am  to  get  to  sleep  if  you  will 
make  this  noise.  Come  in  here,  Alrasch !  And  be 
quiet !  ” 

The  dog  obeyed  the  summons ;  the  door  shut ;  and 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock.  Every  one  in  the  group 
looked  foolish  in  their  various  fashion  ;  and  it  began 
to  melt  away.  Lady  Hammersmith,  in  too  great  a 
relief  from  her  fear  to  be  properly  angry,  went  to  her 
room  discussing  with  Miss  Blayne  the  proper 
method  of  dealing  with  Althea,  and  bewailing  the 
press  of  work  from  the  Society  for  the  Penalisation 
of  Vice  which  would  prevent  her  devoting  herself 
to  the  immediate  amelioration  of  her  child. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  REVOLT  OF  ALTHEA 

Althea  awoke  very  early,  and  considered  a  while 
what  she  should  do — go  to  sleep  again,  or  read  ; 
then  a  twitter  of  sparrows  suggested  to  her  that  she 
should  go  out.  Alrasch  was  to  hand,  and  she  could 
deal  with  the  front  door.  She  dressed  herself 
quickly,  and  came  out  of  the  house.  In  the  clear 
light  of  the  early  morning  the  streets  seemed  to  her 
to  wear  a  changed  air,  as  though  before  she  had  only 
seen  the  people  in  them  and  never  the  streets  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  on  her  way  to  the  Park  she  pondered 
the  change.  In  the  Park,  she  went  to  the  Serpentine, 
and  finding  the  ducks  hungry,  resolved  to  bring  them 
some  bread  another  morning.  Then  feeling  drowsy, 
she  sat  herself  down  on  a  seat,  and  watched  with 
lazy  interest  the  curious  gait  of  a  young  man  coming 
towards  her.  He  wavered  rather  than  lurched  from 
side  to  side,  as  he  came  ;  and  now  and  again  he 
would  stop,  appearing  to  apostrophise  the  sky  and 
water  with  uncertain  gestures.  When  he  came 
nearer  she  could  hear  that  he  was  muttering  verses, 
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and  her  interest  quickened.  He  stopped,  or  rather 
brought  himself  to  a  wavering  standstill  before  her, 
and  stared  at  her,  the  wildness  in  his  eyes  fading  to 
an  admiration.  Then  he  said  in  a  breathless  voice, 
“  O  beautiful  child  !  ” 

Althea  was  pleased,  and  considered  him  thought¬ 
fully.  She  liked  his  face,  though  it  wore,  save  for  a 
faint  vinous  flush  on  the  cheeks,  the  greenish  pallor 
of  the  debauchee  in  the  dawn.  They  looked  at  one 
another  a  while,  and  then  he  said,  “  May  I  look  at 
you  ?  Do  you  mind  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Althea. 

He  sank  down  on  the  gravel,  with  no  very  certain 
control  of  his  muscles  ;  and  with  his  chin  on  his 
hand,  and  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  gazed  at  her  with 
devouring  eyes,  the  haggard  lines  smoothing  out  of 
his  face.  Althea  watched  the  strange  creature 
curiously. 

Presently  he  murmured,  half  to  himself,  “  O 
beautiful  dawn-child,  I  have  been  torn  by  devils  ; 
and  your  eyes  are  healing  my  scarred  soul.” 

Althea  was  a  little  shocked  ;  but  she  was  too  drowsy 
from  the  morning  air  to  protest. 

“  Surely  you  come  from  the  very  morning  of  the 
world,  the  daughter  of  Nausicaa.  Or  are  you  the 
young  Diana — Diana,  too  young  to  hunt  anything 
but  the  little  fawns  ?  But  no  :  Diana  had  red  hair. 
Or  are  you  Endymion’s  child  and  Diana’s  ?  ” 

“You  talk  very  strangely  ;  but  they  are  pretty 
names,”  said  Althea  gently. 
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u  Beautiful  child  !  Beautiful  child  !  Beautiful 
child !  ”  said  the  young  man  ;  and  Althea  was 
pleased  again. 

“  Let  me  be  your  poet,  beautiful  child,”  he  went 
on. 

u  Oh,  you  are  a  poet !  ”  said  Althea,  awakening 
quite  from  her  drowsiness. 

u  Yes,”  said  the  young  man  with  a  sigh. 

u  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  known  it,”  said  Althea 
politely.  “  But  I  have  never  seen  a  poet  before. 
Are  you  Mr.  Tennyson  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  Tennyson  is  dead,”  said  the  young  man. 

“  Oh,  I  didn’t  know,”  said  Althea.  “  But  I  have 
no  doubt  you  are  quite  as  good.  My  cousin  has  read 
a  great  deal  of  Tennyson  to  me.” 

“You  shall  read  my  poetry  yourself!”  he  cried 
with  a  sudden  exaltation.  “  With  such  a  theme,  who 
could  not  write  ?  ”  His  face  suddenly  fell  to  the 
bitterest  dejection  ;  and  he  groaned,  “  But  who  am 
I  to  write  of  you,  child  of  the  fresh  morning  ?  I 
who  have  soiled  my  soul,  trying  to  escape  from  life — 
hideous — awful  life  !  How  shall  I  sing  of  innocence 
again  ?  ” 

He  rose  slowly  and  clumsily  to  his  feet,  and 
saying,  u  Goodbye,  wonderful  child  ;  goodbye,”  he 
hurried  away. 

Althea  watched  him  till  he  was  lost  to  sight,  and 
sauntered  home,  pondering  the  strange  encounter. 
After  taking  Alrasch  to  the  stables,  she  went  into  the 
kitchen,  and  ordered  the  cook  to  send  her  a  better 
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breakfast  than  bread  and  milk  ;  and  the  cook  obeyed  : 
the  servants  had  talked  of  her,  and  decided  that  she 
was  shamefully  neglected.  At  ten  o’clock  Miss  Blayne 
came  to  her  room  ;  and  after  scolding  her  at  length 
for  the  fright  she  had  given  them  the  night  before 
scolded  her  at  greater  length  for  her  insensibility  to 
the  scolding.  Then  she  said  that  they  would  spend 
the  whole  morning  on  lessons.  Althea  worked  care¬ 
fully,  now  and  again  asking  a  question  which  Miss 
Blayne  was  at  a  loss  to  answer,  and  listening  to  her 
bungling  attempts  to  explain  with  a  docile  patience. 
In  the  middle  of  a  history  lesson,  she  said,  u  What 
kind  of  people  are  poets,  Miss  Blayne  ?  ” 

“  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ”  said  Miss  Blayne. 

“  Because  it  would  save  me  the  trouble  of  hunting 
out  a  book  in  the  library  to  tell  me,”  said  the  ingenuous 
Althea. 

Miss  Blayne  was  again  at  a  loss.  “  Poets,”  she 
said,  “  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  good  and 
the  bad.  Good  poets  lead  the  most  respectable 

lives  ;  they  are  models  of  the  domestic - ” 

“  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  hear  about  the  good 
poets,”  said  Althea  firmly.  u  I  want  to  hear  about 
the  bad.  They  may  be  interesting,  don’t  you  know  ?  ” 
“  I  shall  certainly  not  accede  to  your  request,”  said 
Miss  Blayne  with  severe  dignity. 

“  I  shall  have  to  find  out  in  the  library,”  said  Althea 
gently. 

“  I  have  been  talking  to  your  mother  about  the 
books  you  read  ;  and  we  have  decided  that  for  the 
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future  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  books  from 
Mudie’s,  or  read  those  in  the  library  !  ”  said  Miss 
Blayne  angrily. 

“  They  will  grow  very  dusty,  then,”  said  Althea 
gently. 

Miss  Blayne  was  vexed  at  the  little  effect  of  a  pro¬ 
hibition  from  which,  since  she  knew  that  the  child 
filled  her  life  with  reading,  she  had  expected  great 
submission  ;  and  she  carried  away  the  Mudie  books 
herself  as  something  of  a  solace  to  her  disappointment. 

After  lunch  Lady  Hammersmith  snatched  a  moment 
on  her  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Pena¬ 
lisation  of  Vice,  to  come  to  Althea.  Althea  rose  with 
a  faint  quiver  of  repugnance  at  the  sight  of  her,  and 
faced  her  with  an  extraordinary  hardness  in  her  eyes. 
Lady  Hammersmith  was  in  her  wonted  flurry  ;  her 
mind  was  full  of  the  coming  meeting  ;  and  she  did 
not  perceive  Althea’s  hostile  air. 

“Well,  Althea,”  she  began,  “  I  trust  that  you  are 
no  longer  in  that  disgraceful,  wicked  temper.  You 
shocked  me,  shocked  me.”  Althea  said  nothing, 
gazing  at  her  steadily. 

“  I  hope  and  trust  you  are  sorry  for  it.  Anger 
is  a  terrible  sin  ;  and  we  should  strive  against  it 
strenuously.”  Althea  said  nothing. 

u  Now  you  will,  won’t  you,  Althea  ?  And  you  will 
find  yourself  happier.  It  is  only  by  repressing  your 
evil  instincts  that  you  can  attain  happiness  ;  and  I 
want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  set  about 
repressing  yours  at  once.” 
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“  Have  you  come  to  hit  me  again  ?  ”  said  Althea. 

Lady  Hammersmith  was  checked,  but  she  said, 
11  That  is  not  the  right  spirit  to  receive  an  admonition 
from  your  mother  in,  Althea.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  not  call  me  Althea,”  said 
Althea. 

“  Dear,  dear,  how  very  naughty  you  are  !  ”  cried 
Lady  Hammersmith.  “  It  is  terrible  to  find  this 
stubborn  spirit  in  you  !  ” 

“  I  wish  you  would  go  away,”  said  Althea. 

“  This  is  worse  and  worse,  adding  disrespect  to 
your  mother  to  your  revengefulness  !  ”  said  Lady 
Hammersmith. 

“  I  thought  I  made  it  plain  to  you  yesterday  that 
I  didn’t  consider  you  my  mother  any  more,”  said 
Althea. 

Lady  Hammersmith  lost  her  temper.  “  I  have  no 
time  to  waste  on  you,”  she  cried,  “  you  wicked  child  ! 
I  have  a  great  wrork  to  do  in  the  world  ;  and  I  can 
be  hindered  no  longer  by  the  tempers  of  a  wicked, 
obstinate  child.  I  forbid  you  to  leave  the  house  for 
a  week  !  ” 

“You  can  forbid  anything  you  like,”  said  Althea,  in 
her  slow,  gentle  voice.  “  But  as  you  are  no  longer 
my  mother — not  that  you  ever  were  really — I  shall 
take  no  notice  whatever.” 

Lady  Hammersmith  dashed  to  the  door,  wrenched 
the  key  from  the  lock,  and  saying,  “  I  will  soon  teach 
you  to  obey  !  Here  you  stay  dill  I  let  you  out  !  ” 
went  out,  slammed  the  door  behind  her,  and  locked 
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it.  She  had  forgotten  that  the  lock  had  been 
forced. 

Althea  had  not  forgotten  ;  and  she  laughed.  Then 
when  she  heard  the  housedoor  shut  behind  her 
mother,  she  drew  her  door  open,  took  out  the  key  ; 
and  going  downstairs,  told  the  butler  that  the  lock 
was  to  be  mended  at  once.  He  lost  no  time,  but  sent 
out  for  a  locksmith,  who  fastened  the  screws,  and  at 
Althea’s  bidding,  fixed  a  bolt  on  the  inside. 

Meanwhile  Ralph  Falcon  had  come  to  London  in 
the  wake  of  Miss  Freshington.  He  found  no  hind¬ 
rance  offered  to  their  marriage  :  she  had  her  relatives 
under  her  control.  Indeed,  they  rejoiced  at  her 
settlement  in  life,  and  bore  with  an  admirable  forti¬ 
tude  Ler  future  severance  from  them  by  so  many 
miles  of  sea.  He  and  she  were  seen  together  at  all 
important  functions,  were  dined  at  all  important 
houses ;  and  she  grew  proud  of  him  :  his  silence,  his 
indifference,  almost  aloofness  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  gave  him  an  air  of  distinction  that  gained  her 
credit,  a  credit  which  the  rumours  of  the  vastness  of 
his  wealth  in  no  way  diminished.  She  would  have 
liked,  indeed,  to  proclaim,  to  every  one’s  envy,  that 
she  would  be  a  Princess  in  the  East  ;  but  he  had 
charged  her  so  strictly  to  be  silent  about  it  that  she 
dared  not ;  for  she  had  no  little  fear  of  him.  He 
showed  an  indifference  to  the  women  he  met  that 
pleased  her  greatly  :  there  was  something  barbaric 
in  his  way  of  regarding  them.  He  talked  at  length 
only  with  men  who  had  been  administrators  of  de- 
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pendencies  of  England,  above  all  of  India  ;  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  he  spoke  little,  watching  and  listen¬ 
ing  with  impassive  face,  measuring  the  men  and 
women  who  filled  the  drawing-rooms.  But  for  all 
her  pride  in  her  lover,  Miss  Freshington  was  scarcely 
happy  in  her  love  ;  she  found  herself  craving  always 
for  the  fond  word  which  never  came,  and  she  raged 
at  her  weakness  :  she  had  thought  herself  fitted  above 
all  women  for  a  marriage  of  state.  She  considered 
often  how,  by  her  influence  as  a  woman  of  the  newer 
lights,  she  would  change  the  social  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  his  father’s  kingdom  ;  better  the  lot  of 
the  women,  and  teach  them  to  march  level  with 
the  men  ;  how  they  should  together  be  exalted  to  the 
loftiest,  equal  ideals.  Twice  when  she  told  him  of 
her  high  purpose  he  reminded  her  gravely,  that  she 
had  accepted  the  position  of  his  helper  ;  and  assured 
her  plainly  that  no  such  changes  would  be  suffered. 
Confident  of  herself,  she  only  smiled  ;  she  saw  that 
by  strength  of  will,  and  inborn  woman’s  wit,  she 
would  easily  thrust  aside  his  old-world  beliefs. 

One  night  she  met  Lady  Hammersmith,  who, 
drawing  her  apart,  said  to  her  with  her  awful 
solemnity,  “  I  have  no  trust  in  Mr.  Falcon’s  loftiness 
of  ideal.  But  let  it  be  your  task  to  broaden  the 
lives  of  your  Eastern  sisters  on  the  higher  plane. 
Remember  that  we  in  England  look  to  you.” 

Ralph  Falcon  was  very  busy  making  preparations 
for  his  return,  buying  arms  and  tools,  and  arranging 
for  their  storing  in  a  steamer  he  had  chartered  to 
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carry  them,  so  that  he  had  found  no  time  to  fulfil 
the  promise  he  had  made  Lady  Lisdor  to  set 
about  improving  the  lot  of  Althea. 

Althea,  indeed,  was  in  a  sad  case.  She  had  been 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  Alrasch  if  she  should 
disobey  her  mother’s  bidding,  and  stir  out  of  the 
house  before  the  end  of  the  week  of  punishment. 
She  had,  however,  secured  a  latch-key,  and  spent 
from  five  to  eight  every  morning  in  the  Park.  It 
left  her  very  sleepy  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  and 
sooner  or  later  during  the  morning  lesson  she  would 
fall  asleep,  casting  a  slur  on  Miss  Blayne’s  power 
of  interesting  which  that  worthy  lady  resented 
bitterly.  Her  new  friend  the  poet  had  got  so  far 
the  better  of  his  sense  of  corruption  as  to  seek  her 
out  again  ;  and  she  found  him  waiting  for  her  one 
morning,  sober,  cleaner,  and  in  every  way  more 
unhappy,  by  the  side  of  the  Serpentine.  He 
watched  her  feed  the  ducks  with  a  dejected  air  ; 
and  had  very  little  to  say  to  her,  only  muttering 
very  quickly  at  whiles,  u  Beautiful  child  !  Beautiful 
child  !  Beautiful  child  !  ” 

His  eyes  never  left  her  face  ;  and  just  before  she 
was  returning  home  he  drew  an  envelope  from  his 
pocket,  and  gave  it  to  her.  She  found  in  it  a  set 
of  verses,  and  after  reading  them  slowly,  she  said, 
u  Thank  you  very  much.  I  don’t  understand 
them  quite  ;  only  enough  to  see  that  they  are  very 
nice.” 

He  came  with  her  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
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as  she  bade  him  goodbye  he  asked  her  if  she  would 
be  in  the  Park  next  morning,  and  his  face  brightened 
when  she  told  him  that  she  would.  She  read  the 
verses  two  or  three  times  at  home,  and  asked  Miss 
Blayne  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  phrases,  acquir¬ 
ing  an  increased  contempt  for  that  excellent  person 
from  her  answers.  From  that  morning  she  found 
the  poet  always  awaiting  her,  and  as  he  grew  more 
used  to  early  rising  he  was  brighter  and  readier  with 
his  talk.  Every  morning  he  brought  her  new  verses, 
and  at  her  shy  asking  explained  to  her  the  meaning 
of  phrases  beyond  her  understanding. 

But  one  morning  they  were  feeding  the  ducks, 
when  there  came  a  loud  yelp  of  joy  from  Alrasch  ; 
and  Althea,  turning,  saw  him  rushing  towards 
another  great  brown  dog,  his  brother  Balas. 

“  Ralph  must  be  here  !  ”  cried  Althea  joyfully. 

Presently  Ralph  Falcon  came  swiftly  round  the 
corner  of  the  bushes,  and  joined  them.  Althea 
met  him  with  flushed  face  and  shining  eyes, 
saying,  “  How  are  you,  Ralph  ?  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  some  one  from  Quivern.  How  long  have 
you  been  in  Town  ?  ” 

“  About  ten  days,”  said  Ralph  Falcon,  smiling  down 
at  her  ;  and  holding  her  little  hand. 

“  And  you  never  came  to  see  me  ?  ”  said  Althea, 
her  face  falling. 

u  Your  mother  said  I  might  not  come  to  her 
house,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“It  isn’t  her  house  ;  and  she  isn’t  my  mother  :  I 
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have  disowned  her.  You  may  come  and  see  me 
as  often  as  you  will,”  said  Althea  quickly.  “  I  wish 
you  would,”  she  added  wistfully. 

u  I  will,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Let  me  introduce  you,”  said  Althea,  turning  to 
the  poet.  “  Mr.  Morrel — Mr.  Falcon.” 

They  raised  their  hats,  the  poet  looking  at  Ralph 
Falcon’s  great  bulk  with  unkindly  eyes. 

“  Mr.  Morrel  writes  me  beautiful  poems,”  said 
Althea. 

“You  are  a  poet  ?”  said  Ralph  Falcon,  looking  at 
him  almost  with  interest. 

“  Yes,”  said  Althea,  drawing  a  set  of  verses  from 
her  pocket  ;  “  read  this.” 

Ralph  Falcon  read  it  carefully,  and  said  slowly, 
“  It  is  beautiful ;  and  you  are  a  beautiful  thing, 
little  cousin.  But  I  only  understand  songs  of  war 
and  love.  You  are  too  young  for  love.” 

“  Not  to  be  loved,”  said  the  poet  quickly. 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  I  suppose  I  am  too  young,”  said  Althea.  “  But 
how  was  Ruth,  and  how  was  George,  when  you 
came  away  from  Quivern  ?  ” 

u  They  were  well,”  said  Ralph  Falcon, 

u  They  would  have  been  in  Town  a  fortnight  ago, 
Ruth  told  me  in  a  letter,  only  they  have  people 
staying  with  them,”  said  Althea.  “  They  won’t 
come  to  Town  for  another  week.” 

“  Come  and  breakfast  with  me,”  said  Ralph 
Falcon. 
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“ 1  am  not  very  nicely  dressed  to  go  out  in  the 
daytime,”  said  Althea  doubtfully. 

Ralph  Falcon  looked  at  her,  and  said,  “You  have 
little  need  of  beautiful  clothes.” 

“Well,  I  will  come,  thank  you,”  said  Althea. 

“  And  you,  Mr.  Morrel  ?  ”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“Thank  you,  I’m  afraid  I  cannot.  I  must  get 
to  my  work,”  said  the  poet,  whose  jealousy  had 
been  awakened  by  Althea’s  delight  at  meeting  this 
stranger. 

They  walked  slowly  out  of  the  park,  and,  bidding 
him  goodbye,  drove  in  a  hansom,  to  Ralph  Falcon’s 
house  in  Portland  Place. 

Althea  found  that  the  rooms,  the  library,  and  the 
dining-room  in  which  Ralph  Falcon  lived,  had  been 
furnished  very  simply  :  there  were  but  a  few  big  easy 
chairs  and  a  large  divan,  piled  with  cushions,  in 
each.  The  dishes  at  breakfast  had  been  cooked 
in  a  fashion  strange,  but  delicious  to  her  taste  ;  and 
two  great  brown  mutes,  other  than  those  who  had 
been  at  Quivern,  waited  on  them. 

Ralph  Falcon  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
Althea  in  London  was  changed  from  Althea  in  the 
country  :  she  had  lost  her  alertness  and  lightness 
of  spirit ;  her  smiles  came  seldom,  her  laugh  never  : 
she  seemed  to  be  living  in  the  shadow.  Mindful 
of  his  promise  to  Lady  Lisdor,  he  set  about  learn¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  it  ;  and  after  breakfast,  as  he  lay 
on  the  divan  smoking  a  narghile,  he  drew  from  her 
the  story  of  the  loneliness  of  her  life  and  her  quarrel 
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with  her  mother.  When  he  had  learned  it  all,  he 
lay  silent  for  a  while  thoughtful ;  and  a  desire  sprang 
up  in  him  to  take  this  beautiful  child  away  from  this 
trammelling,  modern  world,  and  give  her  a  finer 
life. 

“  How  would  you  like  to  leave  this  dull  country, 
and  live  in  a  sunnier  land  ?  ”  he  said  at  last. 

“  With  whom  ?  ”  said  Althea  quickly. 

“  With  me,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“If  it  were  not  for  leaving  Ruth  and  George,  I 
should  like  it  very  much,”  said  Althea. 

“  They  are  very  likely  to  come  to  see  me,”  said 
Ralph  Falcon.  “  If  you  did  not  like  it,  you  should 
come  back.” 

“  Would  they  come  ?  Then  I  think  I  should  like 
it,”  said  Althea.  “  But — but  I  had  quite  forgotten  ! 
You  are  going  to  marry  Miss  Freshington  !  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“Ah,  well — I  mean,  I  congratulate  you,”  said  Althea. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  But  you  see  it  quite  prevents  it.  She  would  not 
like  it,”  said  Althea. 

“  Why  should  she  ?  ”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Oh,  she’s  your  wife,”  said  Althea. 

“  She  need  never  know,  if  you  would  rather  not : 
no  one  should  know,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  Women  are  so  curious,”  said  Althea.  “  But  if  it 
could  be  managed - ” 

“  It  can,”  said  Ralph  Falcon.  “  In  the  meanwhile 
consider  it.” 
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u  I  should  like  to,”  said  Althea. 

At  half-past  nine  she  said  that  she  must  be  going 
home  lest  she  should  be  missed,  and  punished  further 
for  leaving  the  house.  He  brought  her  back  him¬ 
self,  and  she  slipped  in  unnoticed  ;  for  Miss  Blayne 
was  still  writing  letters  for  Lady  Hammersmith.  She 
told  the  butler  that  a  gentleman  was  coming  to  tea 
with  her,  and  that  he  was  to  be  brought  up  to  her 
room  ;  and  ordered  the  cook  to  be  careful  to  send  up 
with  it  the  best  cakes  she  could  procure.  When 
Ralph  Falcon  came  she  entertained  him,  talked  to 
him,  and  was  far  brighter  than  she  had  been  in  the 
morning,  full  of  the  thought  of  escaping  from  her 
mother.  On  the  next  day  he  took  her  out  to  dine 
with  him  ;  and,  leaving  the  disposal  of  the  evening  to 
her,  they  dined  at  the  Savoy,  went  to  the  Empire, 
and  supped  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  as  she  had  been  wont 
to  do  with  Lord  Lisdor.  She  did  not,  indeed,  find 
Ralph  Falcon  as  pleasant  a  companion  :  he  was  too 
grave  :  but  the  evening  was  a  grateful  change  from 
the  dulness  that  had  gone  before  it. 

From  that  day  he  devoted  much  of  the  time  that 
he  should  have  devoted  to  Miss  Freshington,  to  her  ; 
and  together  they  enjoyed  amusing  London.  Then 
Lady  Hammersmith  heard  of  their  supping  together 
at  the  Savoy  ;  and  in  a  flurry  of  angry  astonishment, 
forbade  Althea  his  society.  Althea  explained  that 
forbidding  was  no  prerogative  of  a  disowned  parent ; 
Lady  Hammersmith,  seeing  that  Ralph  Falcon’s 
marriage  was  at  hand,  and  that  it  must  break  off  the 
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friendship  between  them,  was  content  to  threaten 
her  with  a  further  curtailment  of  her  liberty,  and  the 
utter  loss  of  the  society  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lisdor. 
But  now  Althea  had  her  hope  ;  Ralph  Falcon  had 
assured  her  that  he  was  earnest  in  his  purpose  to 
take  her  to  a  finer  life  ;  and  she  laughed  at  her 
mother.  On  their  last  evening  together  they  went 
to  the  Opera  to  hear  the  “  Valkyre,”  to  satisfy  Althea’s 
desire  to  know  Wagner,  of  whom  she  had  heard 
many  people  talk.  The  opera  interested  her  but 
little  ;  she  drew  her  pleasure  from  watching  Ralph 
Falcon  ;  for  now  and  again  the  fine,  barbaric  passions, 
expressed  with  so  little  marring  sentimentality  by 
that  music,  stirred  him  from  his  calm.  He  kindled 
to  the  Spring  music,  and  the  love  music  ;  the  sword 
music,  and  the  ride  of  the  Valkyries  bared  his  teeth  ; 
while  the  fire  music  at  the  end  brought  him  out  of 
the  opera-house  with  softened  eyes.  The  cool  air  of 
the  night  stirred  in  him  again  the  fierceness  awakened 
by  the  more  barbaric  music,  and  he  said,  “  I’m  tired 
of  this  sickly  country,  tired  !  I  want  to  be  back 
where  the  world  is  wider  !  ”  He  swept  his  arm 
round  through  the  air.  “In  a  land  where  the  men 
are  not  women,  and  there  are  things  to  be  done  ! 
Are  you  coming,  Althea  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I’ve  been  thinking  ;  and  yet  I 
don’t  know,”  said  Althea,  shrinking  a  little  from  his 
vehemence. 

il  There  is  no  hurry  ;  think  again,”  he  said. 
u  Should  I  see  you  every  day  ?  ”  she  said. 
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“  For  a  good  deal  of  every  day.  I  am  lonely,  and 
I  should  like  you  by  my  side/’  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  But  you  will  have  Agnes  Freshington,”  said 
Althea.  “Ah,  no  :  I  see,”  she  added  at  the  sight  of 
his  face. 

“  I  sail  six  weeks  to-morrow.  In  a  month  write 
to  me  yes,  or  no,”  said  Ralph  Falcon. 

“  I  will,”  said  Althea. 

“  Tell  no  one  :  not  even  Ruth.” 

“  No,”  said  Althea. 

A  week  later  Lord  and  Lady  Lisdor  came  to  town 
to  be  present  at  Ralph  Falcon’s  marriage.  Althea 
was  one  of  the  bridesmaids  :  by  far  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  them,  indeed :  and  Lord  Lisdor  devoted  himself 
to  her.  Lady  Lisdor  wore  a  heavy  air  through  it  all ; 
and  no  bridal  joy  ruffled  the  impassive  calm  of  Ralph 
Falcon’s  face.  Althea  stood  by  Lady  Lisdor  on  the 
steps  of  the  house,  as  the  carriage  drove  away  to 
catch  the  train,  and  said  softly,  looking  after  them — 

“  Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 

And  far  into  the  dying  day 
The  happy  Princess  followed  him.” 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  ended,  “  But  I 
think — I  think  that  you  ought  to  have  been  the 
Princess,  Ruth.” 

Lady  Lisdor  flushed,  and  shivered  ;  she  gazed 
dreamily  at  the  child  ;  and  a  wonderful,  soft  fire 
flamed  a  moment  in  her  eyes,  and  flickered  out. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  LOSS  OF  ALTHEA 

Lady  Hammersmith  was  firm  in  the  matter  of 
preventing  Althea  from  being  often  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Lisdor  ;  and  her  efforts  were  for  the  most  part 
successful.  Lady  Lisdor  was  fretted  by  a  restless¬ 
ness  of  which  she  could  not  find  the  cause,  which 
robbed  her  of  her  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
season,  at  whiles  drove  her  to  a  petulance  foreign  to 
her  serene  temper,  or  left  her  listless,  indifferent  to 
life.  At  the  end  of  a  week  she  resolved  to  return  to 
Quivern  Court,  thinking  that  her  unquiet  spirit  would 
be  easier  in  that  peaceful  land.  Before  going  she 
asked  Lady  Hammersmith  to  allow  Althea  to  go 
with  her,  pointing  out  to  her  that  the  child’s  health 
and  spirits  suffered  in  London. 

But  Lady  Hammersmith  was  stiff-necked,  and 
would  not  be  persuaded.  11  No,”  she  said  :  "  No  :  I 
cannot  allow  it.  What,  after  all,  is  Althea’s  body  to 
her  soul  ?  You  yourself  are  deficient  in  the  higher 
womanhood  ;  you  lack  the  loftier  aspirations  ;  you 
display  a  sordid  acquiescence  in  the  facts  of  human 
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nature.  As  for  George,  his  mind  is  a  soil  in  which 
no  moral  fervour  will  grow  :  he  is  the  born  scoffer, 
insensible  to  the  ethereal.  The  soul  of  a  child  is  a 
fragile  and  delicate  plant,  and  in  such  an  atmosphere 
it  must  wither.  My  duty  as  her  mother  forbids  me 
to  let  her  go  with  you.” 

A  warm  self-satisfaction  glowed  in  Lady  Hammer¬ 
smith’s  face  as  she  expressed  these  firm  maternal 
sentiments  ;  and  Lady  Lisdor  only  said,  u  It’s  a  pity 
you  neglect  her  so.” 

She  would  fain  have  stayed  in  London  to  see  at 
least  a  little  of  the  child,  to  be  some  relief  in  her  life  ; 
but  her  unrest  was  wearing  her,  and  she  came  back 
to  Quivern  Court  with  Lord  Lisdor ;  while  Althea, 
deprived  of  her  books,  and  of  the  companionship  of 
Ralph  Falcon,  fell  into  a  greater  loneliness  than  ever. 
Her  friend  the  poet  was  her  only  relief  from  it,  and 
the  hours  spent  with  him  in  the  early  morning  the 
only  pleasant  part  of  her  day.  He  was  seldom  the 
first  to  talk  :  indeed,  he  said  but  little  at  any  time, 
only  breaking  from  the  dream  in  which  he  perpetu¬ 
ally  wandered,  to  murmur,  very  quickly,  u  Beautiful 
child  !  Beautiful  child  !  Beautiful  child  !  ”  She 
talked  therefore  to  him.  She  never  told  him  of  the 
restraints  from  which  she  was  suffering  ;  but  would 
often  deliver  herself  of  a  dissertation  on  the  peculiar 
morality  of  her  mother  ;  and  his  comments  on  it 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  foster  in  her  the  growth  of 
those  vague  lofty  ideals  to  which  her  mother  wished 
her  to  aspire.  But  the  emptiness  and  loneliness  of 
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most  of  her  day  were  beyond  her  endurance  ;  all  the 
dull  month  her  purpose  to  be  done  with  this  life  was 
growing  stronger  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  she  wrote  to 
Ralph  Falcon — u  I  will  come  ;  thank  you. — Althea.” 

Ralph  Falcon  and  his  wife  returned,  to  London 
only  for  a  few  days  before  sailing  for  the  East. 
The  steamer  he  had  chartered  lay  already  loaded  in 
the  docks.  Lord  and  Lady  Lisdor  came  to  London 
to  bid  him  goodbye  ;  and  the  night  before  sailing 
the  four  of  them  and  Althea  dined  together.  Even 
Mrs.  Falcon’s  high  spirits  could  not  brighten  the 
dinner  :  Althea  was  in  a  mournful  mood ;  Lady 
Lisdor’s  spirit  was  attune  with  hers  ;  and  Ralph 
Falcon  was  silent  even  beyond  his  wont. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Althea  should  lunch 
with  the  Lisdors  next  day,  and  drive  with  them 
down  to  the  Docks  ;  but  she  did  not  come  ;  and, 
thinking  that  her  mother  had  forbidden  her  going, 
or  that  Mrs.  Falcon  had  made  some  change  in  the 
matter,  they  drove  down  to  the  wharf  without  her. 
A  crowd  of  smart  people  had  come  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  brilliant  Mrs.  Falcon,  as  the  society  papers 
called  her  ;  and  the  quarter-deck  was  crowded  with 
her  acquaintances  and  intimates.  As  the  bell  rang 
for  them  to  leave  the  steamer,  Ralph  Falcon  was 
standing  apart  from  them  with  Lady  Lisdor,  who 
was  wishing  him  all  good  wishes  for  the  voyage  and 
the  future. 

u  Thank  you,”  he  said  gravely.  u  Thank  you  very 
much.  But  I  came  to  England  a  year  too  late.” 
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u  A  year  too  late  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  Yes  ; ”  he  said  slowly  :  “a  year  too  late  to  win 
you,”  his  eyes  filled  with  a  sudden  fire.  “  For  by  the 
sword  of  Ralph,  and  the  honour  of  the  Princes  you 
are  the  woman  I  should  be  taking  to  Varandaleel  ! 
And  had  your  husband  been  other  than  my  kinsman, 
I  should  be  taking  you  even  now  !  ” 

She  shrank  back  a  little  from  the  fire  in  his  eyes  ; 
then  looked  into  them  for  a  breath  with  an  answering, 
brief  flame  in  her  own ;  and  said  no  word  of 
denial. 

Lord  Lisdor  came  to  them,  and  Ralph  Falcon  said 
to  him,  “  Some  day  the  roaming  fit  will  come  on  you  ; 
and  you  may  wish  to  see  me.  Take  this  ring” — he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  gold  signet  ring  engraved 
with  the  Falcon  claw — “to  Isaac  Abrahams  of  Pesha- 
wur,  the  Jewish  banker.  He  is  an  honest  man  ;  and 
he  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  finding  me.” 

Lord  Lisdor  took  the  ring,  thought  a  moment,  and 
said,  “  I  believe  I  shall  come  some  day.” 

The  crowd  filed  slowly  down  the  gangway  on  to 
the  tender,  shaking  hands  with  Ralph  Falcon  as  they 
passed  ;  and  last  of  all  Ruth  bade  him  farewell. 
The  tender  cast  off  her  hawsers,  and  as  she  swung 
clear,  the  engines  of  the  steamer  clanked,  its  screw 
slashed  through  the  water  once  or  twice,  as  though 
trying  its  muscles,  then  settled  down  to  its  level  beat ; 
the  bow  began  to  churn  up  the  foam.  For  a  while 
Ralph  Falcon  stood,  a  statue,  staring  at  Ruth  across 
the  widening  gap.  Then  he  shook  himself,  swung 
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round  on  his  heel  with  a  muttered  fierce  exclamation, 
and  went  forward. 

Ruth  watched  the  lessening  steamer  with  a  dazed 
air  ;  knowing  now  for  certain  the  cause  of  her  rest¬ 
lessness,  that  the  fading  hull  was  bearing  away  her 
heart’s  peace.  She  was  silent  at  dinner,  eating  little  ; 
and  she  would  not  go  out  after  it.  Lord  Lisdor  let 
her  be  ;  he  had  more  than  an  inkling  of  how  it  was 
with  her  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  women  was  rarely 
at  fault. 

As  they  were  dining  the  next  evening,  a  tart  letter 
came  to  Lord  Lisdor  from  Lady  Hammersmith, 
bidding  them  send  Althea  home  at  once. 

il  Now,  what  on  earth  does  Amelia  mean  ?  ”  he 
said,  handing  it  to  Ruth. 

“  I  suppose  Althea  has  gone  out  by  herself  for 
some  fresh  air  :  she  tells  me  it  is  her  custom  :  and 
Amelia  thinks  she  has  come  to  us,”  said  Ruth. 

“  I  see,”  said  Lord  Lisdor,  and  bade  the  butler  tell 
the  messenger  that  Miss  Flodden  had  not  been  to  see 
them  at  all  that  day. 

Half  an  hour  later  Lady  Hammersmith  herself 
burst  into  the  dining-room,  all  flurry,  and  cried, 
u  Althea  hasn’t  been  at  home  all  last  night,  and  all 
to-day  !  I  thought  she  was  here  !  ” 

tl  The  devil  !  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

Ruth  looked  startled  for  a  moment ;  then  her  eyes 
brightened  to  understanding  ;  she  opened  her  mouth 
to  speak,  and  shut  it. 

“  Alone  in  this  modern  Babylon  what  will  become 
of  her  ?  ”  cried  Lady  Hammersmith. 
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u  I  think  Althea  will  get  along  somehow  ;  but  all 
the  same  this  is  a  tight  place,”  said  Lord  Lisdor  very 
grave. 

Lady  Hammersmith  plumped  down  into  a  chair, 
and  burst  into  tears,  crying,  u  My  enemies  have  done 
this.  It  is  their  revenge  for  my  efforts  to  purify 
London  of  their  vileness  !  ”  she  cried. 

u  Don’t  be  so  foolish,  Amelia,”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 
u  The  people  with  whom  you  are  always  interfering, 
never  go  beyond  laughing  at  you.” 

“  I  do  not  expect  sympathy  from  you  !  Your  heart 
is  not  with  us  !  But  if  they  think  to  shake  me  from 
my  purpose,  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken  !  I 
will  be  firm  however  they  strike  at  me  !  ”  cried  Lady 
Hammersmith. 

“  Was  Alrasch  with  her  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  I  suppose  so  ;  he’s  not  in  his  stable.  But  what 
could  a  dog  do  against  these  malignant  satyrs  ?  ” 
said  Lady  Hammersmith. 

“  I  think  it’s  far  more  likely  that  Althea  has  run 
away.  She  was  very  unhappy  at  home,”  said  Lady 
Lisdor. 

“  Well,  with  Alrasch  with  her  I  don’t  think  she 
will  come  to  much  harm  ;  but  all  the  same,  I’m  off 
to  Scotland  Yard.  Come  along,  Amelia  !  ”  said  Lord 
Lisdor. 

Lady  Hammersmith,  still  tearful,  went  with  him. 

Once  more  the  police  were  set  seeking  Althea. 
They  began  their  search  with  little  vigour,  mindful 
of  the  needless  trouble  they  had  taken  a  few  weeks 
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before.  But  soon  it  became  plain  to  them  that  this 
time  she  was  lost  indeed ;  for  the  night  and  the  next 
day  passed,  and  they  had  come  upon  no  trace  of  her 
or  of  the  dog.  In  the  morning  papers  a  large  reward 
was  offered  for  information,  in  the  evening  papers  a 
larger  ;  but  no  information  came.  The  police  scouted 
Lady  Hammersmith’s  theory,  and  were  of  the 
opinion  that  Althea,  on  the  day  of  Ralph  Falcon’s 
sailing,  had  gone  straight  from  home  down  to  the 
docks  with  Alrasch,  and  that  some  dog-thieves  had 
seized  the  two  of  them,  and  were  keeping  the  child 
a  prisoner  till  they  had  sold  the  dog.  But  when 
three  days  passed,  and  the  reward  had  been  doubled 
with  no  result,  they  grew  very  grave  ;  and  the 
Scotland  Yard  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  case  said 
to  Lord  Lisdor,  il  If  we  don’t  find  the  child  in  five 
days  I  doubt  whether  we  ever  shall.” 

Lady  Hammersmith  found  herself  the  happy 
centre  of  all  interest ;  her  friends  embraced  with 
ardour  her  belief  that  Althea  had  been  kidnapped 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Causes  ;  there  was  a  fine 
recrudescence  of  the  languishing  Penalisation  of 
Vice  party  ;  and  her  words  gained  a  new  weight,  as 
falling  from  the  lips  of  an  undaunted  martyr.  The 
police  and  the  Tory  Government  were  accused  by 
the  Morning  Moralist  of  being  in  league  with  the 
reputed  abductors ;  and  in  the  natural  elation  of  her 
triumphant  notoriety,  and  in  the  press  of  letter¬ 
writing  brought  upon  her  by  it,  Lady  Hammersmith 
almost  forgot  Althea  save  for  rhetorical  purposes. 
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Then  one  evening  Lord  Lisdor,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Leeds,  whither  he  had  gone  to  ascertain 
whether  a  certain  big  brown  dog,  discovered  by  the 
police,  was  Alrasch,  drove  round  with  Lady  Lisdor 
to  learn  what  latest  news  she  had  received.  They 
were  with  her  in  her  study,  when  disputing  voices 
were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  expostulating 
butler  ushered  into  the  room  a  young  man  with 
flushed  face,  wild  eyes,  unkempt  hair,  and  all  the 
air  of  a  madman  that  absinthe  can  give. 

It  was  Althea’s  poet,  and  without  any  greeting  he 
cried,  “  Where  is  the  beautiful  child  ?  What  have 
you  done  with  her  ?  Where  have  you  hidden  her  ? 
I  will  know  !  I  will  know  !  I  will  know  !  ” 

“Who  are  you?”  said  Lord  Lisdor  sharply  ;  and 
the  two  women  stared  at  him  amazed. 

“I  am  Francis  Morrel,”  he  said.  “And  I  will 
know  where  you  have  hidden  the  beautiful  child  ! 
I  will  tear  the  knowledge  from  you !  ”  His  air 
grew  more  threatening,  and  he  clenched  and  un¬ 
clenched  his  hands  eager  to  grip. 

“  I  will  not  have  my  grief  intruded  upon  in  this 
way  !  ”  cried  Lady  Hammersmith.  “  Let  the  servants 
turn  him  out  of  the  house  at  once  !  ” 

Lord  Lisdor  rose  briskly  to  do  it  himself,  then 
changing  his  mind,  he  sat  down,  and  said  quietly, 
“Wait  a  minute,  we  may  learn  something.  Who 
are  you,  Mr.  Morrel  ?  ” 

“  I  write  verse,”  ^said  the  young  man. 

“  Oh,  you  are  the  writer  of  ‘  The  Desolate  Land  ’ 
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and  1  The  Sick  Soul/  ”  said  Lady  Lisdor,  with  quick 
interest. 

11 Yes  ,”  said  the  poet,  softened  by  the  sight  of  so 
beautiful  a  reader. 

“  But  the  question  is,  what  can  you  tell  us  of 
Althea  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

The  quiet  question  steadied  the  poet  a  little,  and  he 
said,  with  less  vehemence,  “  She  met  me  at  dawn  in 
the  Park  for  many  days  ;  and  she  was  healing  my 
soul.  Now  she  comes  no  more.  Where  is  she  ?” 

“  Did  you  know  of  this,  Amelia  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor 
sharply. 

u  No,  indeed/’  said  Lady  Hammersmith. 

“  You  were  always  very  careful  of  her/’  said  Lord 
Lisdor  bitterly.  “  Do  you  ever  read  the  papers,  Mr. 
Morrel  ?  ” 

“  Never,”  said  the  poet. 

u  If  you  did,  you  would  have  known  that  Miss 
Flodden  has  been  lost  since  last  Tuesday ;  and  we 
can  find  no  trace  of  her.  When  did  you  see  her 
last  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

u  I  saw  her  on  Tuesday  morning.  She  gave  me 
her  hand,  I  remember,  when  she  said  *  goodbye.’ 
She  had  never  done  it  before.” 

“  By  Jove,  that  reminds  me  !  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 
“  She  was  a  long  while  saying  goodbye  to  me  when 
I  took  her  home  the  night  before.  Why  she  must 
have  gone  of  herself  !  She  must  have  run  away  !  ” 

u  That  is  what  I  thought,”  said  Lady  Lisdor. 

“  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  trick  she’s  played  us  !  But 
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where  has  she  gone  to  ?  Why  did  she  go  ?  ”  said 
Lord  Lisdor. 

u  She  was  unhappy.  She  had  been  forbidden  to 
read  books,  and  sometimes  she  was  imprisoned  in 
the  house,”  said  the  poet.  u  At  least,  I  think  she 
was.  She  could  only  come  out  in  the  earl)?-  morning.” 

u  The  devil  she  was  !  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor  ;  and  then 
very  savagely  to  Lady  Hammersmith,  u  Look  here, 
Amelia,  have  you  been  bullying  the  child  in  one  of 
your  strenuous  ways  lately  ?  ” 

u  Bullying  ?  I  never  bullied  Althea !  I  never 
bully  !  ”  cried  Lady  Hammersmith. 

u  Oh,  yes  ;  you  do.  You  bullied  me,  when  I  was  a 
child.  Now  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Come, 
out  wath  it  !  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor  more  savagely  still. 

Lady  Hammersmith  tried  to  escape  his  savage, 
constraining  eyes ;  and  failing,  faltered,  u  I  corrected 
her  some  weeks  ago.” 

u  You  struck  Althea  !  ”  cried  Lord  Lisdor. 
li  Yes  ;  as  a  mother  I  was  compelled  to  correct 
her  ;  and  I  will  not  be  spoken  to  like  this  !  ” 

“  You  struck  Althea  !  Well,  God  forgive  you  for  a 
damned  fool  !  We’ll  never  see  her  again  !  ”  groaned 
Lord  Lisdor. 

u  Horrible,  phlegethonian  jade  !  ”  cried  the  poet. 
u  Abominable,  accurst  spawn  of  the  pit  !  I  will 
strangle  you  !  ”  And  under  a  fresh  absinthine 
impulse,  he  rushed  round  the  table. 

Lord  Lisdor  caught  him  round  the  waist,  and 
gripping  him  firmly,  said,  u  Steady,  my  young  friend, 
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steady  :  don’t  be  so  jolly’  mediaeval.  As  for  you, 
Amelia,  I  have  done  with  you,  once  and  for  all.  I 
shall  take  care  that  your  ill-treatment  of  the  child  is 
known.  And  I  forbid  Ruth  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  you.” 

“  It  is  the  last  thing  I  desire,”  said  Lady  Lisdor  ; 
and  she  left  the  room  with  a  very  angry  face. 

Lord  Lisdor  followed,  dragging  with  him  the 
reluctant  poet  ;  and  the  poor  outraged  mother  was 
left  alone  to  the  bitter  sense  that  her  new  notoriety 
was  gone,  and  that  once  more  she  had  brought  on 
her  friends  a  scandal  that  would  hamper  the  Cause  of 
Purity  for  months. 

In  the  street  Lord  Lisdor  and  Ruth  looked  at  one 
another  and  then  at  the  poet,  and  laughed  with  one 
accord. 

u  How  can  I  help  ?  How  can  I  help  to  find  her  ?  ” 
said  the  poet  feverishly. 

Lord  Lisdor  considered  him  thoughtfully,  and 
said,  u  If  you  were  to  give  up  absinthe  for  a  bit, 
and  set  about  hunting  for  her,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  you.” 

The  poet  fell  disconsolate  ;  and  Lady  Lisdor 
taking  pity  on  him,  said,  “  Here  is  my  card,  Mr. 
Morrel.  If  you  will  come  and  see  me,  I  will  tell  you 
anything  we  learn.” 

“  And  if  you  are  going  to  find  her,  remember  that 
you  must  first  find  the  dog,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

The  poet  muttered  “  Goodbye,  ”  raised  his  hat, 
and  hurried  away  to  read  the  papers  touching  the 
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matter.  Lord  Lisdor  went  down  to  Scotland  Yard, 
saying  to  Lady  Lisdor  as  he  put  her  into  the 
brougham,  “  If  I  explain  that  Althea  has  run  away 
because  she  was  ill-treated,  the  police  will  take  good 
care  that  the  papers  hear  all  about  it,  and  drop  on 
this  vigilant  rubbish.” 

The  next  morning  the  new  story  was  in  the  papers 
with  a  vengeance,  and  the  Penalisation  of  Vice 
Movement  found  itself  once  more  shorn  of  a  pro¬ 
mising  popularity. 

But  the  days  passed  on  ;  no  news  of  Althea  came  ; 
and  the  police  lost  hope.  Lord  Lisdor  pursued  the 
search  with  his  wonted  stubbornness  ;  he  went  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  big,  brown  dogs  ;  and 
spurred  the  Private  Enquiry  offices  to  unceasing 
exertion.  Then  one  night,  as  they  sat  at  dessert,  the 
butler  announced  Mr.  Morrel  to  see  Lady  Lisdor, 
and  the  poet  came  in  tired,  and  haggard. 

“  Pve  found  the  dog/’  he  said,  and  dropped  ex¬ 
hausted  into  a  chair. 

“You  have  !  ”  cried  Lord  Lisdor,  filling  quickly  a 
glass  with  wine,  and  handing  it  to  him.  Lady  Lisdor 
looked  at  him  in  a  wonder. 

“Yes  ;  it  went  off  to  a  steamer,  called  the  Taran¬ 
tula,  which  sailed  for  the  East  on  the  Tuesday  she 
was  lost.  It  was  chartered  by  a  Mr.  Falcon.  I  met 
him  with  her  one  morning,”  said  the  poet. 

“  Oh,”  said  Lord  Lisdor  ;  and  his  face  fell,  “  that’s 
the  other  dog.  There  were  two  of  them.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  poet,  “  there  were  two  of  them.” 
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“  Two  of  them  !  ”  cried  Lord  Lisdor.  “  Are  you 
sure  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure.  Two  dogs,  and  seven  brown  men. 
We  shall  never  see  her  any  more.” 

Lord  Lisdor  knew  that  Ralph  Falcon  had  only 
brought  with  him  to  England  Alrasch  and  Balas. 

“Well  I’ll  be  shot!”  he  cried.  “I  suppose  she 
told  him  she  was  bullied  ;  and  he  settled  the  matter 
by  carrying  her  off.”  Then  he  caught  the  look  on 
Lady  Lisdor’s  face,  and  said,  “Why  I  believe  you 
knew  it,  Ruth  !  ” 

“  No  ;  but  I  had  an  idea  it  might  be  so,”  she  said 
lightly. 

“  And  you  never  told  me  ?  ”  he  said  reproachfully. 
“  You  let  me  wear  myself  out  hunting  for  her  ?  ” 

“Well,  you  enjoyed  it.  You  always  enjoyed  hunt¬ 
ing,  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  she  said,  smiling  at  him  with 
mischievous  eyes  ;  she  was  overjoyed  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  had  come  at  last  :  she  saw  what  would  follow 
it. 

“  Oh,”  he  said  sadly,  “  where  was  your  wifely 
confidence  ?  Surely  a  wife  should  hide  nothing  from 
her  husband  ?  ” 

“  No  :  but  they  do,”  she  said.  “A  judicious  reti¬ 
cence  is  the  art  of  marriage.” 

“  And  what’s  to  be  done  now  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  I  suppose  we  must  go  and  find  Althea,”  said 
Lady  Lisdor. 

“  Yes  ;  we  must  go  and  find  Althea,”  said  the  poet. 

Lord  Lisdor  looked  at  them  for  a  moment  thought- 
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fully,  considering  whether  or  no  to  let  them  go  ; 
then  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  said,  “  Well, 
here’s  luck  in  the  finding  of  Althea.  After  all,  it  will 
be  jolly  romantic,  don’t  you  know  ?  ” 

Ruth’s  restlessness  fell  from  her. 


BOOK  II 

IN  VARANDALEEL 


io 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  CHILD  OF  THE  HILLS 

Prince  Ralph  had  wandered  away  from  the  camp 
in  one  of  the  restless  fits  that  were  become  common 
with  him.  He  had  brought  the  great  caravan  all  the 
weary  leagues  from  the  sea  without  the  loss  of  a 
bale,  at  the  cost  of  few  lives  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
interminable  file  of  loaded  mules  and  horses  must 
even  now  be  descending  from  the  further  end  of  the 
pass  into  Varandaleel.  But  his  home-coming  had 
not  the  pleasant  savour  for  which  he  had  looked  :  he 
had  accomplished  his  tasks,  indeed  ;  he  had  brought 
back  the  means  of  rendering  his  country  impreg¬ 
nable  against  aught  but  flying-machines;  he  had 
brought  back  a  wife  to  bear  him  the  very  heir  he 
desired  ;  above  all,  he  had  come  back  to  the  work 
and  pleasures  he  loved.  But  a  dull  clamour  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  a  clamour  that  never  grew  arti¬ 
culate,  prevented  his  earned  pleasure  in  his  success, 
and  set  him  restless. 

He  had  wandered  some  two  miles,  when  he 
chanced  on  a  little  spring ;  and  after  quenching 
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his  thirst,  for  he  had  been  walking  through  the  heat 
of  the  day,  he  flung  himself  down  among  the  bushes 
hard  by  ;  and  the  ripple  of  the  water  came 
pleasant  and  soothing  on  his  ear.  His  eyes  rested 
fondly  on  the  peaks,  towering  above,  right  and  left, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  the  walls  of  Varandaleel. 
He  told  himself  that  he  was  glad  to  be  done  with 
the  West :  the  clamour  in  his  heart  rose  louder, 
denying  :  the  West  where  life  had  grown  a  poor 
thing,  dwindling  in  the  belittling  hands  of  women. 
Even  the  scorching  plains  through  which  he  had 
been  journeying  of  late  were  better  than  the  West: 
a  man  could  at  least  live  his  life  there  in  a  reason¬ 
able  fashion,  could  do  his  work  without  perpetual 
consideration  of  the  foolish  opinion  of  women.  He 
wondered  idly  if  he  would  be  able  to  keep  Varanda¬ 
leel  free  from  the  infection  of  the  West  till  he  died  ; 
how  far  he  could  make  electricity  the  handmaid  of 
his  purposes  ;  and  the  thought  of  the  flying-machines 
they  would  surely  build  disquieted  him  for  a  while. 
Then  he  fell  drowsy,  dreaming  of  red  hair  and  a 
white  face.  Of  a  sudden,  a  light  footfall  struck  on  his 
ear.  At  once  he  was  all  alertness  ;  cast  a  look  at  the 
sun,  and  saw  that  it  lacked  two  hours  of  dusk.  He 
could  not  start  up  the  pass  before  sunset ;  for  the 
Princes  of  Varandaleel  went  ever  to  and  fro  in 
the  night.  He  knew  that  his  father  had  swept  the 
country  clear  for  miles  about  the  mouth  of  the  pass  ; 
yet  it  was  an  enemy’s  country,  and  it  behoved  him 
to  be  wary.  He  stretched  himself  quietly  at  full 
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length,  his  rifle  pushed  forward,  ready  ;  and  peered 
through  the  leaves. 

Round  the  corner  of  the  narrow,  sandy  path  came 
a  girl  to  the  spring,  bearing  a  pitcher  on  her  head  ; 
and  the  slanting  sun  rays  burnished  her  yellow  skin 
to  gold.  His  grip  on  his  rifle  loosened  ;  his  eyes 
grew  easy,  and  he  gazed  at  the  delicate  face,  framed 
in  a  cloud  of  lustrous  black  hair,  the  curved  nostrils, 
the  fierce,  bright  eyes.  He  admired  the  unripe 
beauty  of  the  slender,  supple  figure,  not  yet  full 
grown,  but  instinct  with  life  ;  and  said  below  his 
breath,  u  A  child  of  the  hills  !  ” 

She  came  to  the  spring,  and  bent  down,  holding 
her  pitcher  under  the  trickle,  not  ten  feet  from  him. 
He  rose  to  his  feet  with  trained,  careful  quietness, 
leapt  through  the  branches,  and  gripped  her  by  the 
arms  behind.  She  struggled  for  a  breath  with 
nervous,  convulsive  violence  ;  then  twisted  round 
her  head,  and  turned  on  him  the  scared,  fierce  face 
of  a  trapped  panther.  But  as  she  gazed  into  his 
imperious,  smiling  eyes,  the  fierceness  and  fright 
faded  out  of  her  own,  and  her  look  changed  to  a 
dismayed  amazement. 

He  loosed  her,  and  still  holding  her  eyes,  said 
softly  in  her  own  tongue, {(  Give  me  to  drink,  daughter 
of  the  hills.,> 

She  held  her  pitcher  to  his  lips  :  he  had  held  her 
in  so  unmoved  a  grip  that  the  water  wTas  not  spilled  : 
peering  into  his  face,  as  he  drank,  with  a  questioning 
of  a  growing  disquiet.  Then  she  said,  in  the  thin 
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music  of  the  voice  of  an  ungrown  girl,  11  The  face  of 
a  king  of  men — of  the  king  of  men  who  shall  lead 
me  through  the  ways  of  love  to  death — to  death.” 

Her  voice  lingered  on  the  repeated  word  in  a  ring 
of  wistful  regret  for  the  brightness  of  the  world. 

u  Through  the  ways  of  love — yes.  But  to  death  ? 
Who  knows  ?  ”  he  said  ;  and  stood  mastering  her 
soul  through  the  eyes  that  met  his  own  without 
shrinking. 

Slowly  the  light  stole  back  into  her  face,  as  she 
admired  him  ;  she  threw  away  her  fear  and  her 
regrets  with  a  little  free  movement  of  her  hands,  and 
said  in  a  deeper,  braver  voice,  a  I  know.  But  I  shall 
follow  with  a  light  heart.” 

u  Yes,  you  will  follow  with  a  light  heart,”  he  said, 
and  held  out  his  arms. 

She  leapt  to  him,  and  he  caught  her  off  her  feet  in 
his  clasp. 

il  My  lips,”  he  said,  kissing  them. 

u  Your  lips,”  she  murmured. 

u  My  body,”  he  said,  kissing  her  between  the 
breasts. 

u  Your  body,”  she  murmured,  and  slipping  a  little 
keen  knife  from  the  folds  of  her  dress,  she  held  it 
before  his  eyes.  And  then  holding  herself  away 
from  him,  and  gazing  at  him  with  her  fierce  eyes, 
she  said  wistfully,  u  But  not  my  lips  nor  my  body.” 

He  was  silent. 

She  laid  her  face  against  his  breast  with  a  little 
sob. 
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He  was  thoughtful  a  while,  pondering  ;  then  he 
said,  “  But  the  time  is  not  yet.” 

“  No,”  she  said  :  “  I  know  it.  The  time  is  not 
yet.” 

“  When  the  horn  of  the  tenth  moon  shines  over  the 
mountain  of  Indra,  I  shall  come — with  gold  for  your 
kinsfolk.” 

“  I  shall  be  here,”  she  said. 

He  set  her  on  her  feet ;  drew  the  great  signet  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  her. 

She  moved  down  the  path  on  slow  feet,  turned  at 
the  bend,  and  her  eyes  met  his  ;  in  them  he  saw  the 
first  gleam  of  a  passionate  impatience. 

He  made  his  way  back  to  the  camp  slowly,  very 
thoughtful  ;  and  coming  to  his  wife’s  tent,  found  her 
sleeping.  He  gazed  down  into  her  face  ;  a  smile  of 
doubtful  fondness  passed  over  his  own  ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  touch  of  the  yellow  girl’s  lips  had  broken 
the  spell  of  the  West. 

“  Agnes,”  he  said  gently,  “  the  sun  is  low,  and  we 
must  eat,  and  climb  the  pass.  The  way  is  toil¬ 
some.” 

She  smiled  at  him  through  half- closed  eyes,  and 
murmured,  “No  way  is  toilsome  with  you.” 

As  they  were  eating,  she  said  suddenly,  “  Have  you 
lost  your  ring,  Ralph  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

The  path  through  the  pass  was  indeed  toilsome 
and  dark,  for  the  moon  was  not  yet  risen.  All  the 
way,  hour  after  hour,  their  horses  walked  ;  at  no 
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point  was  a  faster  pace  possible.  On  their  heels 
came  six  mutes,  bearing  a  cedar  chest  some  five  feet 
long,  and  they  bore  it  with  great  care,  for  Prince 
Ralph  had  it  always  under  his  eye.  The  Princess 
Agnes  had  now  and  again  wondered  what  it  might 
hold  ;  for  every  night  when  they  encamped,  it  had 
been  carried  to  his  tent,  and  when  they  rested  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  he  had  been  careful  to  have  it 
laid  in  the  shade,  or  covered  with  an  awning.  But 
she  never  asked  him,  thinking  that  she  would  in  due 
season  learn  ;  and  indeed,  she  was  already  chary  of 
asking  him  questions. 

At  the  end  of  the  pass  they  rested  for  a  while  at 
the  mouth  of  the  last  gorge,  and  the  plains  of 
Varandaleel  stretched  away  before  their  eyes,  clear 
in  the  intense,  silver  blaze  of  the  risen  moon,  until 
they  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  blue  shadow. 

The  heart  of  the  Princess  Agnes  filled  ;  her  eyes 
glimmered  moist  in  the  white  light ;  she  stretched 
out  her  hands,  and  with  a  great  gasp  said,  “  O 
beautiful  land — what  a  work  lies  before  me — to  bring 
to  your  women  the  good  tidings  of  Progress  and 
Culture  !  There  is  as  much  as  I  can  do.” 

u  There  is  more  than  you  can  do,”  said  Prince 
Ralph  ;  and  he  smiled  the  disquieting  smile  of  the 
man  who  knows  things. 

Her  face  filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  she  cried, 
“  Ah,  but  you  will  help  me  to  devote  my  life  to  so 
glorious  a  cause  !  I  will  teach  a  few  at  first,  and 
send  them  forth  to  teach  others,  until  I  am  queen  of 
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a  nation  of  free  women,  equal  with  the  men,  which 
shall  put  the  European  people  to  shame.” 

“  The  Varandal  proverb  runs,  1  The  maiden  would 
go  forth  with  the  warriors  to  conquer,  but  the 
mother  will  keep  to  the  home,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  The  time  has  gone  by  for  a  woman  to  waste  her 
life  on  her  children,”  said  the  Princess  hotly. 

u  It  is  not  wasted.  But  come,  my  father  waits, 
and  my  mother  is  looking  for  me,”  said  Prince  Ralph 
gently  ;  and  his  cold  voice  chilled  her  hopes. 

An  easy  path  brought  them  quickly  to  the  plain  ; 
the  cedar  chest  was  laid  in  a  horse-litter  ;  and  they 
set  their  horses  to  a  fast  canter  along  a  broad  highway 
by  the  side  of  which  ran  a  turf  path  of  equal  breadth 
for  horsemen.  They  rode,  without  drawing  rein, 
through  belts  of  wood  and  two  large  villages,  dark 
and  silent,  towards  a  blur  of  light  in  the  sky  which 
the  Princess  Agnes  thought  the  reflection  of  the 
lights  of  a  town.  But  from  a  mile  or  two  away  she 
saw  that  it  came  from  a  great  building,  all  its 
windows  lighted,  and  a  beacon  blazing  high  on  its 
central  tower.  The  last  half-mile  was  steep,  and  at 
the  top  they  passed  between  great  gates  in  a  high 
wall,  and  came  into  the  courtyard  of  a  palace. 
Prince  Ralph  lifted  her  from  her  horse  before  a 
doorway  in  the  left  wing,  saying,  u  This  is  the  wing  of 
the  Princesses,  where  you  will  lodge  with  my  mother.” 

Then,  having  handed  her  over  to  the  care  of  six 
mute  maids,  he  went  to  the  right  wing  of  the  palace, 
where  he  lodged  himself. 
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Her  maids  led  her  up  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  to  a 
suite  of  lofty  rooms  with  great  casements  opening  on 
the  gardens,  and  with  a  far  view  over  the  plains. 
After  she  had  bathed,  they  dressed  her  in  robes  of 
Eastern  silks,  wonderfully  embroidered,  and  led  her 
to  the  Princess  of  Varandaleel,  Prince  Ralph’s 
mother,  an  old  woman,  white-haired,  and  beautiful, 
with  grave,  gentle  face,  serene  and  smooth  of  lines. 
She  talked  to  her  kindly,  but  watched  her  the  while 
with  a  mother’s  jealous  scrutiny  of  her  son’s  wife  ; 
and  all  the  time  she  was  plainly  alert  and  impatient 
for  the  sight  of  her  son.  Then,  with  mutes  leading 
the  way,  and  mutes  bearing  their  trains,  they  passed 
down  the  staircase,  out  of  the  wing,  along  a  cloister 
at  the  end  of  the  gardens,  through  a  great  door  that 
was  thrown  open  for  them  by  guards,  and  into  the 
central  block  of  the  palace.  They  came  down  a  long 
corridor  into  a  chamber  where  Prince  Ralph,  clad  in 
splendid  Eastern  robes,  awaited  them  with  his  father, 
an  old  man,  venerable  with  white  hair  and  white 
beard,  whose  face  wore  the  unchanging  impassiveness 
of  that  of  his  son,  whose  eyes  had  the  same  piercing 
quality  of  glance. 

Prince  Ralph  embraced  his  mother  with  a  great 
fondness  ;  and  presented  the  Princess  Agnes  to  his 
father.  The  old  Prince  bade  her  welcome  to 
Varandaleel  with  a  line  courtliness  ;  and  they  went 
into  the  great  hall  to  sup. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  COURT  OF  VARANDALEEL 

The  great  hall  was  a  lofty,  oblong  chamber,  its 
ceiling  of  cedar,  finely  and  fantastically  carved.  It 
was  lighted  by  many  hundreds  of  wax  candles,  and 
filled  with  groups  of  officers  of  state,  chamberlains, 
dancers,  musicians,  and  servants,  who  stood  awaiting 
the  entry  of  the  Princes.  When  they  came  in,  every 
man’s  right  hand  rose  in  a  salute  ;  there  was  a  bustle 
as  they  went  to  their  table,  which  stood  on  a  dais  at 
the  further  end,  but  not  the  sound  of  a  voice  ;  for 
save  three  Englishmen,  all  the  rest  of  the  men  and 
women,  not  less  than  fifty,  who  were  awaiting  them 
in  the  hall,  were  mutes.  The  Princess  Agnes  found 
herself  placed  beside  the  old  Princess  at  the  end  of 
a  broad  table.  Prince  Raleigh  sat  in  the  middle  of 
it,  on  his  right  sat  Prince  Ralph,  and  on  his  left  sat  a 
beautiful  young  Jewess,  the  Mistress  of  the  Mutes, 
and  mute  herself.  For  all  that  she  was  plainly  a 
Jewess,  she  was  no  less  plainly  closely  akin  to  the 
two  Princes.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table  sat 

three  Englishmen  ;  and  at  a  table  below  the  dais  sat 
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ten  mutes,  chief  officers,  seven  of  whom  looked  at 
the  world  with  the  grey,  Falcon  eyes.  The  hall  was 
splendid  with  the  many  colours  of  the  gorgeous 
robes  ;  and  the  swift,  noiseless  servants,  bearing 
golden  dishes  and  flagons,  kept  it  in  a  pleasant  move¬ 
ment. 

The  feast  was  slowly  served  ;  and  after  the  rough 
fare  of  the  journey  from  the  sea,  the  Princess 
Agnes  found  the  dishes  delicious  ;  the  wines  were 
old,  and  of  a  fine  flavour.  Now  and  again  the 
musicians,  lute-players  and  fiddlers,  played  to  them 
melodies  sweet,  sad,  or  heartening  ;  and  now  and 
again  the  dancers,  a  flutter  of  bright  colours,  danced 
before  them.  At  first,  between  the  courses,  the 
Princess  Agnes  lay  back  in  her  chair,  a  chair  of  a 
very  easy,  comfortable  shape  ;  and  asked  questions 
of  the  old  Princess,  concerning  the  beautiful  Jewess, 
and  the  Englishmen.  She  learned  that  her  name 
was  Vashti,  that  she  was  Mistress  of  the  Mutes,  that 
they  were  Colonel  Sayers,  Dr.  Brand,  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  a  naturalist.  Then  she  listened  to  the  quiet 
talk  of  the  Princes  and  the  three  Englishmen  ;  and 
it  was  little  to  her  liking.  It  ran,  for  the  most  part, 
on  Europe,  questions  to  Prince  Ralph  about  men 
and  women  whom  she  knew  as  old  or  already  dead, 
questions  as  to  changes  in  manners  and  laws.  The 
comments  on  his  answers  were  all  in  a  contemptuous 
strain  ;  a  continuous  disparagement  of  all  the  ideals 
of  national  life  she  had  learned  to  believe  highest ; 
the  expression  of  a  plain  disbelief  that  a  share  in  the 
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government  was  the  greatest  blessing  which  the  bulk 
of  a  nation  could  enjoy  ;  and  now  and  again  a  chance 
phrase  showed  her  that  no  one  of  them  reckoned  the 
precious  lives  of  men  of  any  weight  in  the  balance 
against  the  welfare  of  the  people.  She  began  to 
grow  indignant  with  them  ;  and  Prince  Ralph’s 
laconic  indictment  of  the  spirit  of  the  Western 
peoples,  and  the  results  of  sentimental  civilisation 
increased  her  anger.  Though  on  the  rare  occasions 
on  which  she  had  heard  him  discuss  them,  he  had 
talked  in  that  strain,  she  had  thought  that  further 
contact  with  Europeans,  and  even  more  companion¬ 
ship  with  her  must  have  changed  him  ;  now  he  but 
showed  himself  hardened  in  his  perversity. 

After  a  while  her  anger  got  the  better  of  her 
bewilderment,  and  it  became  her  plain  duty  to  assert 
herself,  and  set  right,  out  of  the  store  of  her  wisdom, 
these  benighted  thinkers.  It  would  have  seemed 
becoming  to  most  women  to  wait  a  while,  until  this 
new  circle  was  better  known  to  them :  but  the 
Princess  Agnes  did  not  reckon  herself  as  other 
women  ;  she  had  great  faith  in  her  power  of  grasp¬ 
ing  quickly  a  situation  ;  and  she  began  to  set  them 
right.  They  listened  to  her  with  no  show  of 
impatience,  and  received  her  high  thoughts  on 
liberty  and  the  dignity  of  the  free  man  with  the  in¬ 
dulgence  one  accords  to  the  prattling  of  an  intelligent, 
petted  child. 

At  the  end  the  old  Prince  said,  “  Fools  in  council 
do  not  produce  the  words  of  wisdom  but  of  folly.” 
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This  was  no  way  to  receive  the  seasoned  thought 
of  a  cultured  Englishwoman  ;  and  her  indignation 
which  had  died  down,  as  she  felt  that  she  was  speak¬ 
ing  well,  blazed  up  afresh.  Not  a  face  grew  bright 
with  faith  in  her  judgment ;  and  yet  English  states¬ 
men,  the  leaders  of  the  party  whose  name  had  stood 
for  Progress  and  Enlightenment  for  generations,  had 
listened  to  her  with  interest  and  enthusiasm  ;  and 
the  venerable  figure-head  of  that  party  had  even  said 
to  her,  11  If  there  were  only  a  dozen  women  like  you, 
my  dear  young  lady,  continually  to  spur  us  on, 
Universal  Suffrage  would  be  an  accomplished  fact 
within  ten  years.”  And  here,  at  this  simple, 
barbaric  court,  out  of  the  world,  she  was  listened 
to  as  a  prattling  child.  She  was  indeed  angered  ; 
and  only  the  thought  that  they  should  come  to 
recognise  her  worth,  soothed  her. 

Then  Prince  Ralph  began  to  ask  questions  about 
Varandaleel,  and  she  listened  to  them  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  contempt.  He  questioned  them  about  harvests, 
the  increase  of  cornland,  vineyards,  and  cattle,  about 
draining  marshes  and  felling  woods,  about  repairing 
aqueducts  and  highways,  about  the  number  of  men 
in  military  training,  even  about  the  last  love-songs  ; 
but  never  a  word  about  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  people,  the  growth  of  enlightenment.  Did  he 
think  that  this  was  ruling  a  people  ?  She  would 
teach  him  better.  But  that  night  she  said  no  more. 

When  at  last  the  feast  came  to  an  end,  the 
Princess  Agnes  found  herself  very  weary  after  the 
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hours  of  riding  through  the  pass,  and  through  the 
country  to  the  palace  ;  and  the  Princesses  withdrew 
to  their  wing.  Prince  Ralph  went  with  his  father  to 
the  suite  of  rooms  above  the  hall  ;  and  they  lay  on 
piles  of  cushions  facing  one  another,  the  Mistress  of 
the  Mutes,  Prince  Raleigh’s  favourite  daughter,  and 
perpetual  companion,  with  them.  She  laid  herself 
on  the  cushions  beside  Prince  Ralph  :  they  were  very 
fond  of  one  another  :  and  mutes  brought  and  lighted 
Narghiles  and  set  cups  of  wine  to  their  hands.  They 
lay  for  a  while,  smoking  in  silence,  Vashti  now  and 
again  passing  her  slender  lingers  through  Prince 
Ralph’s  hair  ;  and  she  and  the  old  Prince  watched 
him :  they  knew  him  well ;  and  the  content  which 
they  had  looked  to  see  there,  was  not  on  his  face. 

At  last  Prince  Raleigh  said,  11 1  fear  you  will  have 
no  such  refreshment  from  the  labour  of  ruling  the 
people  as  I  had  in  your  mother.” 

“  The  women  are  leavened  with  a  strange  leaven,” 
said  Prince  Ralph.  u  But  she  loves  me  ;  and  I  wait 
for  the  touch  of  motherhood  to  change  her.  If  she 
do  not  change  :  and  I  have  a  fear  :  I  will  train  my 
own  helper.” 

They  were  silent  again  ;  and  the  old  Prince 
watched  his  son  yet  more  closely. 

u  Why  did  you  not  bring  the  other  woman  ?  ”  he 
said  suddenly. 

u  She  was  already  married,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  What  of  that  ?  ”  said  the  old  Prince. 

“To  a  kinsman,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 
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“  Was  it  so  ? ”  said  the  old  Prince  ;  and  thought 
for  a  while.  Then  he  said,  “  This  is  not  the  fortune 
of  the  Princes  of  Varandaleel.  Would  she  have 
come  ?” 

“  He  was  a  kinsman/’  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“Yes  ;  but — she  will  come/’  said  Prince  Raleigh. 

“You  think  it  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  I  know  it/’  said  Prince  Raleigh.  “  Did  the  luck 
ever  fail  us  ?  Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards.” 

There  fell  another  silence  ;  and  the  blue  smoke- 
wreaths  writhed  lazily  upwards. 

Prince  Ralph  rose ;  “  Come  and  see  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  the  world,”  he  said.  “  Come, 
Vashti.” 

They  rose,  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  right  wing 
of  the  palace,  where  he  lodged.  At  the  further  end 
of  a  great  room  stood  an  ivory  couch,  spread  with 
silken  cushions,  and  lighted  by  an  hundred  candles. 
At  the  head  of  it  stood  two  mute  girls,  either  waving 
gently  a  feather  fan  over  a  child  asleep  on  it,  a 
beautiful  child,  of  a  wonderful  whiteness.  Her 
white  face,  of  the  clear  paleness  of  white  rose  petals, 
rested  on  line  golden  hair,  and  little  golden  curls,  as 
fine  as  floss  silk,  strayed  over  her  white  brow.  Her 
little  white  hands  lay  half-clenched  on  her  breast, 
and  her  little  white  feet,  shod  with  golden  sandals, 
peeped  from  under  a  golden  robe,  girded  round  her 
middle  by  a  golden  serpent  with  sapphire  eyes. 

Vashti  and  Prince  Raleigh  drew  each  a  great 
breath  of  admiration  at  the  sight  of  her ;  Vashti 
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bent  down  and  kissed  her  gently,  and  Prince  Raleigh 
turned  to  Prince  Ralph,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
11  Wonderful,  passing  all  wonder ;  and  beautiful, 
passing  all  beauty.  If  I  were  young  again,  by  the 
sword-arm  of  Ralph,  I  would  fight  you  for  her  !  ”  and 
a  smile  broke  through  the  perpetual  mask  of  his 
gravity.  Then  his  face  fell  grave  again. 

u  There  should  not  be  two  women,  speaking 
women,  from  the  West,  in  Varandaleel,”  he  said. 

“  There  will  never  be  two  women  from  the  West 
in  Varandaleel,”  said  Prince  Ralph,  laying  as  slight  a 
stress  on  the  word  “  women  ”  as  made  it  pregnant. 

Prince  Raleigh  understood. 

“  Is  it  so  ?  ”  he  said.  u  And  yet - ”  and  he  was 

silent. 

“  I  have  a  fear,”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “  But  what 
says  the  second  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Princes  ? 
1  A  woman  will  have  her  way  ;  but  she  can  always 
die.’  ” 

11  It  is  true,”  said  Prince  Raleigh.  “  But  how  long 
have  you  had  this  fear  ?  ” 

“  Since  we  were  a  week  wedded ;  but  above  all 
since  we  came  to  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  looked 
over  the  plains  of  Varandaleel,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

li  She  sleeps  sound,”  said  Prince  Raleigh,  looking 
down  at  the  child. 

“  She  sleeps  at  my  will,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  She  will  pine  for  her  kinsfolk,”  said  Prince 
Raleigh. 

“  No  :  she  was  a  lonely  child,  the  daughter  of 
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a  fool,  a  mother  who  does  not  waste  her  life  upon 
her  children.  Moreover,  we  are  her  kinsfolk.  But 
she  will  wake  soon  ;  and  it  were  well  that  she  woke 
in  fairyland.” 

With  that  he  lifted  the  child  from  the  couch,  and, 
carrying  her  out  into  the  garden,  laid  her  on  a  cover¬ 
let  spread  by  one  of  the  mute  girls  on  a  marble  seat. 
The  old  Prince  and  Vashti  followed  him  out  ;  and 
the  three  of  them  drew  apart  behind  some  gardenia 
bushes  under  a  palm,  and  stood  in  the  shadow 
waiting. 

Presently  the  cool  air  roused  Althea,  she  stirred, 
awoke,  and  threw  out  her  arms  ;  then  raising  her¬ 
self  on  her  elbow,  gazed  round  her  with  drowsy 
eyes,  drawing  in  deep  breaths  of  the  fragrant  air. 
At  last  she  had  come  to  fairyland  ;  and  the  long 
sleeping,  broken  by  the  two  hours’  wakefulness  at 
night,  when  she  walked  round  the  hushed  camp 
with  Alrasch  and  Prince  Ralph  had  come  to  an  end. 
She  drew  herself  up,  and  sat  for  a  while,  still  drowsy, 
gazing  at  the  lighted  palace,  at  the  play  of  the  moon- 
rays  among  the  drops  of  the  tall  jet  of  a  fountain  that 
rose  on  her  right,  till  a  breath  of  air  drifted  some  of 
the  spray  on  her  face.  The  cool  touch  of  it  awoke 
her  outright ;  she  gave  herself  a  little  shake,  slipped 
from  the  marble  bench,  and  came  towards  the 
palace  on  limbs  stiff  and  weak  from  disuse,  fingering 
curiously  her  golden  girdle.  A  sound  of  footsteps 
brought  her  to  a  standstill  in  a  little  dread,  and  she 
faced  towards  them  with  quickening  heart-beats  :  it 
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might  be  a  Prince,  it  might  be  a  Dragon.  Prince 
Ralph  came  out  of  the  bushes ;  and  she  went  to  him 
swiftly,  crying,  “It  is  Fairyland  !  Really  and  truly 
Fairyland  !  ” 

“  It’s  very  like,”  he  said. 

“  And  you  are  the  Prince,  the  fairy  Prince,  just  as 
I  said  when  I  saw  you  first  in  Quivern  wood.  I 
shall  call  you  Prince  Ralph.” 

“That  is  my  name  in  this  country,”  he  said, 
smiling. 

“  And  what  do  they  call  the  country  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  Varandaleel.” 

“Then  you  are  Prince  Ralph  of  Varandaleel,”  she 
said.  “  What  a  delightful  name  !  ” 

“  Well,  you  are  very  like  a  fairy  Princess,”  he  said. 
“  But  come,  you  are  cold  in  the  night  air.” 

“  I  am  very  hungry,”  said  Althea. 

He  carried  her  back  into  the  room,  and  set  her 
before  a  table,  sweet  with  flowers,  and  loaded  with 
the  dainties  pleasant  to  a  child  ;  and  plied  her  with 
food  and  wine.  She  was,  indeed,  hungry ;  for  during 
the  journey  the  fires  of  life  had  lacked  fuel.  The 
food  and  tempered  wine  were  quick  to  set  them 
aflame  ;  and  with  the  abating  of  her  hunger  she 
began  to  question  him  about  her  new  life  in  this  new 
land. 

He  told  her  that  the  walls  of  the  palace  were  the 
marches  of  her  fairyland  ;  and  she  only  said,  “  I 
don’t  think  I  mind  that  a  bit.  The  more  people  you 
see,  the  more  poor  people  you  see.  I  do  not  like 
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poor  people,  Prince  Ralph,  they  are  always  so  ugly  ; 
and  Miss  Blayne  always  told  me  I  ought  to  like 
them.  Are  there  many  poor  people  in  Varandaleel  ?” 

“  No  ;  there  are  none,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“Not  any!”  said  Althea.  “What  a  very  nice 
country  it  must  be  !  ” 

A  white  butterfly,  awakened  by  the  light,  sailed  in 
through  the  open  casement,  on  drowsy  wing,  towards 
the  tapers. 

“  Oh,  save  it,  Prince  Ralph  !  Save  it !  ”  cried 
Althea. 

Without  a  thought,  at  her  bidding,  he  sprang 
quickly  across  the  room,  and  caught  it  deftly  in  his 
right  hand. 

“  How  quick  you  are  !  ”  cried  Althea,  admiring. 

He  carried  it  to  the  casement,  and  flung  it  upwards  ; 
as  he  watched  it  fluttering  towards  the  moon,  he 
wondered  that  he  should  have  been  at  the  pains. 

Coming  back  to  the  table,  he  said  idly,  “  The 
Varandals  say  that  a  butterfly  coming  to  a  man  and 
a  maid  talking  together  is  a  messenger  from  Indra 
to  tell  them  that  they  will  grow  lovers.” 

“Now,  that  is  very  pretty,”  said  Althea.  “After 
all  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  among  the  Varandals, 
sometimes.” 

Her  eyelids  were  beginning  to  grow  heavy,  and 
fall  over  her  eyes  ;  and  Prince  Ralph  bade  the  two 
mutes  lead  her  to  the  rooms  where  she  should  lodge 
till  the  golden  rooms  he  had  in  mind  for  her  should 
be  adorned. 
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After  she  had  bidden  him  good-night,  and  gone 
with  them,  he  leaned  for  a  while  from  the  casement, 
gazing  out  on  the  moonlit  garden  ;  but  he  only  saw 
dimly  among  the  moon-rays  a  white  face  set  in  red 
hair.  That  spell  at  least  the  touch  of  the  yellow 
girl’s  lips  had  not  broken. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  HISTORY  OF  VARANDALEEL 

The  Princes  of  Varandaleel  are  of  the  race  of 
strangers  ;  and  the  Varandals  call  them  the  Arlab 
ga  leel,  the  comers  from  the  peaks.  As  it  has  run 
among  the  Varandals,  without  the  change  of  a  word, 
for  the  life  of  a  crow,  theirs  is  the  story  of  many 
another  Eastern  dynasty.  Some  eighty  years  ago 
the  fortunes  of  Varandaleel  had  ebbed  to  their 
lowest  :  two  chiefs,  warring  for  the  sovereignty,  had 
by  their  bloody  struggles  brought  the  little  country 
to  the  extreme  of  weakness,  and  in  its  evil  hour  the 
Northern  tribes,  urged  by  the  spur  of  the  overgrowth 
of  peoples,  had  forced  the  barrier  of  the  mountains 
that  wall  it  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
were  slowly  overcoming  the  country,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  resistance  of  a  people  no  less  brave,  and 
more  skilful  in  war  than  themselves,  by  force  of 
numbers  ;  for  kindred  hordes  came  flocking  through 
the  open  passes,  at  the  tidings  of  the  spoiling  of  the 
champaign  land,  to  fill  the  gaps  in  their  ranks. 

But  with  the  hour  came  the  man.  Some  Varandal 
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horsemen,  flying  from  a  lost  fight  by  obscure  paths  to 
the  rallying-place,  chanced  upon  a  young  man  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  spent  by  hunger,  and  the  toils  of  a 
journey  over  them  by  perilous  ways  that  none  but 
he  had  ever  dared.  They  gave  him  the  only  chance 
they  could  offer,  a  spare  horse  ;  and  marvelled  at 
the  dogged  endurance  with  which  in  such  a  plight 
of  exhaustion  he  bore  the  fatigues  of  their  unresting 
haste.  To  all  seeming  he  was  dumb  ;  and  his  only 
possession  was  a  sword  of  a  weight  and  straightness 
strange  to  them.  They  would  have  thought  him  of 
the  race  of  the  invaders  but  that  he  was  many  shades 
paler  than  they  ;  his  hair  was  yellow,  his  eyes  were 
gray,  and  not  of  the  Northern  brown.  When  they 
had  won  their  way  to  their  friends,  and  his  strength 
had  come  back  to  him,  he  took  his  place  among  the 
chiefs,  with  so  natural  an  air  of  its  being  proper  to 
him,  that  none  thought  to  say  him  nay.  I11  a  month 
he  was  fighting  at  the  side  of  one  of  their  most  fool¬ 
hardy  captains,  on  a  horse  bought  with  the  spoils  of 
his  slain ;  fighting  with  a  deadly  coolness  as  strange 
to  them  as  his  fashion  of  using  his  strange  sword.  In 
a  land  of  curved  scimitars  he  used  the  point.  When 
he  was  not  fighting,  he  was  scouting  with  a  skill 
and  good  fortune  that  had  enabled  them  to  destroy, 
in  small  bodies,  several  hundreds  of  the  enemy  ;  he 
imparted  to  them  what  he  had  learned  of  their 
coming  and  going  by  signs. 

At  last  the  invaders  had  beaten  them  back,  ever 
struggling  stubbornly,  to  the  little  wooden  capital  ; 
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and  the  remnant  had  gathered  to  a  man  to  fight  the 
last  fight  before  its  walls.  The  enemy,  in  their  turn, 
had  called  in  all  their  straggling  bands  to  strike  the 
last  blow  with  their  full  force. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  in  the  last  council,  a 
ruinous  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  factions,  who  had  hitherto  forgotten  their  mutual 
hatred  to  face  the  common  danger,  a  quarrel  as  to 
which  of  them  should  hold  the  supreme  command. 
In  the  middle  of  it  the  stranger  left  the  hall.  Two 
hours  had  been  wasted  in  a  war  of  words  that  should 
have  been  spent  on  planning  the  fight,  and  the  steel 
was  loosening  in  the  sheath,  when  there  came  a  great 
shouting  from  the  crowd  outside,  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  stranger  strode  up  the  hall,  in 
the  flame-coloured  mantle  that  had  hung  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  image  of  Indra. 

He  stopped  in  the  middle,  and  shouted  in  a 
Varandal  that  rang  with  a  foreign  ring,  above  the  din 
of  the  crowd  of  chiefs  yelling  at  the  sacrilege,  “  I  am 
the  son  of  Indra  ;  and  I  wear  the  mantle  of  Indra.” 

The  tumult  stilled  at  the  speaking  of  the  dumb 
man  ;  and  he  told  them  how  the  God  had  sent  him 
to  save  them  from  their  foes  ;  and  men’s  hearts  grew 
big  within  them  at  the  sight  of  a  saviour.  At  the 
end  he  turned  to  the  rival  chiefs  and  said,  “  I  spare 
you  to  fight  for  your  country  ;  you  have  ruined  it ; 
when  the  war  ends,  you  die.  I  am  the  Prince  of 
Varandaleel.” 

With  that,  impassive  to  their  acclamations,  he  took 
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his  seat  on  the  throne  of  the  Princes  of  Varandaleel, 
and  from  it  called  each  chief  before  him,  and  in  the 
fewest  words  assigned  to  him  his  post  in  the  battle. 
As  one  by  one  they  met  his  heart-reading  eyes,  any 
doubt  of  his  mission  faded  from  their  minds.  On  the 
next  day  the  Varandals  met  the  attack  of  the  foe 
with  so  ardent  a  courage,  in  their  assurance  of  victory, 
that  for  seven  long  hours  he  repulsed  it  with  two- 
thirds  of  his  army.  Then  when  the  invaders,  flagging 
and  weary,  were  drawing  off  to  renew  the  battle  on 
the  morrow,  he  rode  down  from  the  little  hill  whence 
he  had  guided  the  fight,  charged  in  the  flame-coloured 
mantle  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  the  flower  of  his 
troops  and  fresh,  and  swept  them  in  disastrous  rout 
from  the  field.  He  allowed  no  rest  from  the  pursuit 
and  slaughter,  seized  the  passes  behind  them  with 
swift  horsemen,  and  captured,  or  destroyed  them  at 
leisure. 

Then  he  set  about  tightening  his  grip  on  the 
sovereignty.  He  set  the  Varandals  building,  and  in 
the  glow  of  their  gratitude  the  devoted  people 
laboured  for  three  years  to  raise  for  him  an  impreg¬ 
nable  palace-fortress,  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain  of 
Indra  ;  and  in  it  he  welded  the  chains  of  their  servi¬ 
tude  to  himself  and  his  children’s  children,  through 
the  generations  to  this  day.  Secure  on  his  throne, 
he  was  fired  with  the  ambition  to  build  a  people  ;  shut 
off  Varandaleel  from  the  nations  by  blocking  every 
pass  but  one,  and  leaving  half  a  mile  in  that  so  strait 
that  ten  men  could  hold  it  against  an  army  j  and 
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brought  a  statecraft  to  aid  his  passion,  the  like  of 
which  had  never  been  known  in  the  Eastern  world. 
He  worked  at  his  design  with  the  pitiless  insensi¬ 
bility  to  human  suffering  of  an  idealist ;  spending  on 
it  thousands  of  lives  with  a  lavishness  splendidly 
unhuman  ;  slaying  noble,  priest,  or  common  man 
who  hindered  the  working  out  of  his  purpose.  The 
Varandals  acquiesced  in  the  slaying,  for  a  frequent 
saying  of  his,  “  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for 
the  people,”  had  grown  a  household  word  among 
them,  and  in  their  eyes  it  was  wholly  good.  The 
priests  were  destroyed  as  having  corrupted  the 
worship  of  his  father  Indra  ;  they  had  their  wisdom, 
and  alone  might  have  been  his  rivals,  or  distorted 
the  people’s  growth.  With  them  perished  the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  neither  he,  nor  the 
Princes  who  ruled  after  him,  saw  fit  to  revive  them. 

Half  a  year  after  crushing  the  invaders  he  had 
vanished  from  among  them  for  three  months,  while 
the  people  were  busy  with  the  land,  repairing  the 
havoc  worked  by  the  invaders,  and  bringing  fresh  land 
under  tillage.  He  had  seen  how  fertile  a  country 
might  be  made  in  that  temperate  air,  out  of  that  rich 
soil,  and  bent  all  their  energies  to  the  task.  The 
work  went  on,  as  if  his  eyes  were  all  the  time  on  it ; 
he  had  bidden  so  much  be  done  before  his  return 
from  his  father  Indra  ;  and  it  was  done.  He  came 
back  as  suddenly,  and  as  secretly  as  he  had  gone  j 
and  a  story  spread  abroad  that  a  woman  of  a 
wonderful  white  beauty  and  a  baby  son  dwelt  in 
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his  house  ;  and  eight  great  black  men  guarded  them 
night  and  day.  After  the  building  of  the  palace  he 
withdrew  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  Varandals  ; 
little  by  little  mutes  took  the  place  of  living  men  and 
women  in  its  halls  ;  and  the  ten  men  through  whom 
he  ruled,  only  heard  his  voice  through  a  curtain. 
But  now  and  again  a  belated  villager  would  see  him 
riding  in  the  moonlight,  always  in  haste,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  horsemen  ;  his  governors  knew  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  people,  their  needs,  and  their 
complaints,  could  only  have  been  gained  by  the 
devices  of  a  Haroun  A1  Raschid  ;  and  the  working 
of  his  justice  and  his  generosity  was  always  before 
their  eyes. 

Little  by  little  the  leaven  of  order  leavened  the 
Varandals,  and  they  grew  a  rich  people,  and  merry  ; 
for  no  man  felt  the  pains  of  hunger.  Then  on  a  day 
the  elders  were  bidden  gather  together  to  see  the 
son  of  the  son  of  Indra,  and  on  his  throne  in  the 
great  hall  saw  their  Prince  once  more,  and  standing 
by  his  side  a  black-haired  boy,  with  his  father’s  face, 
and  the  eyes  that  read  the  hearts  of  men.  When 
they  left  the  palace  each  carried  with  him  a  handful 
of  strange  grain,  and  two  strange  plants,  and  the  rich 
land  grew  richer  with  wheat,  the  olive  and  the  vine. 

When  the  boy  was  twenty  he  led,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  a  thousand  trained  youths  through  the 
pass  to  harry  the  Northern  tribes.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  year  he  led  back  five  hundred  skilled  warriors, 
many  a  one  of  them  bringing  with  him  a  maiden  of 
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Kafiristan  to  breed  him  children  of  a  harder  strain. 
For  four  years  he  did  the  like  ;  every  year  leading 
out  a  fresh  band.  In  the  fifth  year  he  went  forth 
alone  with  his  sword,  his  horse,  and  seven  diamonds, 
bearing  a  letter  to  the  head  of  a  great  family  in 
England  ;  and  no  one  knew  of  his  going.  He  was 
bidden  win  his  way  over  seas,  learn  the  wisdom  of 
the  Western  World,  and  bring  back  a  beautiful  girl 
of  his  own  race  to  be  his  wife,  and  a  useful  art.  A 
story  spread  abroad  among  the  Varandals  that  he  in 
his  turn  had  gone  to  Indra. 

No  long  while  after  the  coming  back  of  his  son, 
the  Prince  of  Varandaleel  died,  leaving  to  guide 
those  that  came  after  him  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Ralph,  Prince  of  Varandaleel.  It  begins  with  the 
words,  “  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the 
people,”  and  contains  all  kingcraft,  and  the  art  of  the 
building  of  nations,  with  as  many  secrets  of  the 
hearts  of  men  as  a  strong  man  of  wisdom  and  dis¬ 
cernment,  ruling  a  people  with  absolute  power,  may 
learn.  In  it  too  are  the  wonderful  adventures  of  the 
writer,  all  that  he  learned  of  the  working  of  the 
minds  of  women,  and  how  he  loved  and  was  loved 
by  them. 

His  son  Raleigh  ruled  after  him,  born  of  the  same 
strong  nature,  and  wrought  into  the  same  fine  temper. 
He  had  brought  back  from  his  wanderings  a  beautiful 
English  girl,  his  cousin  Dorothy  Falcon,  to  share  his 
throne,  and  bear  him  a  fitting  heir ;  and  if  the  Varan- 
dais  owed  to  his  father  the  great  waterways  that 
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carried,  on  mile  upon  mile  of  arches,  the  pure  water 
from  the  mountains,  and  freed  the  land  of  fever,  they 
owed  to  him  their  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
metals,  that  lessened  the  labour  and  perfected  the 
work  of  the  husbandman  and  the  craftsman.  He 
called  his  son  Ralph,  after  his  father,  and  trained 
him  as  he  had  been  trained  himself  :  all  manly  exer¬ 
cises  hardened  his  body  ;  the  vigils  of  the  hunter, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  captain  hardened  his 
soul  to  bear  the  burden  of  sovereignty.  In  him  too 
the  ruling  passion  was  the  building  and  keeping  of 
the  people  :  it  had  been  inspired  into  him  in  his  boy¬ 
hood,  when  his  reading  was  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Ralph,  Prince  of  Varandaleel,  and  the  unfinished 
Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Prince  Raleigh  ;  every  faculty 
had  been  fostered  which  could  aid  its  fullest  expres¬ 
sion  ;  every  desire  which  conflicted  with  it,  had  been 
abased  before  it. 

Rarely  indeed  was  a  voice  raised  against  the 
Princes.  Even  in  time  of  pestilence,  drought,  or 
famine,  the  Varandals  did  not  grow  discontented 
with  their  rule,  or  rail  against  them ;  for  the 
raiders  whom  they  led  forth  from  time  to  time, 
brought  back  word  that  beyond  the  hills,  under 
other  rulers,  there  were  always  famine  and  pes¬ 
tilence  among  the  peoples.  Moreover,  loyalty  to 
their  Princes  had  grown  their  strongest  sentiment, 
the  Princes  were  their  keepers ;  the  worship  of  the 
Princes  had  become  a  part  of  their  religion  soon 
after  the  massacre  of  the  priests  by  the  first  Prince, 
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and  had  grown  to  be  the  greatest  part  of  it,  so  that 
any  one  who  railed  against  them  was  like  to  be 
stoned  for  a  blasphemer.  Above  all,  life  ran  too 
easily  for  discontent  to  rankle  to  revolt  :  it  was  too 
full  of  fine  and  pleasant  things  for  them  to  waste 
thought  on  acquiring  a  share  in  the  government. 
The  Princes  had  dealt  carefully  with  the  few 
strangers  who  had  made  their  way  through  the 
pass  into  the  country,  who  might  have  taught  the 
people  inexpedient  things.  In  the  years  there 
had  come  a  score  of  Europeans,  missionaries  and 
travellers ;  the  missionaries  had  been  slain,  there 
was  no  use  for  them  ;  the  travellers  had  lived  at 
the  palace,  entertaining  the  Princes  with  their  talk, 
and  helping  the  life  of  the  people  with  their  know¬ 
ledge.  Only  one  of  them  had  ever  gone  forth  from 
Varandaleel,  slipping  away  in  the  night,  when  the 
roaming  fit  was  on  him  ;  and  he  was  crushed  by  a 
rock,  falling  or  hurled  from  the  cliff  above  him,  even 
as  he  stood  at  the  further  foot  of  the  pass,  casting 
back  his  eyes  up  the  steep  descent. 

Like  most  great  men  of  action  the  Princes  of 
Varandaleel  were  sensualists  ;  and  in  the  passing  of 
the  years  the  ministers  to  their  senses  had  grown 
more  and  more  skilful.  The  designers,  the  weavers, 
and  the  craftsmen  had  made  the  palace  a  dwelling- 
place  more  and  more  splendid  to  the  eye ;  the 
gardeners  had  made  each  of  its  many  gardens  a 
fragrant  paradise  teeming  with  the  brightest  flowers, 
and  the  finest  fruits ;  the  officers  of  the  kitchen 
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loaded  their  table  with  more  and  more  delicate 
dishes ;  their  vinegrowers  and  cellarers  brought  them 
more  and  more  exquisite  wines.  The  musicians 
ravished  their  ears  with  sweeter  and  sweeter 
melodies,  the  dancers  their  eyes  with  movements 
of  a  more  and  more  voluptuous  grace.  But  in 
everything — stamped  as  it  had  -been  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Western  taste  of  the  first  Prince,  and 
developing  along  the  lines  of  Western  taste — there 
was  a  redeeming  touch  of  the  barbaric,  an  assertion 
of  the  East.  Here  and  there  a  crude  hue  that  would 
not  blend  with  the  colouring  of  a  room,  jarred  on  the 
eye,  a  grotesque  distortion  broke  the  lines  of  the 
carving  ;  a  dish  of  an  extravagant,  or  bitter  flavour 
jarred  on  the  palate  at  the  feast ;  a  short  burst  of 
discord  jarred  almost  savagely  on  the  ear  in  a  sweet 
melody  ;  a  writhing  contortion  broke  for  a  breath 
the  dancer's  grace. 

After  their  passion  for  building  and  keeping  the 
people,  the  strongest  passions  of  the  Princes  were 
their  passion  for  hunting  and  their  passion  for 
women.  The  first  Prince  Ralph,  when  he  brought 
the  country  under  cultivation,  had  left  in  the  North 
a  large  tract  of  waste  land,  marsh,  and  forest  where 
the  wild  beasts  might  increase,  untroubled  by  any  but 
himself.  And  each  of  the  three  Princes,  when  the 
burden  of  ruling  wearied  him,  or  he  tired  of  the 
luxurious  delights  of  the  palace,  was  used  to  betake 
himself,  alone,  or  with  three  or  four  mutes,  to  this 
preserve  ;  and  thence,  spending  his  days  in  laborious, 
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perilous  hunting,  he  drew  a  fresh  health  and  vigour 
for  his  work  and  his  pleasure.  The  first  Prince  Ralph 
too,  after  his  wife  had  died,  had  built  in  the  garden 
furthest  from  the  palace  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful 
Delights  ;  and  many  a  Varandal  maiden  of  excelling 
beauty  had  vanished  from  among  her  friends  to  dwell 
in  it,  while  the  maidens  her  companions  grieved  that 
it  had  not  fallen  to  their  lot  to  be  chosen  for  the 
harem  of  the  Prince.  Prince  Raleigh  had  been  an 
untiring  hunter  of  women  ;  more  than  once  at  the 
fame  of  beauty,  that  not  even  the  towering  barrier 
of  the  hills  could  keep  out,  he  had  gone  forth  upon 
the  chase.  The  story  of  his  wandering  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  perilous  miles  into  Hindostan  to  carry  off 
a  Princess  of  Rajpootana,  is  the  most  wonderful 
adventure  in  the  second  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Princes  ;  the  wooing  of  Judith,  the  mother  of  Vashti, 
its  most  moving  incident.  His  son  had  brought  back 
from  one  raid  the  daughter  of  a  chief  of  Kafiristan, 
and  from  another  a  beautiful  Persian.  Thus  the 
Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights  was  ever  the  casket 
of  some  fine  jewel  ravished  by  force,  or  fraud,  or 
both,  from  its  possessor.  But  the  loves  of  the 
Princes  were  deadly  :  the  pavilion  had  a  tradition 
of  exquisite,  exhausting  pleasure  ;  the  beautiful  girls, 
flowers  in  an  oven,  withered  in  that  scorching  air  ; 
or  the  Princes  tired  of  them,  and  made  mute  and 
wedded  to  mutes,  they  paid  the  price  of  a  perpetual 
silence  for  their  season  of  delight. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  EE  VOLT  OF  THE  PRINCESS  AGNES 

Prince  Ralph  made  haste  to  gather  up  the  threads 
of  ruling  where  he  had  dropped  them,  for  he  had 
governed  Varandaleel  before  his  journey  to  England, 
and  the  burden  of  sovereignty  was  heavy  indeed  on 
his  father’s  age.  It  was  a  laborious  life  ;  many  hours 
of  his  day  were  spent  in  the  council-chamber,  where 
he  heard  the  reports  of  the  head-men  of  the  districts, 
and  discussed  with  them  what  was  needful  to  be 
done.  They  never  saw  his  face  :  since  it  was  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  Princes  to  keep  aloof  from  the  people, 
a  curtain  divided  the  chamber  into  two,  and  they 
heard  only  his  voice  from  beyond  it.  The  business 
of  the  head-men  done,  the  chosen  mutes  who  moved 
up  and  down  among  the  people,  watching  over  their 
welfare,  brought  their  reports  written  :  a  number  of 
the  mutes  were  taught  to  read  and  write  :  and  all 
the  while  mute  secretaries  made  note  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  were  brought,  and  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken.  His  night  was  often  spent  in  long  rides 
when  he  visited  the  districts  to  see  that  his  orders 
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were  being  obeyed  ;  and  now  and  again,  disguised 
carefully,  he  would  be  away  from  the  palace  for  days, 
wandering  among  the  people,  searching  out  injustice 
or  oppression,  learning  for  himself  their  temper  and 
their  needs.  For  the  most  part  he  pretended  to  be 
travelling  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  country  to 
visit  friends  ;  sometimes,  when  he  needed  to  make  a 
long  stay  in  a  village,  he  would  pretend  to  be  seeking 
a  new  abode  for  himself  and  his  family.  From  this 
device  it  had  come  about  that  the  punishment  of  the 
Princes  had  so  often  smitten  the  evildoer  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  that  the  man  who  had  done  wrong 
was  tilled  with  a  perpetual  terror  of  a  supernatural 
vengeance  ;  and  times  and  again  it  drove  him  to 
make  amends  for  a  crime  that  would  never  have 
been  discovered.  On  his  night  rides  Prince  Ralph 
wore  always  a  helmet  of  burnished  gold,  a  shining 
coat  of  mail,  and  the  flame-coloured  mantle  ;  for  it 
was  only  by  night  that  he  was  seen  dimly  by  the 
people  ;  and  it  seemed  good  to  impress  them  by 
these  insignia  of  power. 

He  was  not  long  gathering  up  the  dropped  threads, 
and  bringing  himself  in  touch  with  the  country  from 
end  to  end  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  smooth  working  of 
the  administration  gave  him  the  leisure,  mindful  of 
Prince  Melinsky’s  threats,  he  set  about  training  and 
arming  the  little  army.  Then  much  of  his  day  was 
spent  in  council  with  Colonel  Sayers,  the  commander 
under  him  of  the  army  of  Varandaleel,  a  rough,  hard¬ 
bitten  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  served,  wherever 
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blows  had  been  going,  since  his  boyhood — in  the 
Crimea,  the  Mutiny,  the  Franco-German  war,  under 
Osman  of  Plevna.  When  peace  reigned  in  Europe, 
he  had  taken  service  with  the  Rajah  of  Gukuwar, 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  while  making  his  way  to 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  had  chanced  upon  Prince 
Ralph  raiding  the  Goyal  tribes.  He  had  offered  him 
his  services  ;  and  Prince  Ralph,  thinking  that  a  man 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  modern  warfare  would  be 
useful  to  him,  had  accepted  his  offer,  and  appointed 
him  chief  of  his  staff.  He  had  proved  himself  useful 
indeed,  and  had  been  appointed  second  in  com¬ 
mand.  He  was  as  unscrupulous  as  such  a  life  may 
make  a  man,  but  of  an  incorruptible  faithfulness  to 
the  man  he  chanced  to  be  serving  ;  and  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  Prince  Ralph,  who  had  learned  from  him  very 
quickly  all  he  had  to  teach  of  the  military  art,  was 
very  near  a  superstition.  The  two  of  them  set  to 
work  to  form  an  army  that  should,  if  possible,  be 
better  than  any  European  army  of  its  size  ;  and 
Prince  Ralph  brought  to  the  task  his  further  know¬ 
ledge,  learned  in  Germany  and  France,  of  the  latest 
developments  of  military  science.  Picked  regiments 
were  armed  with  the  new  rifles  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Europe,  and  the  rifles  they  had  carried  were 
distributed  among  the  other  troops  ;  chosen  men 
were  trained  to  work  the  new  guns  ;  and  the 
cavalry,  some  two  thousand  in  number,  were 
brought  to  the  highest  point  of  discipline.  He 
was  careful  that  this  military  training  should  inter- 
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fere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  work  or  the  leisure 
of  the  people  ;  and  only  in  the  evening,  on  fixed 
days  in  the  week,  did  the  land  ring  with  the  clash  of 
arms  and  the  tramp  of  men.  Now  and  again  the 
flare  of  beacons  in  the  night  called  the  whole  country 
to  arms  ;  and  the  regiments  would  form,  each  in  its 
own  district,  and  march  for  the  foot  of  the  pass,  or 
the  plain  before  the  palace,  as  the  order  came. 

The  people  took  to  soldiering  as  to  a  pastime  :  the 
young  men  burned  to  win  glory  ;  the  older  men  to 
taste  once  more  the  joy  of  battle.  They  were 
patient,  trusting  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Princes  to 
choose  the  right  time  to  go  forth  ;  and  by  the  time 
the  rolling  months  had  blunted  the  edge  of  their 
ardour,  they  had  reached  a  high  pitch  of  excellence. 
Then  Prince  Ralph  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
to  spur  their  flagging  zeal  ;  and  he  told  the  head-men 
that  a  foreign  foe  was  marching  to  invade  Varan- 
daleel,  and  enslave  them.  At  these  tidings  their 
spirit  flamed  to  a  fury  ;  and  they  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  their  drill,  their  shooting,  and  their  sword¬ 
play  with  a  savage  earnestness. 

Amid  these  toils  his  sojourn  in  the  West  was 
growing  fainter  and  fainter  in  his  mind,  a  dream 
in  which  Ruth  was  the  only  figure  instinct  with  an 
abiding  life  ;  and  the  Princess  Agnes  was  the  only 
assurance  that  it  had  been  a  reality.  For  a  while  all 
had  gone  well  with  her :  she  had  filled  her  days  with 
her  passion  for  Prince  Ralph,  with  dreams,  with 
talk  with  the  old  Princess  ;  and  was  satisfied  to 
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express  her  aspirations  when  they  all  met  at  dinner 
in  the  great  hall.  But  when  her  passion  for  Prince 
Ralph  waned,  in  the  natural  physical  course,  from 
its  height,  she  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  dulness 
of  her  life.  For  her  it  was  indeed  empty  ;  she  had 
been  used  to  a  life  filled  with  a  thousand  diversions, 
visits,  dinners,  dances  ;  with  a  thousand  acquain¬ 
tances,  to  whom  she  talked  of  the  trifles  and  questions 
of  the  day.  She  had  been  used  to  being  a  person  of 
importance  on  whose  lips  men  hung :  here  her  passion 
for  power,  the  strongest  passion  of  her  nature,  found 
no  expression.  The  Princes  listened  to  her  views 
patiently  and  politely  indeed ;  but  showed  no  approval 
of  them,  no  desire  to  put  them  into  effect.  She 
complained  to  Prince  Ralph  of  the  emptiness  of  her 
life,  and  said  that  the  time  had  come  to  help  him  to 
rule.  He  heard  her,  and  on  his  invitation  she  came 
three  days  to  the  council-chamber  ;  he  explained  to 
her  the  reports  of  the  head-men,  and  the  matters  to 
be  dealt  with.  She  had  no  mind  for  such  matters : 
she  did  not  know  that  ruling  is  for  the  most  part  a 
perpetual  consideration  of  details  ;  and  it  seemed  to 
her  wasting  time  on  trifles  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  Princes.  She  came  no  more  ;  and  devoted 
some  time  to  drawing  up  a  scheme  which  gave  to 
her  complete  control  of  the  Varandal  women,  and 
contained  provisions  for  what  she  called  their 
political  amelioration  :  the  first  of  these  was  that 
women  should  be  elected  to  the  village  councils  in 
equal  numbers  with  the  men.  It  kept  her  busy  for  a 
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while  ;  but  when  she  submitted  it  to  Prince  Ralph, 
he  would  not  hear  of  setting  about  its  execution. 
He  said  that  in  the  first  place  the  women  did  not 
want  any  such  functions,  they  were  happy  without 
them  ;  that  in  the  second  place  they  could  not  dis¬ 
charge  them,  if  they  had  them.  Then  she  proposed  a 
scheme  for  educating  them  up  to  the  discharge  of 
such  functions,  and  proposed  to  superintend  its 
execution  herself.  He  refused  point  blank  to  allow 
it,  and  she  reproached  him  bitterly,  saying  that  he 
was  not  fulfilling  his  promise  of  letting  her  aid  him 
in  ruling.  He  said  that  he  had  made  no  such  pro¬ 
mise  ;  but  that  if  she  desired  to  help  him,  she  might 
learn  the  methods  of  administration,  and  make 
suggestions  on  matters  of  detail.  She  refused  very 
scornfully  to  do  this,  and  was  sullen  for  days. 

She  never  tired  of  putting  forward  her  views  when 
they  met  in  the  great  hall  in  the  evening ;  and  she 
wearied  the  Princes  who  were  averse  from  talking 
then  of  governing,  inclined  to  put  their  work  behind 
them,  and  relax  their  minds  in  talk  with  the  English¬ 
men  and  Princesses  on  other  matters.  When  she 
could  persuade  them  to  discuss  the  ruling  of  the 
people,  the  method  of  it  revolted  her  :  it  seemed  in¬ 
human,  and  left  a  horror  in  her  mind.  This  sense 
of  their  lack  of  humanity  was  for  ever  kept  alive 
in  her  by  her  mute  maids.  The  sight  of  them  was 
painful  to  her :  she  could  not  forget  that  they 
were  not  dumb  by  nature  but  by  art ;  and  neither 
the  content  in  their  faces,  nor  the  knowledge 
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that  the  people  held  it  an  honour  that  their 
children  should  be  chosen  for  the  service,  and 
that  the  mutes  themselves  looked  down  upon  the 
speaking  Varandals  outside  the  palace,  relieved  her 
horror.  Her  purpose  of  awakening  the  souls  of  the 
Varandal  women  to  noble  ideals,  of  leading  them  into 
the  paths  of  Culture  and  Progress,  became  more  than 
ever  her  holy  mission  ;  it  became  her  sacred  duty  to 
bring  the  people  to  gentleness  by  means  of  the 
women.  Above  all  it  was  clear  to  her  that  only  by 
means  of  the  women  would  she  obtain  the  power 
she  coveted. 

At  last  her  burning  soul  would  be  denied  no  longer, 
and  when  Prince  Ralph  came  to  her  rooms  next, 
she  said,  “ 1  will  no  longer  be  served  by  mutes,  but 
by  speaking  women.  Having  mutes  for  maids  makes 
me  a  party  to  this  cruel  and  horrible  practice.” 

“  It  is  not  expedient  that  there  should  be  speaking 
women  in  the  palace/’  said  Prince  Ralph,  watching 
her  closely  :  he  expected  a  revolt. 

“  I  do  not  care  !  I  will  not  have  it !  I  will  be  a 
party  to  the  cruel  practice  no  longer  !”  she  cried. 

“  It  is  not  cruel.  They  have  never  spoken  ;  there¬ 
fore,  they  have  lost  nothing,”  he  said  in  his  quiet  voice. 

“They  are  degraded  to  the  level  of  brute  beasts  !  ” 
she  cried. 

“  Not  so :  they  are  very  intelligent.  If  they  cannot 
speak,  they  can  hear  and  see  better  than  other  people  ; 
they  can  talk  to  one  another  as  easily  as  you  and  I. 
At  least,  they  are  happy.” 
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“  So  are  the  brute  beasts  happy,”  she  cried. 

“  No,”  he  said  :  “  there  is  no  likeness.” 

“  But  what  right  have  you  to  treat  them  so  ?  Who 
gave  you  the  right  ?  ” 

“  The  sword,  and  the  strong  will,”  he  said.  “If  it 
be  expedient  that  men  die  for  the  people,  it  is 
expedient  that  men  be  silent  for  the  people.  We, 
the  Princes,  must  dwell  in  mystery  away  from  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  that  we  may  wear  always  a  velvet 
glove  over  the  iron  hand.  Let  our  doings  become 
common  talk,  and  every  prater  will  prate  against  us, 
till  in  the  years  to  come  the  people  will  fall  away, 
and  we  shall  have  to  slay  them  in  thousands.” 

“  This  is  sheer  selfish  barbarity  !  ”  she  said. 

“  It  may  be,”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “  But  the  people 
prosper.” 

He  had  been  gentle  with  her;  and  she  was  angry 
that  she  had  not  provoked  him  to  defend  himself 
more  warmly,  that  she  had  made  so  little  impression 
on  his  gentle  coldness. 

The  next  day  he  sent  her  the  Books  of  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Princes  ;  and  she  read  in  them  how  the  people 
had  been  built  up,  and  how  it  had  been  ruled.  The 
reading  of  them  only  increased  her  horror  of  the 
methods;  and  she  said  to  him,  “  Pve  read  the  Books 
of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Princes  ;  and  as  I  expected  they 
are  sheer  barbarity.  Your  methods  of  ruling  are 
only  fit  for  the  Dark  Ages,  for  hideous  Oriental 
despotism.  Modern  enlightenment  has  demonstrated 
beyond  question  the  futility,  the  hopeless  futility,  of 
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trying  to  rule  a  people  in  such  a  fashion.  Why 
there  is  no  suffrage  of  any  kind.” 

“To-morrow  you  shall  come  and  see,”  said  Prince 
Ralph. 

On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  they  rode  out  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  in  Varandal  dress,  she  veiled, 
he  disguised  ;  and  went  slowly  from  village  to  village 
along  the  lanes,  avoiding  the  high-roads.  The 
people  sat  at  their  doors,  or  were  gathered  together 
on  the  greens  in  the  middle  of  the  villages.  The 
men  were  mending  their  tools,  or  idling,  the  women 
were  spinning,  or  at  their  needle.  In  some  villages 
the  young  men  and  the  maidens  were  dancing,  or 
the  young  men  were  at  their  games,  and  the  maidens 
were  watching  them.  They  met  many  pairs  of 
lovers  in  the  lanes,  not  silent  as  in  England  ;  in  all 
the  villages  there  was  lute-playing,  and  singing,  and 
groups  round  story-tellers  ;  and  in  all  the  children 
played  merrily.  But  above  all  the  many  pleasant 
sounds  that  broke  the  evening  stillness,  rang  a 
perpetual  ripple  of  laughter  :  the  old  men  laughed 
with  the  old  women,  the  wives  with  the  husbands, 
the  young  men  with  the  maidens,  and  the  shriller 
laughter  of  children  heightened  everywhere  the  note. 

But  Princess  Agnes  came  back  to  her  wing  of  the 
Palace  unshaken  in  her  opinion.  Prince  Ralph  said 
nothing  to  drive  the  lesson  home  ;  but  after  they  had 
supped,  she  said  slowly,  and  scornfully,  “  After  all, 
your  Varandals  are  but  slaves.  How  much  nobler  it 
would  be  to  rule  free  men  !  ” 
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Prince  Ralph  thought  a  while;  then  he  said  slowly, 
“  Slaves  ?  What  are  slaves  ?  There  is  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand,  no,  nor  in  ten  thousand,  free.  If,  as 
you  say,  the  Varandals  are  my  slaves,  am  I  not  a 
slave  to  them  ?  Since  I  was  a  child,  I  have  been 
their  slave  ;  and  till  I  die  my  days  will  be  laborious, 
and  my  nights  wakeful  in  their  service.  With  what 
an  easier  servitude  do  they  serve  me  !  Working  a 
few  hours  in  the  day,  the  husbandman  in  the  pleasant 
fields,  the  craftsman  at  his  craft,  the  singer  at  his 
song,  each  rejoicing  to  see  the  work  grow  under  his 
hands,  and  going  to  his  pleasure  free  from  the 
thought  of  it.  While  we,  their  rulers,  may  only  lay 
aside  our  burden  under  the  spell  of  the  love  of  loves, 
the  pleasure  of  pleasures ;  and  for  how  brief  a  space  ! 
Paying  for  our  relief  the  best  blood  of  our  hearts. 
Yet — the  people  laugh.  And,  by  the  sword-arm  of 
Ralph,  while  I  live,  they  shall  laugh  still  !  ” 

He  had  spoken  at  greater  length  than  ever  before 
to  her,  a  little  sadly  at  first,  then  warming  to  an 
exaltation  she  had  never  dreamed  of  in  him ;  and  for 
a  while  it  abashed  her.  But  when  his  eyes  had 
faded  to  their  wonted  coldness,  she  said,  “  Laughter, 
what  is  laughter  ?  Theirs  is  the  happiness  of 
children.” 

“  There  is  no  other,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  But  they  are  ignorant  of  the  great  things  of  life  ! 
Consider  the  women,  trifling  away  their  lives  as 
smiling  wives  and  mothers.  I  would  teach  them 
to  be  earnest,  strenuous,  to  have  noble  purposes  in 
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life,  to  burn  with  Moral  Fervour  !  ”  she  cried,  firing 
in  her  turn. 

u  Words — bubbles — shadows,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  No  mockery  shall  turn  me  !  ”  she  cried,  with  a 
very  angry  face.  “  I  am  called  to  teach  them  nobler 
things  !  To  lead  them  to  the  higher  life  !  It  is  my 
mission  ;  and  I  demand — I  demand,  I  say — to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  them  with  my  message  !  ” 

“  Never,”  said  Prince  Ralph  with  a  gentle  cold¬ 
ness. 

She  rose  hastily,  and  without  a  word  entered  her 
bedchamber ;  and  he  heard  her  slip  the  bolts.  Prince 
Ralph  left  the  wing,  and  it  was  long  before  he  set 
foot  again  in  her  apartments. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  TRAINING  OF  ALTHEA 

Althea  found  her  life  full,  and  pleasant.  As  he  had 
promised  her,  much  of  her  day  was  spent  with  Prince 
Ralph  :  she  made  her  morning  and  midday  meals 
with  him  ;  when  she  tired  of  the  gardens,  she  would 
come  to  the  council- chamber,  where  an  ivory  couch 
was  set  for  her,  and  lie,  fanned  by  her  maids,  listening 
idly  to  his  talk  to  the  head-men  beyond  the  curtain. 
Now  and  again  he  would  break  into  English,  and  tell 
her  anything  they  were  discussing  that  might  interest 
her.  When  the  old  Prince  was  with  him,  she  would 
lie  longer,  for  they  debated  any  difficult  matter  in 
English  ;  and  when  with  Colonel  Sayers  they  set 
about  perfecting  the  army,  she  came  oftener  still, 
and  listened  to  them  while,  with  a  map  of  Varan- 
daleel  before  them,  they  deliberated  how  many  men 
should  be  chosen  from  a  district,  or  where  granaries 
should  be  built  to  supply  most  conveniently  with 
corn  an  army  in  the  field.  The  old  Prince,  and 
Colonel  Sayers  made  much  of  her.  Whenever  she 
wished  to  talk,  and  Prince  Ralph  was  not  at  leisure, 
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she  would  go  to  the  chambers  above  the  great  hall, 
sure  of  a  smile  of  welcome  from  the  old  Prince,  and 
from  the  beautiful  Mistress  of  the  Mutes ;  while 
Colonel  Sayers  was  soon  teaching  her  to  ride,  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Prince  Ralph,  to  fence. 

In  the  beginning  she  was  no  more  to  Prince  Ralph 
than  a  beautiful  plaything  ;  her  beautiful  presence, 
a  perpetual  refreshment,  whether  she  would  talk  or 
be  silent,  ravished  him  from  the  oppression  of  his 
labours.  He  even  began,  aided  by  Vashti,  to  spend 
thought  and  pains  on  setting  forth  her  beauty  in  the 
finest  fashion,  and  furnished  for  her  three  chambers 
above  his  own  with  golden  hangings,  and  ornaments, 
as  its  most  fitting  frame.  But  little  by  little  she  grew 
his  familiar.  Living  only  with  her  elders,  with  men, 
for  Prince  Ralph,  knowing  that  his  wife  would  cry 
out  at  her  abduction,  did  not  as  yet  bring  her  to  the 
great  hall  in  the  evenings,  her  intelligence,  already 
lively,  developed  apace.  From  hearing  always  the 
affairs  of  the  Varandals,  she  began  to  learn  much  of 
the  ruling  of  the  country,  and  little  by  little  fell  into 
the  way  of  talking  of  it  to  Prince  Ralph.  Then  he 
gave  her  the  Books  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Princes, 
thinking  that  the  adventures  and  stories  told  in  them 
would  amuse  her  ;  and  they  furnished  further  sub¬ 
jects  for  her  talk  with  him,  and  the  old  Prince,  and 
Colonel  Sayers.  It  came  about  that  her  intercourse 
with  the  three  of  them  was  forming  her  mind  in  a 
virile  mould  curious  in  so  young  a  child,  a  girl  ;  and 
the  old  Prince  suggested  to  his  son  that  in  gratifying 
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a  kindly  whim,  he  had  chanced  on  a  spirit  that  was 
training  to  be  his  helpmeet,  and  the  fitting  Princess 
of  Varandaleel. 

She  was,  too,  a  link  between  Prince  Ralph  and 
Lady  Lisdor  ;  and  for  long  after  their  coming  to 
Varandaleel  they  talked  often  of  her.  Then,  as  the 
time  passed,  and  their  Varandaleel  life  came  more 
and  more  between  them  and  England,  they  talked 
less  often  of  her  ;  but  she  was  always  to  each  the 
pleasantest,  and  most  abiding  memory  of  England. 

The  mutes,  that  silent  people  of  guards  and 
servants  and  craftsmen,  who  went  their  noiseless  way 
about  the  palace,  keeping  its  secrets,  inspired  into 
Althea  a  very  lively  curiosity  ;  and  she  set  herself  to 
learn  patiently  from  her  maids  their  strange  language. 
She  was  not  long  about  it ;  and  they  grew  very  slaves 
to  her.  For  the  warders  who  kept  the  doors  between 
the  parts  of  the  palace,  and  the  gates  between  the 
gardens,  she  cared  nothing ;  pushed  aside  their  spears 
with  an  assured  air  of  indifference ;  and  went 
whithersoever  the  whim  led  her ;  only  walls,  or 
barred  doors  stayed  her  steps.  After  a  while,  in¬ 
deed,  the  barred  doors  were  no  longer  a  barrier 
to  her ;  for  she  learned  and  used  the  secret  taps  at 
which  they  opened  to  the  mutes  ;  and  the  palace 
was  as  free  to  her  as  to  the  Princes  themselves.  The 
wing  of  the  Princesses  alone  she  never  entered  ;  for 
Prince  Ralph,  desiring  to  keep  her  from  the  influence 
of  women,  which  would  but  weaken  or  warp  her  fine 
spirit,  had  taken  a  promise  from  her  that  she  would  not 
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go  thither.  As  she  grew  to  know  the  mutes  better,  she 
would  sometimes  entertain  him  with  stories  of  their 
unvoiced  loves  and  hates  ;  and  talking  with  him 
about  them,  she  learned  yet  more  of  life. 

She  was  a  fearless  child,  and  learned  to  ride  the 
sooner  for  it.  But  one  day,  as  Prince  Ralph  came 
from  the  council-chamber,  he  heard  a  roaring  on 
a  very  savage  note  from  the  tiger-garden,  where 
he  kept  the  tigers  who  fought  to  amuse  him,  and 
went  into  it  to  learn  the  reason.  There  on  the  grass 
sat  Althea,  playing  with  a  cub  she  had  lured  from  its 
cage,  while  the  furious  tigress  was  dashing  herself 
against  the  weakening  bars.  Between  her  and  the 
cage  stood  a  dozen  guards  with  ready  spears,  and 
anxious  faces  that  lightened  at  his  coming.  He  bade 
her  come,  and  talk  with  him  ;  and  as  they  came  out 
of  the  garden,  she  said,  u  I  don’t  think  the  bars  of 
that  cage  are  very  strong.  I  could  only  play  with 
the  cub  a  little  while  yesterday ;  there  were  no 
guards  there — but  it  was  very  exciting.” 

Her  fearlessness  pleased  him  ;  he  said  nothing  ; 
but  when  she  came  again,  the  tigress  was  behind 
stronger  bars. 

When  she  could  ride  well,  she  asked  him  to  take 
her  with  him  on  his  night  rides.  He  looked  at  her, 
thoughtful,  in  two  minds — it  was  the  first  thing  she 
had  asked  of  him,  and  he  was  loth  to  refuse — then 
he  said,  i(  I  ride  on  the  business  of  the  people  ;  and 
I  ride  far  and  fast.  You  will  tire.” 

u  I  don’t  mind,”  said  Althea. 
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When  he  came  next  from  the  great  hall  to  ride 
out,  he  found  her  horse  standing  by  his  own,  saddled, 
and  waiting,  and  she  herself  was  ready.  They  rode 
at  a  canter,  galloping  now  and  again,  to  a  village, 
some  twenty  miles  away,  and  came  back  as  fast.  She 
was  broken  with  weariness  ;  but  she  ate  her  supper 
with  him  with  never  a  word  of  it.  After  that  she 
was  his  comrade  on  many  rides,  galloping  along  at 
his  side,  tireless,  and  ever  ready  to  talk  when  they 
drew  rein  to  breathe  their  horses.  On  these  rides  she 
learned  the  country,  and  saw  strange  sights.  Many 
a  time  she  sat  with  her  lips  set  tight  to  prevent  their 
twitching,  while  a  wretch,  guilty  of  violence,  shrieked 
under  the  lash  ;  and  once  she  saw  from  afar  with 
blenching  eyes,  a  sword  flash  in  the  moonlight,  and 
a  murderer’s  head  roll  on  the  blood-bedabbled 
turf. 

Prince  Ralph  looked  at  her  blanched  face,  when 
he  rode  up ;  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm ;  and 
said,  “  These  things  must  be,  child.” 

“Yes,”  said  Althea,  with  a  little  sob;  “but  it’s 
very  horrid.” 

On  these  rides  too  she  became  known  to  the 
Varandals  ;  and  they  called  her  the  Golden  Lily. 
The  belief  was  not  long  springing  up  among  them 
that  she  too  was  a  child  of  Indra,  and  that  the  sight 
of  her  brought  good  fortune  ;  so  that,  even  as  a 
woman  heavy  with  child  would  watch  of  bright 
nights  if  she  might  see  the  face  of  Prince  Ralph  in 
the  moonlight,  and  her  child  be  born  beautiful,  so 
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would  men  watch  to  see  Althea's  streaming  golden 
hair  as  she  rode  fast  at  his  bridle-hand. 

But  her  greatest  pleasure  was  the  hunting  ex¬ 
peditions.  Every  few  months  Prince  Ralph  would 
hand  over  the  government  to  his  father  and  Colonel 
Sayers,  and  go  to  hunt  in  the  North  of  Varandaleel 
in  the  vast  waste  of  heath  and  forest  that  ran  far  up 
the  side  of  the  mountains.  Sometimes  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  was  classifying  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
country,  would  ride  with  them,  more  often  only  a  few 
mutes.  The  life  was  delightful  to  her :  the  long 
days  spent  in  the  patient,  noiseless  tracking  of  game  ; 
the  thousand  strange  sights  and  sounds  of  the  path¬ 
less,  scented  woods  ;  the  gush  of  triumphant  joy 
when  the  quarry  fell  to  the  rifle-crack  ;  the  fierce, 
fast  chase  of  the  wounded  beast ;  the  dim  twilights, 
when,  wrapped  in  bearskins,  against  the  evening  chill, 
they  supped  beside  the  crackling  fire,  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  their  weari¬ 
ness,  while  Prince  Ralph  talked  from  a  heart  free  of 
its  burden,  and  the  foresters,  at  their  fire  hard  by, 
murmured  their  hunting  stories  ;  the  dreamless  sleep, 
wrapped  in  her  bearskin,  on  a  bed  of  moss  or  pine- 
branches  ;  the  exhilaration  of  the  fresh  awakening 
in  the  morning ;  all  were  delightful  to  her.  Little 
by  little,  giving  all  her  heart  to  it,  she  learned  all 
hunting  lore,  and  became  a  fine  shot.  Rarely  indeed 
did  her  rifle  crack  in  vain  ;  more  than  once  her  nerve 
and  coolness  saved  her  from  mangling  or  death, 
when  her  bullet  stopped  the  headlong  rush  of  a  boar, 
or  the  clumsier  charge  of  a  bear. 
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In  this  training  her  body  hardened  with  her  mind  : 
she  lost  her  frail  air ;  at  the  end  of  a  year  her 
slender  figure  was  as  straight  and  pliant  as  the  stem 
of  a  young  sapling  ;  and  the  grip  of  her  little  hand 
was  hard  to  loose.  But  if  she  owed  this  to  Prince 
Ralph,  he  owed  no  little  to  her.  She  was  the 
humanising  influence  in  his  life,  and  from  her 
companionship  he  gained  a  wider  sympathy.  She 
kept  his  heart  light  too  ;  for  in  all  the  palace  she 
alone  laughed.  As  he  had  told  Lady  Lisdor,  the 
Princes  had  bought  laughter  for  the  Varandals  at 
the  price  of  their  own  ;  and  her  laugh,  which  came 
freer  as  she  grew  stronger,  when  she  played  in  the 
gardens  with  her  maids  and  Alrasch,  or  when  Colonel 
Sayers  joked  with  her,  came  like  water  on  the  dry 
places  of  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  HITCH  IN  THE  SUCCESSION 

The  refusal  of  Prince  Ralph  to  aid  her  had  naturally 
inflamed  the  passion  of  the  Princess  Agnes  to 
broaden  the  lives  of  her  Varandal  sisters  on  the 
higher  plane  :  that  phrase  of  Lady  Hammersmith 
clung  in  her  mind  :  and  her  desire  to  reign  a  queen 
equal  with  him  grew  stronger  along  with  it.  In  a 
natural  womanliness  too,  she  came  to  forget  the 
bargain  she  had  ignored,  the  understanding  that  she 
was  to  be  no  more  than  his  helper  in  ruling,  and 
reckoned  an  equal  share  in  his  power  her  just  due  ; 
and  she  began  to  grow  angry  at  being  robbed  of  it. 
From  the  first  she  had  a  half-formed  design  of  using 
the  passion  for  her,  which  she  was  sure  would  spring 
up  in  him,  to  bend  him  to  her  will,  as  she  had  bent 
other  men  to  it  by  that  instrument  ;  and  she  saw  soon 
that  she  had  been  in  error  to  come  to  an  open  breach 
with  him,  and  made  haste  to  repair  it.  After  an 
interval  they  were  on  the  old  terms  for  a  little  while  ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  thought  that  she  had  won  him 
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back  to  confidence  in  her,  she  began  the  attempt. 
She  was  very  fond  with  him,  assailed  him  with 
blandishments,  with  every  weapon  in  the  womanly 
armoury,  trying  to  cajole  him  into  giving  her  her 
way.  When  this  failed,  she  betook  herself  to  tears 
and  reproaches.  Then  she  found  she  was  about  to 
become  a  mother,  and  rejoiced  in  it,  as  in  a  new 
weapon.  But  all  her  weapons,  even  this  last,  were 
blunted  against  his  resolve  to  keep  the  Varandals. 
Then  she  was  indeed  angry,  and  asked  an  audience 
of  Prince  Raleigh  to  lay  her  grievances  before  him. 

The  old  Prince  knew  that  all  was  not  well  between 
her  and  Prince  Ralph,  and  it  disquieted  him  but 
little.  He  knew  that  his  son’s  happiness  was  not 
bound  up  in  her,  and  all  he  desired  himself  from  her 
was  a  grandson,  that  his  mind  might  be  at  ease  about 
the  succession.  He  listened  patiently  to  her  while 
she  complained  that  she  was  denied  the  rights  of  a 
Princess,  that  bars  and  guards  prevented  her  from 
going  where  she  wished  about  the  palace  ;  that  she 
might  not  go  among  the  Varandals,  save  at  night, 
riding  with  her  husband  ;  that  she  had  no  say  in  the 
ruling  of  the  people.  She  laid  before  him  her  scheme 
for  broadening  the  lives  of  her  Varandal  sisters  on  the 
higher  plane.  When  she  had  made  an  end  of  it,  he 
questioned  her  closely  as  to  what  Prince  Ralph  had 
told  her  before  he  married  her,  of  the  life  of  a 
Princess  of  Varandaleel ;  and  when  she  had  answered 
him,  and  his  heart-reading  eyes  drew  the  truth  from 
her,  he  said  in  his  cold,  even  voice,  “You  have  the 
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life  promised  you.  The  rule  of  the  women  is  the 
ruin  of  the  people.” 

“  Not  so,”  she  cried  :  “  it  is  only  in  its  women  that 
a  nation  leads  its  highest  life.” 

“  These  are  fine  words,”  said  the  old  Prince  ;  11  but 
in  the  wrong  mouth  !  You  have  made  a  bargain,  look 
you  ;  and  you  would  be  off  with  it.  The  Varandal 
women  are  honest.  There  shall  be  no  such  teaching 
in  Varandaleel.” 

His  angry  scorn  cowed  her,  and  she  shrank  away 
from  his  contemptuous  eyes,  frightened.  But  her 
fright  was  not  long  changing  to  a  more  bitter  anger  ; 
and  since  she  might  not  have  her  way  openly,  she 
determined  to  have  it  secretly. 

The  old  Prince  came  to  Prince  Ralph,  his  wrath 
still  hot  on  him. 

11  By  the  sword-arm  of  Ralph,”  he  said,  “  this  is  a 
strange  woman  you  have  brought !  You  are  indeed 
patient  !  ” 

u  I  wait  for  the  touch  of  motherhood,”  said  Prince 
Ralph  ;  but  there  was  no  ring  of  hope  in  his  tone. 

11  It  will  do  nothing,”  said  the  old  Prince. 

“  Who  knows  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph.  u  Mother¬ 
hood  changes  most  women.” 

u  Not  a  woman  of  this  kind,”  said  the  old  Prince  ; 
u  she  shall  never  wear  the  flame- coloured  mantle.” 

“  She  should  not,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

il  Are  there  many  such  in  England  ?  ”  said  the  old 
Prince. 

u  The  land  is  hag-ridden,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 
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For  a  while  the  Princess  Agnes  sulked.  She  led 
a  lonely  life  ;  for  she  had  estranged  the  old 
Princess  by  perpetual  complaint  of  Prince  Ralph  : 
sometimes,  indeed,  she  would  find  him  sitting  with 
his  mother,  and  break  into  complaint  and  re¬ 
proaches  before  her.  The  Princes  of  Varandaleel 
were  little  used  to  human  opposition  ;  against 
hostile  nature,  against  drought,  flood,  famine,  and 
pestilence  they  had  struggled  without  wearying  ; 
but  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  him  that  a  woman 
should  set  herself  up  against  him.  For  the  most 
part,  he  left  her  alone  in  her  quarter  of  the  palace, 
as  in  a  prison  ;  but  he  was  honest  ;  he  had  brought 
her  there  ;  and  now  and  again  he  tried  to  teach  her 
that  there  could  be  no  change  in  the  ruling  of 
Varandaleel.  Every  time  he  tried  afresh,  she  took 
it  for  a  sign  of  his  weakening,  of  a  revival  of  his 
passion  for  her  ;  and  she  reiterated  her  demands. 
In  the  end  she  wore  out  his  patience  ;  and  he  left 
her  to  herself,  seeing  that  motherhood  was  indeed 
the  only  chance  of  her  changing. 

He  had  had,  indeed,  but  little  comfort  of  her  ;  and 
his  thoughts  turned  more  and  more  to  Ruth  :  she  had 
been  more  to  him  than  any  other  woman,  more  than 
the  maid  of  Kafiristan,  his  first  love  ;  and  even  still 
she  filled  his  rare  dreams.  But  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  Child  of  the  Hills  :  since  he  might  not  find  rest 
from  his  labours  in  the  love  of  loves,  he  would  find 
what  ease  he  might  in  the  pleasure  of  fondness  ;  he 
grew  a  little  impatient  for  the  appointed  day  of  their 
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meeting ;  and  he  blamed  himself  for  having  over¬ 
reckoned  the  time  that  the  Princess  Agnes  would 
hold  him.  He  believed  that  this  fierce  child  would 
divert  him,  and  lighten  his  heart  ;  he  was  at  any 
rate  assured  that  she  was  beautiful  ;  and  he  set  out 
in  the  twilight  of  the  evening  on  which  would  rise 
the  tenth  moon  after  their  meeting  at  the  spring, 
with  the  desire  for  her  strong  in  his  heart. 

The  first  glimmer  of  its  horn  rising  above  the 
mountain  of  Indra  struck  a  gleam  from  the  bur¬ 
nished  gold  of  his  helmet,  his  sword  clinked  against 
his  knee,  and  its  hilt  tinkled  against  the  fine  rings  of 
his  Eastern  coat  of  mail,  as  he  strode  down  the  path 
to  the  spring.  He  stopped  before  the  little  basin, 
and  flung  down  a  bag  of  gold.  At  the  chink  of  the 
metal  on  the  ground  the  girl  came  out  of  the  bushes 
on  the  right,  a  shine  of  gray  against  their  shadow, 
and  said  softly,  in  her  clear,  girlish  voice,  “  I 
come  to  you  empty-handed,  O  Prince  ;  for  empty- 
handed  shall  I  go  away  from  you — along  the  last 
path.” 

He  caught  her  off  her  feet,  her  shoulders  rising 
golden  into  a  moonray,  and  kissed  her  with  the 
fierce  kisses  with  which  she  would  be  kissed, 
saying,  “  Think  not  of  the  last  path,  child.  The 
path  through  the  roses  is  long.” 

“Ah,  yes,”  she  murmured  ;  “  it  shall  be  long,  very 
long.” 

He  wrapped  his  flame-coloured  mantle  round  her, 
and  swung  her  lightly  on  to  his  shoulder.  As  he 
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bore  her  away,  she  wailed  a  far-echoing  farewell 
across  the  woods,  and  an  answering  wail  rang  back 
from  a  score  of  throats.  On  the  rising  ground  his 
mute  body-guard  was  awaiting  him ;  he  set  her 
before  him  on  the  saddle,  and  rode  up  the  pass. 

He  brought  her  to  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful 
Delights  ;  and  there  she  dwelt  in  a  very  fever  of 
passion  for  him.  To  all  seeming,  her  wild,  hard  life 
among  the  hills  had  kindled  in  her  an  unquenchable 
vital  fire  ;  for  in  that  withering  air  she  but  bloomed 
into  a  fuller  beauty,  a  splendid  flower  in  its  proper 
heat. 

When  the  Princess  Agnes  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
there  was  dismay  in  the  palace.  Prince  Raleigh 
was  most  angered  :  there  was  but  his  own  life,  and 
the  life  of  his  son  between  the  people  and  ruin  ; 
and  he  desired  above  all  things  to  see  a  grandson 
growing  up  in  the  palace  to  carry  on  the  work. 

“  By  the  sword-arm  of  Ralph  !  ”  he  cried,  u  we 
might  have  known  it !  Such  a  woman  could  only 
bear  daughters !  This  is  the  worst  that  could 
happen  !  What  shall  be  done  now  ?  ” 

“  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,”  said  Prince  Ralph, 
unmoved.  “  There  are  many  years  for  a  son  to  be 
born  in.  Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards.” 

His  mother  too  was  disappointed  :  a  grandson 
was  her  desire  also,  and  she  felt  with  her  husband 
and  son.  Althea,  who  heard  of  it  from  the  mutes, 
was  puzzled  :  knowing,  as  she  did,  how  the  land 
was  ruled,  she  could  not  see  what  changes  would 
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make  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  sovereign.  She 
considered  the  question  for  three  days,  and  then 
one  night,  as  they  were  supping  after  a  long  ride, 
she  said  to  Prince  Ralph,  “  This  female  baby  is  very 
distressing.” 

u  It  is,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  I  do  not  see  how  a  woman  will  rule  Varan- 
daleel,”  said  Althea. 

il  A  woman  never  will,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

Althea  breathed  a  little  sigh  of  relief  :  a  I  might 
have  known,”  she  said.  “  Of  course,  it  would  be  no 
use  in  the  world  trying  to  train  a  woman  to  it.  She 
would  break  down,  or  alter  things.” 

u  Don’t  you  think  you  might  learn  to  rule  Varan- 
daleel  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph  after  a  silence. 

Althea  thought  a  while  ;  then  she  said  slowly 
u  No  :  I  think  not.  I  could  not  do  the  work  ;  I 
should  break  down.  And  —  and — I’m  afraid  I 
should  not  be  ready  enough  to  kill  the  necessary 
people.”  She  sighed  heavily  that  she  should  be 
so  weak.  u  However,  that  isn’t  worth  while  con¬ 
sidering  ;  I  shall  most  likely  die  long  before 
you.” 

u  It  is  not  needful  to  kill  many,”  said  Prince 
Ralph.  “  It  is  four  years  since  the  people  of  the 
village  on  the  lake  were  executed  ;  and  then  they 
died  by  hemlock.  Surely  you  could  learn  to 
execute  people  by  an  easy  death  like  that.  I 
only  kill  by  the  sword,  when  I  wish  to  make  the 
lesson  striking.” 
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“  Yes  :  I  might  learn  to  kill  them  painlessly 
without  worrying  about  it,”  said  Althea. 

Prince  Ralph  smiled. 

“  What  had  the  lake  villagers  done  ?  ”  she  said 
presently. 

“  A  prater  had  been  working  mischief  among 
them ;  and  they  were  filled  with  new  thoughts. 
They  said  that  the  land  was  their  own,  and  they 
would  not  pay  the  tithes.  They  would  not  serve 
in  the  army  ;  and  they  would  not  mend  the  high¬ 
road.  There  was  a  fight ;  and  they  are  dead  ;  some 
died  in  the  fight,  the  rest  by  hemlock.  The  out¬ 
lying  villages  give  all  the  trouble.  Life  is  harder 
for  them  ;  and  sometimes  they  are  hungry.  I  do 
all  I  can  to  prevent  it  ;  but  sometimes  I  fail.” 

For  a  few  days  after  the  unfortunate  birth  there 
was  a  gloom  over  the  dinners  in  the  great  hall.  The 
Princes  in  their  vexation,  talked  less  ;  Colonel  Sayers 
was  disappointed  that  there  would  be  no  young 
Prince  to  teach  swordsmanship,  and  the  arts  of  war  ; 
and  the  Doctor  and  the  Naturalist  were  disturbed  by 
the  ill-humour  of  the  others.  Prince  Ralph  light¬ 
ened  his  mind  in  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights, 
where  Latchimi,  as  the  girl  from  over  the  hills  was 
called,  soothed  his  irritation  by  her  beauty,  and 
untiring  adoration.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  gipsy 
mother,  and  sometimes  would  entertain  him  far  into 
the  night  with  the  fantastic  stories  learned  by  that 
strange  people  on  their  thousand  wanderings  ;  and 
her  comments  on  them  were  full  of  the  half-mystical 
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lore  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  race.  He 
listened  to  them  often  with  interest,  for  now  they 
came  down  to  the  very  bed-rock  of  human  nature, 
and  now  they  seemed  to  show  a  dim  vision  through 
the  veil  into  a  supernatural.  Beyond  a  doubt  the 
girl  herself  had  glimpses  of  a  strange  insight,  some 
quality  of  the  seer.  He  found  her  the  most  exquisite 
toy  he  had  ever  played  with  ;  and  she  inspired  into 
him  a  curious  fondness. 

His  vexation  at  the  birth  of  a  daughter  was  light¬ 
ened  too  by  a  certain  joy  that  the  Princess  Agnes 
was  not  the  mother  of  his  heir.  Latchimi  had 
severed  the  last  frail  thread  of  affection  that  bound 
him  to  her  ;  and  his  indifference  had  grown  a  hearty 
dislike.  But  over  and  above  this  he  had  a  vague 
trust  in  his  heart  that  the  fortune  of  the  Princes  of 
Varandaleel  would  yet  bring  him  Ruth. 

The  Princess  Agnes  herself  did  not  share  at  all  the 
discontent  of  the  others.  She  was  rather  filled  with 
joy,  not  with  the  joy  of  a  woman  at  having  borne  a 
child  :  that  was  weak  in  her  :  but  with  joy  that  the 
child  was  a  girl,  and  therefore  an  excellent  instru¬ 
ment  to  work  out  her  ends.  Every  one  was  very 
gentle  with  her  :  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
petulance  and  sullenness  :  and  the  gatherings  round 
her  bed,  as  she  grew  stronger,  healed  somewhat  her 
wounded  sense  of  self-importance.  Only  one  thing 
marred  her  new,  comforting  content,  the  having  to 
nurse  the  child  herself  ;  it  humiliated  her,  and  was 
contrary  to  her  principles ;  and  she  feared  lest  it 
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should  spoil  her  shape.  But  for  that  she  lived  in  a 
happy  dream  of  the  great  things  she  would  do  in 
Varandaleel,  now  that  everything  was  changed  by  a 
girl  being  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  awakening  was  rude.  Prince  Ralph  was 
sitting  by  her  bedside  ;  a  maid  was  carrying  the 
child  up  and  down  the  room  :  he  had  never  seen  it 
in  his  wife’s  arms  :  and  they  had  fallen  silent. 

“  How  it  has  changed  the  old  order,”  she  said 
presently. 

“  What  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“The  fact  that  the  rule  of  the  man  has  passed, 
and  a  woman  will  rule  in  Varandaleel.  Force  and 
its  brutality  will  no  longer  hold  sway  ;  the  rule  of 
gentleness  will  begin.  The  women  will  no  longer  be 
the  playthings,  the  prizes,  or  the  slaves  of  the  men  ; 
they  will  become  their  equals ;  and  soon,  by  the  mere 
power  of  their  greater  Moral  Fervour,  their  leaders 
to  the  realisation  of  nobler  ideals.  In  the  end  I  see 
this  favoured  country,  working  out,  as  it  can,  its 
development  without  the  hindrance  of  international 
complications,  the  example  of  true  Progress,  of  the 
highest  National  Life  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
— and  the  glory  of  the  initiation  will  be  mine — ours.” 

“  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  the  Varandals  are 
growing  too  gentle,”  said  Prince  Ralph  thoughtfully. 
“  The  only  thing  to  do,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  lead 
out  a  band  of  ten  thousand  every  year,  and  raid 
Persia.” 

“  That  is  all  you  Englishmen  think  of  !  Fighting  ! 
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Fighting  !  Fighting  !  Here  you  are,  in  a  position  to 
avoid  war  till  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  wise 
and  humane  has  declared  that  war  shall  be  no  more. 
And  you  talk  of  raiding  Persia  !  ”  cried  the  Princess 
Agnes. 

“  War  alone  knits  together  a  nation,”  said  Prince 
Ralph.  “  The  Varandals  are  growing  gentle  ;  they 
are  beginning  to  prate  instead  of  do  their  work. 
They  will  be  inventing  an  alphabet  soon.” 

“  I  lose  patience  !  ”  cried  the  Princess  Agnes.  “All 
you  think  about  is  training  butchers  !  But  we  are 
wandering  from  the  question.  My  point  is  that  since 
my  daughter  will  rule  Varandaleel,  you  can  no  longer 
insist  on  these  ridiculous  restrictions.  You  are  bound 
now  to  let  me  go  among  the  people,  and  begin  to 
train  the  women  to  a  Freedom  of  Spirit  that  will 
prepare  them  to  support  her  sway.  I  think  we 
ought  to  call  her  Elizabeth.” 

“  But — a  woman  will  never  rule  in  Varandaleel,” 
said  Prince  Ralph. 

The  Princess  Agnes  gasped  ;  raised  herself  on  her 
elbows  :  and  stared  at  him. 

“  What !  ”  she  cried.  “  A  Salic  law  !  ”  She  lost 
her  breath  in  her  surprise,  caught  it  again.  “  Why, 
even  England,  hide-bound  England,  abandoned  the 
Salic  law  centuries  ago  !  It  is  ridiculous,  absurd  that 
such  a  law  should  exist  here  !  Here  !  A  little  out 
of  the  way  country  of  three  million  inhabitants  ! 
Besides,  you  shall  not  trick  me  !  I  demand  my 
rights  !  My  daughter’s  rights !  She  shall  rule  Varan- 
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daleel  !  You  are  bound  to  me  in  honour  !  ”  She 
sank  back  breathless. 

u  No  woman  will  ever  rule  in  Varandaleel,”  said 
Prince  Ralph,  unmoved.  u  It  is  the  law,  the  law  un¬ 
changeable.” 

u  It  shall  be  changed  ;  it  must  be  changed  !  ”  cried 
the  Princess  Agnes. 

“  No,”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “  But  patience,  you 
may  yet  be  the  mother  of  a  son.” 

The  Princess  sat  up  in  bed,  glaring  at  him  :  and 
hissed  through  set  teeth,  u  I  swear  I  will  never  be 
the  mother  of  a  son  of  yours  !  ” 

“  Very  good,”  said  Prince  Ralph  coldly,  and  rose, 
and  left  her. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  PRINCESS  AGNES  AND  ALTHEA 

For  a  while  the  Princess  Agnes  abandoned  herself 
to  despair,  the  poignant  despair  of  a  spoiled  child 
baulked  of  its  will ;  and  she  found  little  fondness 
for  her  baby.  But  she  was  of  too  vigorous  a  health 
to  remain  long  despairing,  and  as  she  recovered  her 
strength,  her  spirit  came  back  to  her.  Then  in  a 
happy  moment  the  right  way  of  regarding  her  child 
occurred  to  her  ;  it  was  wronged,  robbed,  the  victim 
of  the  barbarous  prejudice  of  the  Princes  of  Varan- 
daleel ;  she  would  consecrate  her  life  to  winning  it 
its  rights  :  in  gaining  this  end,  she  would  pave  the 
way  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  greater  mission 
of  broadening  the  lives  of  her  Eastern  sisters  on  the 
higher  plane.  She  enjoyed  a  great  solace  in  regard¬ 
ing  it  in  this  fashion,  in  apostrophising  it  as  her 
wronged  darling;  but  sometimes  the  difficulties  of 
her  task  disheartened  her,  and  in  her  low  humours 
she  hated  it  as  the  living  emblem  of  the  mastery  of 
Prince  Ralph.  In  these  rare  moods  of  hers  it  would 
have  fared  ill  but  for  its  mute  nurses  :  their  fortunate 
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dumbness  prevented  their  wasting  themselves  in  the 
thousand  ways  in  which  speaking  women  may  waste 
themselves,  and  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
their  womanly  instincts ;  and  they  lavished  on  it  a 
wealth  of  patient  affection. 

She  was  long,  however,  forming  her  plan  of  action  : 
at  first  it  was  only  clear  to  her  that  the  child  must 
be  early  taught  a  proper  abhorrence  of  the  principles 
of  its  father  ;  and  she  bade  fair,  if  she  carried  out 
her  design  unchecked,  to  instil  into  it  a  very  lively 
hatred  of  him.  Hers  was,  indeed,  that  common 
nature  which,  watered  by  a  little  misfortune,  blooms 
into  a  luxuriant  malignancy.  Then  it  became  clear 
to  her  that  the  first  step  towards  her  goal  was  the 
learning  of  the  Varandal  tongue.  To  this  end  she 
reconciled  herself  to  the  old  Princess,  who  was 
drawn  to  her  afresh  by  the  tie  of  a  grandchild,  and 
was  ready  to  cheer  her  even  by  this  dull  diversion. 
Then  Fortune,  ever  ready  to  make  trouble,  gave  her 
another  teacher  in  Althea. 

Althea  had  asked  leave  of  Prince  Ralph  to  go  to 
the  wing  of  the  Princesses  to  see  the  child.  He  had 
granted  it,  for  he  thought  that  her  spirit  was,  by  now, 
strong  enough  to  be  unharmed  by  women’s  foolish¬ 
ness.  Having  little  desire  to  see  the  child’s  mother, 
she  had  so  timed  her  visits  that  they  had  not  met. 
But  one  day,  the  Princess  Agnes,  who,  in  an  irritation 
at  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  Varandal  tongue,  had 
seen  the  fulfilment  of  her  mission  further  away  than 
ever,  had  fallen  into  a  low  humour,  and  had  loathed 
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the  child  for  three  days,  came  into  the  nursery. 
Althea  was  sitting  by  the  window,  watching  with  a 
certain  wonder  the  pleasure  of  her  own  maids,  and 
of  the  nurses  in  a  joyous,  excited  group  about  what 
seemed  to  her  an  unintelligent,  inarticulate,  crowing 
lump  of  pink  flesh.  At  the  sight  of  her  the  astounded 
Princess  cried,  u  Althea  !  You  here  !  ” 

Althea  rose,  curtsied,  with  a  languid  courtliness, 
and  said,  u  How  do  you  do,  Princess  Agnes  ?  ” 

11  How  did  you  come  here  ?  How  long  have  you 
been  here  ?  ”  cried  the  Princess  Agnes. 

“I  came  so  long  ago  that  I  seem  to  have  been 
here  always,”  said  Althea,  with  a  faint  smile. 

“  But  I  don’t  understand.  Your  mother  ?  ”  cried 
the  Princess  Agnes. 

11  Oh,  yes  ;  poor,  dear  mamma,”  said  Althea,  with 
a  little  yawn  :  she  had  ridden  far  and  late  the  night 
before.  “  I  should  think  she  had  forgotten  me  by 
now.  I  don’t  often  think  about  her.” 

“  But  I  don’t  understand,”  said  the  bewildered 
Princess.  “  Did  your  mother  allow  you  to  come  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  ask  her,”  said  Althea.  “  Why  should 
I  ?  I  had  disowned  her.” 

“  You  ran  away  ?  ”  cried  the  Princess. 

“Yes,  I  ran  away.  Prince  Ralph  offered  to  take 
me  with  him  ;  and  I  came.  I  was  not  at  all  happy 
at  home.  I  was  always  alone,  or  being  bullied  ;  and 
it  was  all  very  foolish,  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said  Althea 
in  her  slow,  gentle  voice. 

“  This  is  a  shameful  and  disgraceful  thing  !  My 
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husband  has  robbed  a  mother  of  her  only  child  !  ” 
cried  the  Princess. 

“  He  certainly  hasn’t  robbed  an  only  child  of  her 
mother  !  When  you  talk  like  that  you  are  exactly 
poor,  dear  mamma  ;  and  that  was  just  the  kind  of 
mothering  I  got,”  said  Althea.  “  But  we  can’t  have 
any  nonsense  about  it  here  :  you  can’t  really  rob 
people  of  what  they  really  don’t  value  ;  and  mamma 
only  found  me  in  the  way.  If  she  had  only  left  me 
alone,  it  would  have  been  different  ;  but  she  was 
always  interfering  for  no  reason  in  the  world.  She 
only  used  me  to  keep  her  hand  in,  when  there  wasn’t 
any  one  disreputable  and  interesting  to  improve. 
You  see,  since  I’ve  been  here,  I’ve  thought  most  of 
it  out,  and  guessed  the  rest.”  She  spoke  slowly,  and 
with  weighed  words. 

“  Terrible  !  Terrible  !  To  desolate  a  home  for  a 
mere  caprice  !  ”  said  the  Princess  Agnes. 

“You  have  grown  very  like  poor,  dear  mamma — 
but  I  suppose  you  women  do,”  said  Althea,  with  a 
little  scorn  in  her  tone.  “  Now,  I  think  it  was  very 
good  of  Prince  Ralph  to  take  the  trouble.  There 
was  no  reason,  except  kindness,  why  he  should  help 
me.  I  don’t  want  any  more  nonsense  about  robbing 
a  mother  of  her  child  ;  I  see  that  he  did  not  tell  you 
about  my  coming,  because  he  knew  you  would  talk 
foolishly.  But  the  truth  is,  I  am  very  happy  here, 
and  I  owe  it  to  him.” 

“But  where  have  you  been  living?  What  have 
you  been  doing  ?  ”  said  the  Princess  Agnes. 
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“  Oh,  I  live  in  the  Golden  Rooms,  in  his  wing.  I 
see  more  of  him  that  way ;  he  promised  me  I  should, 
before  I  came.  And  as  for  what  I  do.  We  often  go 
to  the  North  on  a  hunting  expedition  among  the 
forests,  when  everything  is  going  smoothly,  and  we 
can  be  spared.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  1  we  ’  ?  What  have  you 
to  do  with  it  ?  ”  said  the  Princess  Agnes,  with  jealous 
quickness. 

u  Oh,  I  don’t  mean  I  am  necessary.  But  I  think 
I  help  rule  the  people  a  little.  I  am  always  some 
one  to  talk  to  ;  and  that  is  really  a  good  deal.  And 
now  and  then,  not  often,  I  see  a  thing  that  puzzles 
him ;  and  it  saves  him  thinking  it  out.  I  am  awfully 
pleased  when  I  do.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sure  he  likes 
to  have  me  about,”  said  Althea. 

Only  a  sudden  thought,  that  here  might  be  another 
instrument  to  gain  her  great  end,  prevented  the 
Princess  Agnes  from  crying  out  at  this  usurpation 
of  her  privileges.  She  might  learn  many  things  of 
use  to  her  from  the  child,  who  might  aid  her  in 
learning  the  Varandal  tongue,  and  even  show  her 
how  to  communicate  with  her  Varandal  sisters. 

“  I  suppose  you  have  learned  the  Varandal  lan¬ 
guage  then  ?  ”  she  said. 

11  Of  course  ;  I  shouldn’t  know  half  so  much  about 
them,  if  I  hadn’t.  But  I  must  go  to  my  fencing.  I 
never  keep  Colonel  Sayers  waiting,”  said  Althea,  rising. 

“  Colonel  Sayers  !  Do  you  associate  with  that 
dreadful,  vulgar  person  ?  ”  said  the  Princess  Agnes. 
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u  He  is  very  nice  to  me.  Goodbye,”  said  Althea 
shortly ;  and  she  left  the  room,  followed  by  her 
maids. 

u  Come  and  see  me  again  soon,  come  often,”  said 
the  Princess  Agnes. 

“  Very  well,”  said  Althea  carelessly.  “  Only  we 
can’t  have  any  nonsense,  don’t  you  know  ?  ” 

The  Princess  Agnes  sat  very  thoughtful,  revolving 
in  her  mind  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  this  new 
instrument.  She  knew  the  child  to  be  honest,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  suspect  her ;  but  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  had  been  warned  against  her, 
forbidden  to  tell  her  what  she  wished  to  know  ;  and 
she  resolved  to  be  very  careful,  to  make  a  friend  of 
her  before  she  went  further.  She  need  not  have 
been  so  careful  ;  when  Althea  told  him  of  their 
meeting,  Prince  Ralph  said  nothing  ;  and  she  fell 
into  the  way  of  visiting  often  the  baby  whom  she 
watched  with  a  curious  interest :  she  did  not  pet  it, 
or  show  any  fondness  for  it,  she  watched  it.  The 
Princess  Agnes  took  care  to  be  informed  of  her 
coming,  and  spared  no  pains  to  overcome  her  indif¬ 
ference,  and  win  her  confidence  ;  to  her  joy  she 
found  herself  in  a  fair  way  to  learn  the  Varandal 
tongue  ;  and  even  hoped  to  surprise  one  day  the 
secret  which  opened  to  Althea  the  doors  which 
barred  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  palace,  and  the 
world  beyond  its  gates.  Now  and  again  she  would 
unfold  to  the  child  her  views  as  to  the  proper  ruling- 
place  of  women  ;  and  if  Althea  was  too  polite  to 
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deride,  she  was  too  young  to  conceal  her  contempt 
for  them.  The  Princess  did  not  love  Althea ;  and  this 
contempt  further  inflamed  her  dull  jealousy  of  her, 
for  that  Prince  Ralph  had  admitted  her  to  a  place  in 
his  life.  Besides,  Althea  was  beautiful,  and  growing 
more  beautiful :  what  if  one  day  Prince  Ralph 
bethought  himself  of  annulling  his  marriage,  and 
setting  Althea  in  her  place  ?  She  saw  clearly  that  if 
it  seemed  good  to  the  Princes,  they  would  do  it  ; 
and  they  made  the  laws  in  Varandaleel. 

Prince  Ralph  watched  Althea  closely  to  see  if  any 
harm  came  from  her  intercourse  with  his  wife  ;  and 
finding  that  it  had  but  deepened  a  certain  contempt 
for  women  that  was  growing  up  in  her,  he  allowed 
her  to  dine  with  them  in  the  great  hall.  He  had 
been  used  to  sit  at  his  father’s  right  hand,  but  now 
Althea  was  set  between  them,  and  this  by  no  means 
lessened  the  jealousy  of  the  Princess  Agnes. 

The  months  rolled  on  ;  and  Prince  Ralph  and  his 
wife  drifted  slowly  further  and  further  apart,  while 
Althea  became  more  and  more  a  part  of  his  life.  As 
they  watched  over  the  people  together,  and  went 
more  often  among  them  in  the  evenings,  disguised, 
something  of  his  passion  for  their  welfare  communi¬ 
cated  itself  to  her.  He  talked  to  her  of  them  and  of 
his  feeling  for  them  with  less  reserve  ;  and  her 
sympathy  with  it  grew,  as  she  learned  to  know  them 
better.  The  government  was  going  more  and  more 
smoothly,  the  harvests  had  been  good  for  five  years, 
and  the  country  was  at  the  height  of  prosperity. 
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Now  and  again  a  quarrel  would  break  out  between 
two  villages  :  the  more  often  they  quarrelled  the 
better  pleased  the  Princes  were,  esteeming  it  a 
flagrant  proof  of  a  high  spirit  :  and  they  would  fight 
the  quarrel  out.  By  a  law  of  the  first  Prince  fists 
were  the  only  weapons  allowed  them  ;  the  use  of 
any  others  was  severely  punished  ;  and  the  perpetual 
necessity  on  them  to  practise  boxing  kept  the  men 
in  admirable  training.  The  image  of  Ruth  was 
growing  dimmer  in  Prince  Ralph’s  rare  dreams. 

Latchimi,  basking  as  in  sunshine  in  the  fondness 
of  Prince  Ralph,  dreaming  all  the  days  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  of  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights, 
had  enjoyed  months  of  great  happiness.  Then  the 
shadow  of  knowledge  fell  upon  it.  In  an  evil  hour, 
tiring  of  her  flowers  and  dreams,  she  had  set  herself 
to  learn  the  language  of  the  mutes  who  served  her  ; 
and  they  had  told  her  of  the  Princess  Agnes  and  her 
child.  It  fitted  her  simple  code  of  morals,  indeed, 
that  he  should  have  another  wife  :  it  was  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  man  :  but  none  the  less  she  hated  this 
woman  for  her  whiteness,  for  that  Prince  Ralph  had 
known  her  first ;  and  wild  storms  of  jealousy  broke 
at  whiles  the  calm  of  her  serene  life.  Her  maids 
were  the  sufferers  ;  to  him  she  said  little  of  it ;  she 
showed  rather  a  more  passionate  fondness  for  him  ; 
but  she  saw  in  the  fact  that  his  child  was  a  girl,  the 
reason  of  his  rare  heaviness  of  spirit.  It  was  in  the 
Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights  that  he  most  often 
dreamed  of  Ruth.  One  night  his  ears  had  been  dull 
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to  her  talk  ;  she  had  drawn  away  from  him,  and, 
crouched  by  the  window,  was  gazing  sadly  at  the 
stars  ;  and  the  gentle  bubbling  of  his  narghile,  from 
the  pile  of  cushions  on  which  he  lay  dreaming,  alone 
broke  the  silence. 

u  It  is  wrong,  O  Prince,”  she  said  presently, 
speaking  low. 

“  What  is  wrong  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  This  girl-child.  You  should  be  the  father  of  sons 
only.” 

He  said  nothing  ;  and  after  a  while,  she  said  again, 
u  I  hate  this  white  woman,  this  mother  of  a  daughter  ! 
How  do  I  know  but  that  she  is  more  to  you  than  I  ? 
There  is  a  woman,  I  know  ;  I  have  seen  her  in  a 
dream  ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  is  this  mother  of  a 
daughter  ;  her  hair  is  strange,  like  a  red  flower. 
There  is  no  such  hair  in  this  land.  She  is  the  desire 
of  your  heart,  O  Prince,  the  desire  of  your  heart  ; 
and  I  hate  her,  I  hate  her.” 

She  spoke  low,  almost  under  her  breath  ;  but  he 
did  not  doubt  the  hate.  He  raised  himself  on  an 
elbow,  and  tried  to  see  her  face  :  it  was  but  an  out¬ 
line  in  the  starlight.  She  fell  silent  again  ;  and  he 
sank  back. 

u  But  I  hate  this  woman  more,  this  mother  of  a 
daughter  !  ”  she  said  again.  u  She  is  here  ;  and  you 
see  her  often.  It  may  be  she  will  take  you  wholly 
away  from  me.”  Her  voice  quivered. 

“  Do  not  be  foolish,  child.  She  will  not,”  he  said 
gently. 
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u  True — she  is  the  mother  of  a  daughter  ;  and 
you  have  little  pleasure  in  her,  O  Prince — my  child 
shall  be  a  son,”  she  said. 

“  Is  it  so,  child  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  It  is  so,  O  Prince  ;  and  I  am  very  glad,”  she 
said  ;  and  was  silent  for  a  long  while. 

Then  she  said,  half  to  herself,  “  And  why  not  my 
son  ?  If  this  white  wife  bears  only  daughters,  why 
not  my  son  ?  ” 

a  Never,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

11  Surely  he  shall  be  bone  of  your  bone,  and  flesh 
of  your  flesh.  Have  I  not  loved  you  only,  O  Prince  ?” 
she  said. 

u  Your  son  will  never  speak,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  fierce  cry,  and  said, 
“  Is  it  the  law  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  law  unchangeable,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

She  fell  in  a  huddled  heap,  wailing  softly,  and 
very  bitterly.  He  lay  silent  till  she  grew  quieter  ; 
then  he  said  compassionately,  u  It  must  be,  poor 
child.” 

After  a  long  while  her  wailing  ceased  ;  she  crept 
to  his  hand,  kissed  it  humbly,  and  laid  it  on  her 
head. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ALTHEA  ASKS  A  BOON 

On  her  wanderings  during  the  early  days  in  the 
palace,  Althea  had  gone  into  the  garden  around  the 
Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights,  and  had  explored 
and  admired  the  curious  beauties  of  the  Pavilion 
itself.  But  she  had  not  been  thither  many  months, 
since  she  thought  that  no  one  dwelt  in  it,  and  the 
locked  gate  prevented  her  entrance.  Then  one  day 
she  was  strolling  idly  through  the  garden  next  to  it, 
when  she  heard  a  light  laugh  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall.  Wondering  who  it  might  be,  she  tapped  at 
the  gate  ;  and  the  mute  guard,  thinking  that  it  was 
one  of  the  maids,  opened  to  her.  Althea  seeing  the 
uncertain  look  that  came  on  his  face  at  the  sight  of 
her,  stepped  in  swiftly  ;  and  he,  seeing  that  it  was 
too  late  to  prevent  her  entrance,  and  knowing  that 
she  could  not  be  turned  back,  saluted,  and  shut  the 
gate.  The  laugh  rang  out  again,  and  Althea  went 
quietly  towards  it  ;  coming  through  the  trees  to  a 
little  lawn,  she  found  Latchimi  in  the  midst  of  half  a 
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dozen  maids.  She  had  marked  a  little  circle  on  a 
tree,  and  from  ten  yards  away  was  throwing  her 
knife  into  it.  When  it  struck  fair  in  the  circle,  she 
laughed ;  when  it  missed,  she  stamped  her  foot. 
Althea  watched  her,  admiring  her  delicate  face,  the 
grace  and  strength  of  her  supple  figure,  and  the 
dexterity  of  her  knife-play.  Then  desirous  of 
learning  it,  she  came  out  of  the  trees  on  to  the  lawn. 
Latchimi  turned  with  a  little  cry,  and  faced  her  ;  the 
maids  bowed  low  to  Althea  ;  and  the  two  girls  stood 
for  a  moment,  considering  one  another  with  an  equal 
admiration. 

“  The  Golden  Lily/’  said  Latchimi  softly,  in  her 
own  tongue. 

u  Who  are  you  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  ”  said 
Althea  in  Varandal. 

Latchimi  shook  her  head  ;  and  they  gazed  at  one 
another  at  a  loss.  Then  Althea  tried  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  language  of  the  mutes  ;  Latchimi  smiled 
and  answered  with  a  sign,  and  they  laughed 
pleasantly  at  one  another.  In  a  little  while  Althea 
was  practising  throwing  the  knife,  and  Latchimi  was 
laughing  and  clapping  her  hands  as  she  missed,  or 
hit  the  circle.  The  sound  of  her  laugh  was  very 
pleasant  to  Althea  ;  she  heard  no  laughter  in  the 
palace  but  her  own,  and  the  grim  chuckle  of  Colonel 
Sayers  ;  and  she  had  not  talked  with  any  one  who 
laughed  with  her  for  many  a  long  day.  When  they 
tired  of  throwing  the  knife,  Latchimi  led  her  to  the 
Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights,  and  regaled  her  on 
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sweetmeats  and  pleasant  drinks  made,  after  the 
fashion  of  her  people,  from  the  juices  of  fruits  :  she 
too  was  very  pleased  to  find  some  one  who  would 
laugh  with  her. 

Althea  left  her  new  friend,  pleased  but  thoughtful. 
She  understood  why  Prince  Ralph  was  careless  that 
his  wife  had  broken  with  him.  She  went  first  to  the 
workshops  where  the  mute  smiths  forged  sword- 
blades  ;  and  bade  them  make  her  a  knife,  small  but 
with  a  heavy  blade,  and  of  a  shape  she  judged  most 
convenient  for  throwing.  Then  she  went  to  the 
mid-day  meal  with  Prince  Ralph ;  and  found  Prince 
Raleigh  with  him.  They  were  discussing  some 
trouble  that  had  arisen  in  one  of  the  villages  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  North-West.  A  hys¬ 
teric  woman,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  priests  who 
had  been  massacred  by  the  first  Prince,  had  revived 
a  variant  of  the  rites  of  Siva  ;  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  there  had  been  a  human  sacrifice.  The  head¬ 
man  of  the  district  was  not  sure  of  this  ;  but  he  was 
sure  that  the  villagers  were  mad  with  a  religious 
frenzy,  which  would  assuredly  spread  to  other 
villages  if  it  were  not  dealt  with  at  once.  They 
talked  of  it,  as  they  ate  ;  Althea  asked  where  the 
villagers  had  learned  it.  Prince  Raleigh  said : 
“  They  hand  these  things  down,  and  down.  A  gene¬ 
ration  ago  the  land  was  full  of  them  ;  but  the  easier 
life  little  by  little  destroyed  them  ;  and  they  only 
linger  in  the  out  of  the  way  villages.” 

“Yes,”  said  Prince  Ralph;  “the  Varandals  who 
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live  under  the  mountains  do  not  laugh  easily.  The 
shadows  lie  long  over  the  villages.” 

“  They  work  more  too  ;  the  land  is  not  so  easy  to 
till,”  said  Prince  Raleigh. 

“  Well,  we  must  seize  the  woman,  and  see  that 
she  speaks  no  more  ;  she  can  dwell  among  the 
mutes,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  And  if  you  execute  two  or  three  men,  and  flog  a 
dozen,  or  better,  a  score,  they  will  see  their  folly  the 
plainer,”  said  Prince  Raleigh. 

“  I  will,”  said  Prince  Ralph  ;  “  I  think  they  will 
resist.” 

“Yes,  a  few  of  them  ;  and,  twenty  years  ago,  I 
would  have  sent  three  regiments  against  them,  and 
shot  the  men,  and  burnt  the  village.  But  the  people 
do  not  need  so  severe  a  lesson  now,”  said  Prince 
Raleigh. 

“  No  :  a  hundred  horse  will  serve  my  turn,”  said 
Prince  Ralph. 

“  And  what  time  do  we  start  ?  ”  said  Althea. 

“You  wish  to  go?”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “There 
will  be  fighting,  and  executions,  and  flogging.” 

“  I  don’t  mind  the  fighting,”  said  Althea.  “  I 
think  I  shall  like  it.  I  do  not  like  the  executions 
and  the  flogging ;  but  I  should  like  to  get  used  to 
them.” 

“Very  good.  Come  to  dinner  in  your  riding- 
dress  ;  we  shall  start  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  We  have 
many  miles  to  ride;  and  we  must  arrive  with  our 
horses  fresh,”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “  By  the  way,  I 
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wonder  if  they  have  much  ammunition  ?  Bid 
Colonel  Sayers  come  to  me,”  he  said  to  one  of  the 
mutes. 

“  It  would  be  better  to  use  only  the  sword/’  said 
Prince  Raleigh. 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  men  shall  take  their  rifles.  They 
need  not  use  them,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

Colonel  Sayers  came  quickly,  and  told  them  that 
the  month’s  ammunition  for  range  practice  had  not 
yet  been  served  out  to  the  district ;  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  there  were  a  dozen  rounds  in  the  whole 
of  it. 

“  Then  we  shall  only  use  our  swords,”  said  Prince 
Ralph. 

In  the  afternoon  Althea  took  her  sword  to  the 
workshops  and  had  it  sharpened  ;  she  cleaned  her 
rifle  and  revolver  herself ;  and  came  to  dinner  in  her 
riding-dress.  At  dinner  the  talk  was  all  of  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  religious  traditions,  and  how  the  more 
sombre  of  them  perished  only  when  life  grew  very 
easy. 

Prince  Ralph  and  Althea  left  the  great  hall  as  soon 
as  dinner  was  ended  ;  their  horses  were  waiting 
before  the  door,  the  hundred  horsemen,  mutes,  out¬ 
side  the  palace  gates.  He  lifted  her  into  the  saddle, 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and  they  set  out.  For  the 
first  few  miles  Althea’s  heart  was  all  a-flutter  ;  then 
it  grew  quiet,  and  filled  with  a  gentle  eagerness  for 
action. 

The  night  was  light  ;  the  clear  moon  shone  very 
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brightly  ;  and  they  rode  at  an  easy  canter,  stopping 
every  five  miles  to  breathe  their  horses.  Now  and 
again  Prince  Ralph  said  a  word  to  her  ;  now  and 
again  he  shouted,  when  the  white  gleam  of  a  dress 
ahead  showed  him  a  pair  of  lovers  wandering  along 
the  high-road,  or  when  they  came  to  a  village  street 
thronged  with  people. 

The  lovers  huddled  to  the  side  of  the  road,  the 
people  huddled  into  their  doorways,  wondering ;  it 
was  early  for  him  to  be  abroad,  and  he  rode  with  a 
large  escort.  As  the  miles  fell  behind  them,  the  way¬ 
farers  grew  fewer,  and  the  lights  were  out  in  the 
sleeping  villages.  They  came  into  more  thickly- 
wooded  country  near  their  journey’s  end  ;  and  at 
last  Prince  Ralph  halted  his  men  half  a  mile  from  a 
village,  their  goal,  and  rode  on  with  Althea  in  the 
dark  of  the  trees.  As  he  had  said,  the  shadow  of 
the  towering  mountain  lay  long  on  the  village ;  the 
moon  was  already  behind  its  bulk. 

When  they  came  to  the  village,  they  found  it  dark 
and  empty  ;  but  a  great  din  from  a  wood  behind  it, 
told  whither  the  villagers  had  gone. 

“Wait  here,”  said  Prince  Ralph,  and  riding  back 
he  brought  up  the  horsemen.  They  rode  through 
the  village  :  there  was  not  a  scout  to  carry  word  of 
their  coming.  The  middle  of  the  wood  was  in  a 
great  flare  of  light  ;  and  at  the  word  of  command 
the  horsemen  drew  their  swords  and  broke  up  into 
four  bodies  to  surround  the  lighted  space.  Prince 
Ralph  and  Althea  rode  at  the  head  of  the  horsemen 
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who  were  to  come  down  on  it  from  the  further  side  ; 
and  it  was  some  twenty  minutes  before  the  four 
bodies  were  in  touch,  and  moving  forward  in  a  circle 
of  which  the  glare  of  light  was  the  centre.  As  they 
drew  near,  the  din  grew  ear-splitting  with  the  blare  of 
horns,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  the  clatter  of  drums,  and 
the  roaring  and  shrieking  of  human  voices.  On  the 
edge  of  the  clearing  Prince  Ralph  and  Althea  drew 
rein  to  see  what  was  doing.  A  dozen  yards  from 
them  stood  a  rude  altar  of  new  turf  ;  and  beside  it 
was  a  dishevelled  fury  of  a  woman,  shrieking 
hoarsely,  “Victims  !  more  victims  !  Bring  your 
choicest !  Bring  your  dearest !  ” 

The  full  glare  of  many  torches  lighted  her  ;  and 
scarlet  from  head  to  foot  with  the  blood  of  a  dozen 
beasts  she  had  slaughtered,  she  was  dancing  among 
their  bodies  the  monotonous,  jigging  dance  of  a 
wire-pulled  automaton,  as  she  shrieked.  The  eyes 
of  the  yelling  crowd — men,  women,  and  children — 
were  glued  to  her,  save  that  here  and  there  a  woman 
lay  prone  in  a  swoon  of  exhausted  frenzy  ;  half  a 
dozen  men  were  dragging  a  frightened  white  heifer 
towards  the  altar  ;  and  a  group  of  a  score  of  older 
men,  wearing  something  of  a  soldierly  air,  were 
looking  on  with  angry,  disgusted  faces.  Prince 
Ralph  sat  without  movement,  watching  the  woman 
and  the  crowd  ;  Althea’s  heart  was  beating  tumultu¬ 
ously  :  the  reek  of  blood  came  pungent  to  their 
nostrils.  The  heifer  was  dragged  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  and  the  woman  butchered  it  clumsily.  At  the 
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sound  of  its  lowing,  and  the  sight  of  the  scarlet 
bloodstreams  on  its  white  hide,  the  crowd  yelled 
with  a  yet  louder  fury  ;  and  when  it  fell,  the  men 
who  had  dragged  it  to  the  altar,  after  staggering  to 
and  fro  drunken  with  blood,  seeking  with  drunken 
eyes  a  fresh  victim,  seized  a  young  girl  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  crowd.  They  had  dragged  her  a  few 
steps  before,  in  her  dazed  frenzy,  she  grasped  her 
fate  ;  then  her  scream  rang  above  all  the  din.  There 
came  an  answering  cry  from  the  group  of  elder  men, 
and  they  rushed  forward.  The  crowd,  mad  for 
blood,  fell  upon  them  with  bestial  roarings  and 
howlings,  buffeting  them,  tearing  them,  and  beat 
them  back.  The  assistants  dragged  forward  the 
girl,  too  numbed  by  fright  to  struggle  ;  and  at  the 
sight  of  her  staring,  imploring  eyes,  her  quivering 
lips,  babbling  incoherent  prayers,  Althea  cocked  her 
revolver  and  covered  the  nearest  of  them.  At  the 
sight  of  this  new  victim  the  scarlet  woman  began  to 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  her  voice  came  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  rasping  scream. 

A  hush  fell  on  the  crowd,  as  the  men  forced  the 
girl  to  her  knees  before  her  ;  and  one  of  them  with 
his  hand  twisted  in  her  hair,  bent  back  her  head, 
and  exposed  her  throat  to  the  knife.  The  priestess 
drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  as  though  clearing 
her  sight,  her  teeth  bare  in  a  fierce  snarl  ;  and  Prince 
Ralph  rode  out  from  the  trees  his  face  muffled  in 
his  cloak,  and  cried,  in  Varandal,  above  the  uproar, 
“  Stop  !  ” 
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The  sight  of  him  broke  the  spell  of  frenzy  in  most  ; 
and  falling  on  their  knees,  they  cried,  “  The  son  of 
Indra  !  The  son  of  Indra  !  ” 

But  there  were  fierce  cries  of  revolt  from  many  ; 
swords  flashed  as  they  drew  together,  moving 
forward  with  a  very  threatening  air  ;  the  priestess 
shrieked  a  denunciation,  calling  them  on  ;  and  one 
of  the  assistants  rushed  at  him  with  drawn  sword, 
yelling,  11  Son  of  a  dead  God — die  !  ” 

Prince  Ralph’s  cloak  hid  the  man  from  him  ;  but 
Althea  screamed  ;  thrust  forward  her  revolver  anyhow 
towards  the  assassin ;  it  cracked,  and  the  man 
dropped,  his  head  under  the  belly  of  Prince  Ralph’s 
horse. 

“  Forward  !  ”  shouted  Prince  Ralph  ;  and  his  horse¬ 
men  thronged  out  of  the  wood,  and  held  the  crowd 
surrounded,  while  Althea  rode  to  his  side. 

The  murmurs  and  menaces  ceased  ;  the  crowd 
awoke  ;  their  swords  clattered  on  the  ground. 

“  Seize  that  woman  and  those  men,”  said  Prince 
Ralph,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  priestess  and 
her  assistants ;  and  a  score  of  mutes  sprang  from 
their  horses,  and  bound  them.  Then  he  pointed  out 
one  by  one  a  score  of  men  in  the  crowd  whom  his 
quick  eye  had  marked  as  readiest  to  resist  ;  and  they 
were  seized  and  bound  in  their  turn.  He  set  aside 
three  of  the  assistants,  a  young  man  with  a  weak 
face  and  slack  mouth,  a  burly  ruffian  with  the  face  of 
a  brute,  and  a  man  who  looked  almost  a  negro.  The 
other  three  and  the  men  picked  from  the  crowd  were 
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lashed  to  trees,  and  in  five  minutes  ten  of  the  mutes 
were  flogging  ten  of  them.  The  crowd  looked  on  in 
silence  ;  and  the  only  sounds  were  the  swish  of  the 
whips,  and  the  yells  of  the  flogged.  Althea  scarcely 
winced  at  them  ;  the  girl  who  had  so  nearly  been 
sacrificed  stood  sobbing  piteously  at  her  side, 
recovering  slowly  from  her  fright,  and  stroking  her 
hand.  But  when  the  flogging  was  over,  and  the  man 
who  looked  a  negro  was  made  to  kneel  before  a 
brawny  mute — the  executioner — who  shore  off  his 
head  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword,  cries  and  groans 
burst  from  the  crowd  :  they  were  cured  of  their 
blood  madness.  The  second  man  met  with  the  like 
fate,  screaming.  When  it  came  to  the  young  man’s 
turn,  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman  broke  from  the 
crowd,  and  flinging  themselves  down  before  Prince 
Ralph,  cried,  “  Spare  him,  O  son  of  Indra  !  Spare 
him  !  He  is  our  only  son !” 

The  girl  at  Althea’s  side  awoke  to  what  was 
towards,  at  the  sound  of  their  voices,  and  springing 
forward  flung  herself  down  at  their  side,  and  cried, 
“  Spare  him,  O  son  of  Indra  !  He  is  my  brother  !  ” 

“  It  may  not  be,”  said  Prince  Ralph  sternly. 

They  rocked  to  and  fro  wailing  ;  the  old  woman 
crept  forward,  and  kissed  his  horse’s  hoof. 

Althea  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  said  huskily, 
“Spare  him,  Prince  Ralph.  Can’t  you  flog  him 
instead  ?  ” 

“  No,  child  ;  he  must  die.  Look  at  him  ;  he  is  a 
mere  hysteric  woman,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 
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Althea  cast  one  glance  at  the  young  man’s  twitch¬ 
ing  lips,  and  at  his  wailing  kin  ;  and  turning  her 
horse,  rode  into  the  wood,  the  tears  raining  down  her 
face. 

“  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the  people,” 
said  Prince  Ralph  in  a  loud  voice. 

u  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the  people  !  ” 
cried  the  older  men,  who  had  tried  to  rescue  the  girl, 
very  sternly  ;  and  the  sword  fell. 

Prince  Ralph  gave  the  word  of  command,  the 
horsemen  formed  behind  him,  and  he  rode  after 
Althea.  When  he  caught  her  up,  they  broke  into  a 
canter.  All  the  way  home  neither  of  them  said  a 
word,  and  she  did  not  ride  so  near  to  him  as  she 
was  wont.  Once  she  heard  him  heave  a  quick  sigh  ; 
and  midway  he  lifted  off  his  helmet  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  the  horsemen,  to  let  the  cool  night  wind  play 
freely  on  his  forehead.  As  he  lifted  her  from  the 
saddle,  he  said,  u  It  is  the  price  of  laughter.” 


CHAPTER  IX 
althea's  tiger 

The  next  day  Althea  wore  a  weary  air  ;  she  was  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  endure  such  scenes  as  that  of 
the  night  before ;  and  she  had  slept  ill.  Prince 
Ralph  saw  it,  and  said,  “  Last  night  was  too  much 
for  you.  It  was  a  bad  business.” 

il  I  am  tired  to-day :  and  I  haven’t  been  tired  for 
months.  But  I  don’t  understand  last  night.  How 
came  they  to  invent  such  horrors  ?  And  the  people  : 
many  of  them  were  not  Varandals.  They  had 
different  faces,  uglier  faces,  and  more  savage,”  said 
Althea. 

u  In  those  north-western  villages  many  of  the 
people  have  a  touch  of  negro  blood  in  them.  In 
that  district  dwell  the  descendants  of  the  big  fighting 
negroes  my  grandfather  brought  with  him  ;  and  that 
explains  the  madness  of  the  crowd,  and  the  rites 
they  were  celebrating.  That  African  taint  broke  out 
in  an  African  savagery  ;  and  the  rites  were  a  legacy 
from  their  black  ancestors,  Obeah,  or  Voodoo,  or 
some  such  devilry.” 
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“Devilry  is  the  exact  word/’  said  Althea.  “But 
then,  many  of  the  crowd  were  plainly  pure  Varandals 
— the  girl  and  her  brother.  How  came  they  to  be 
mixed  up  in  it  ?  ” 

“A  crowd,  the  blood,  and  the  religious  frenzy  : 
such  things  are  catching.  The  wonder  is  that  they 
were  not  all  in  it,”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “  But  we 
have  stamped  it  out  for  a  long  time,  at  least  any  open 
show  of  it.  It  will  go  on  secretly  till  the  negro  blood 
is  diluted  very  much  more.  You  won’t  see  such  a 
scene  again  for  many  years.  By  that  time  I  should 
think  you  will  be  harder  to  bear  it.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  all  right  now,”  said  Althea  :  u  but  I 
dreamt  some  horrible  dreams.”  She  left  him, 
and  thinking  that  Latchimi’s  laughter  would  be 
good  for  her,  made  her  way  to  the  Pavilion  of 
Wonderful  Delights.  Latchimi  welcomed  her  with 
joy ;  and  they  played  and  laughed  like  the  two 
children  they  were.  Althea  fell  soon  into  the  way 
of  going  often  to  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights  ; 
and  after  a  while  they  could  talk  in  a  mixed  tongue, 
part  English,  part  Hill,  and  part  Varandal.  Latchimi 
taught  her  to  throw  the  knife  with  a  skill  equal  with 
her  own  ;  and  when  she  had  learned  that,  taught  her 
curious  wrestling  tricks  that  bade  fair  to  render  her 
as  supple  as  she  was  strong.  But  neither  of  them 
told  Prince  Ralph  of  their  friendship  :  some  instinct 
sealed  their  lips.  When  he  heard  of  it  from  Vashti, 
who  was  a  little  jealous  that  Althea  should  be  friends 
with  another  girl,  he  considered  the  matter,  and 
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made  up  his  mind  that  Latchimi  could  not  harm 
Althea,  while  her  laughter  was  good  for  her.  He 
said  to  her  only,  <(The  Golden  Lily  must  be  told 
nothing — nothing.” 

“  It  shall  be  so,  O  Prince,”  said  Latchimi,  divining 
his  meaning. 

Her  baby  was  a  boy,  as  she  had  foretold  ;  and  her 
immense  joy  in  him  was  but  little  dashed  when,  like 
all  the  other  harem-born  children  of  the  Princes,  he 
was  made  dumb  :  for  Prince  Ralph  promised  her 
that  if  he  grew  up  wise  and  strong,  he  should  be 
made  Master  of  the  Mutes  :  besides,  though  he  had 
her  dark  eyes,  he  had  a  pink  skin  that  would  grow 
white  like  his  father’s.  Althea  was  amazed  to  find, 
on  her  coming  to  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights, 
into  which  she  had  been  unable  for  many  weeks  to 
gain  an  entrance,  Latchimi  in  all  the  tremulous, 
joyful  ecstasy  of  a  young  mother  j  and  watched  her 
care  of  the  child,  and  her  perpetual  play  with  it,  with 
a  grave  curiosity,  taking  it  a  little  ill  that  it  should 
absorb  so  much  of  its  mother’s  fondness.  She  was 
well  aware  that  Prince  Ralph  was  the  father  of  it  ; 
she  saw  nothing  strange  in  it ;  and  once  or  twice 
she  laughed  to  herself  at  the  thought  of  the  Princess 
Agnes,  and  her  rage  if  she  should  learn  of  it. 

The  Princess  Agnes  might  have  learned,  for  she 
knew  now  the  language  of  the  mutes  ;  but  they 
were  too  well-trained  to  tell  her,  even  though  they 
disliked  her.  She  had  at  last  learned  also  the 
Varandal  tongue  ;  and  her  set  purpose  of  restoring 
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her  child  to  its  rights,  and  broadening  the  life  of 
her  Eastern  sisters  on  the  higher  plane,  had  not 
weakened  :  it  had  rather  grown  an  obsession,  a  fixed 
idea.  Her  plan  was  now  formed  :  she  would  contrive 
to  communicate  with  two  or  three,  or  even  one, 
Varandal  woman,  and  imparting  to  them  her  glorious 
message,  and  inspiring  into  them  a  passion  for  these 
new  ideals,  make  them  a  leaven  which  should  leaven 
all  the  women  of  Varandaleel.  She  had  learned 
patience  ;  and  was  watching  carefully  for  a  chance 
of  carrying  out  her  plan,  for  a  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  world  without.  Now  and  again  she 
was  shaken  by  brief  fits  of  revived  passion  for  Prince 
Ralph  ;  but  for  the  most  part  she  hated  him  ;  and  it 
was  a  joy  to  her  to  picture  him  pining  for  her 
embraces. 

One  day  the  foresters,  having  trapped  a  fine,  full- 
grown  tiger,  had  brought  it  down  on  a  waggon  to 
live  in  the  tiger-garden.  Althea  had  seen  it  in  the 
courtyard  ;  and  after  admiring  its  size  and  fierceness 
— she  had  never  seen  so  savage  a  brute — she  had 
gone  back  to  the  first  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Princes,  in  which  she  was  searching  for  accounts 
of  the  outbreaks  of  old,  brutal  religions,  which  had 
from  time  to  time  occurred,  and  had  been  stamped 
out  by  the  ruthless  measures  fitting  their  brutality. 
An  hour  later  Colonel  Sayers  rushed  in,  rifle  in  hand, 
and  cried,  “  Thank  God,  you’re  here  !  That  tiger 
got  away  as  they  were  putting  him  into  his  cage,  and 
he’s  loose  in  the  gardens  !  Stay  here  whatever  you 
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do  !  Or  better  still,  go  up  to  your  own  rooms,  he 
might  jump  in  through  the  window  !  ”  He  rushed  out ; 
and  it  flashed  on  Althea  that  the  tiger-garden  was 
very  near  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights.  She 
sprang  to  the  rack  ;  seized  the  heaviest  magazine 
rifle ;  thrust  half  a  dozen  cartridges  into  the  magazine  ; 
leapt  out  of  the  window  ;  and  raced  for  the  garden  of 
the  Pavilion.  There  were  three  gates  to  pass  :  and 
the  mutes  opened  them  quickly  to  her  fierce  cries 
for  haste.  She  ran  through  the  last  garden  with  a 
very  uneasy  feeling  about  her  back  :  the  brute  might 
be  crouched  in  any  clump  of  bushes  she  passed,  and 
spring  upon  her  before  she  had  the  chance  to  use 
the  rifle.  As  the  gate  of  the  garden  of  the  Pavilion 
swung  open,  she  heard  a  shrill  scream  from  the 
further  end  of  it ;  and  raced  to  the  spot.  Two  maids 
running  to  the  Pavilion,  their  eyes  starting  in  a 
deadly  terror,  passed  her  as  she  raced  ;  and  she  came 
out  on  to  the  furthest  lawn  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Latchimi  and  her  maids  had  been  playing  with  the 
child  when  the  tiger  sprang  on  to  the  wall  :  she  had 
screamed  at  the  sight,  and  stood  for  a  breath,  frozen 
with  terror  for  her  child.  The  tiger  had  sprung 
down,  she  had  dropped  her  child,  and  run  towards 
the  beast,  and  was  standing  some  fifteen  yards  from 
it  when  Althea  came.  As  quick  as  thought  Althea 
dropped  on  one  knee  and  aimed  :  as  she  did  so,  with 
a  lithe  spring  the  tiger  halved  the  distance  between 
himself  and  the  girl.  Before  he  could  leap,  Althea, 
with  a  violent  effort,  checked  the  quivering  of  her 
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nerves,  held  the  rifle  steady,  and  fired  ;  and  the  bullet 
glanced  along  the  brute’s  ribs  tearing  a  jagged 
wound  through  the  flesh  and  hide  a  foot  long.  With 
a  savage  roar  the  tiger  turned,  and  bit  furiously  at 
the  wound. 

“  Run,  Latchimi,  run  !  ”  shrieked  Althea,  jerking 
another  cartridge  into  its  place.  Latchimi  ran  like 
the  wind,  catching  up  the  child  :  and  the  tiger  sprang 
with  a  great  leap  towards  his  new  foe.  Althea, 
thrilled  to  her  very  marrow,  bit  through  her  lip  to 
steady  her  aim,  and  fired  at  the  rushing  brute.  He 
pitched  sideways  and  rolled  over  a  yard  or  two  away  ; 
Althea  forced  another  cartridge  into  place  with  the 
swiftest  jerk  ;  and  as  the  brute  recovered  and  sprang 
at  her,  fired  into  his  gaping  jaws,  and  dropped  flat. 
His  left  paw  caught  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  and 
knocked  it  out  of  her  grasp  a  dozen  yards  away,  and 
he  passed  right  over  her,  and  rolled  over.  There  was 
a  fierce  yelping,  and  Alrasch  and  half  a  dozen  more 
of  the  bloodhounds,  leaping  through  the  bushes, 
pinned  him  down  :  Althea  flung  herself  away  from 
the  struggling  brutes,  heard  a  shouting  and  bursting 
through  the  bushes,  and  Prince  Ralph  caught  her  up 
in  his  arms.  He  crushed  her  to  him  fiercely,  and 
kissed  her  full  on  the  lips,  crying — 

“  My  God,  child,  what  a  fright  you  gave  me  !  I 
know  fear  now  !  But  it  was  well  done  !  It  was 
well  done  !  ” 

He  set  her  down,  dazed,  flushing,  and  trembling  : 
he  had  never  kissed  her  before.  She  was  scarcely 
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aware  of  Latchimi  sobbing  for  joy,  and  kissing  her 
hand,  wiping  the  blood  from  the  lip  she  had  bitten 
to  steady  herself,  with  her  hair ;  she  scarcely  heard 
Colonel  Sayers  praising  her.  An  oppression  was  on 
her  ;  she  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think,  to  understand. 
She  walked  back  with  the  two  men  to  Prince  Ralph’s 
wing  on  trembling  feet ;  went  slowly  up  the  stair¬ 
case  to  her  rooms  ;  and  flung  herself  down  on  her 
couch,  crying  and  sobbing  violently  :  Prince  Ralph’s 
kiss,  coming  when  she  was  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
nervous  strain,  had  filled  her  with  an  overpowering, 
incomprehensible  trouble  which  found  this  natural 
outlet.  Her  amazed  maids  stared  at  her  a  while, 
consulting  one  another  with  their  eyes  and  swift 
fingers  :  they  had  never  seen  her  in  tears  before. 
Then  one  of  them  more  daring  came  near  her,  and 
began  stroking  her  hair  ;  and  another  began  to  stroke 
her  hand.  After  a  while  the  paroxysm  wore  itself 
out ;  it  had  lightened  her  of  the  oppression  ;  and  she 
turned  over,  and  smiled  at  once  at  their  woebegone 
faces.  The  smile  relieved  them,  and  they  all  smiled 
back  at  her.  She  rose  with  an  uncertain,  faint  laugh, 
and  going  to  the  mirror,  looked  at  the  wholly 
womanly  air  the  reddened  eyelids,  and  the  tear- 
stains  gave  her  face. 

u  Well,”  she  said  slowly,  and  sternly,  “  all  that  fuss 
about  a  kiss  and  a  tiger.  Am  I  never  going  to  grow 
hard,  and  be  able  to  help  rule  the  people  ?  ” 

She  bathed  her  face  and  slept  for  a  while,  but 
when  she  awoke  the  trouble  had  not  all  gone.  She 
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felt  less  sure  of  herself  :  something  new  and  strange 
had  entered  into  her  life  :  and  for  many  a  day  her 
foot  fell  less  light ;  her  laugh  was  slower  coming  ;  and 
above  all  she  was  less  at  her  ease  with  Prince  Ralph. 


CHAPTER  X 

RUTH  COMES  TO  VARANDALEEL 

The  little  army  of  Varandaleel  had  reached  a  high 
point  of  training  and  discipline.  More  than  two 
years  had  passed  since  Prince  Melinsky  had  talked 
wildly  in  his  drunkenness  of  seeking  the  new  El- 
Dorado  ;  and  Prince  Ralph’s  fear,  or  rather  hope,  that 
he  would  carry  out  his  purpose  had  died  away.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  he  should  make  his  way  to 
Varandaleel.  But  it  was  expedient  that  those  who 
in  the  last  five  years  had  grown  young  men,  should 
be  hardened  by  war  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  raid 
over  the  Oxus,  if  they  could  get  so  far,  should  be 
made  after  the  next  harvest.  All  through  the  spring 
spies  had  been  going  to  and  fro  through  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  On  an  evening,  a  month  before 
the  harvest,  one  of  them  came  to  the  palace  with 
strange  tidings  :  a  body  of  men  four  thousand  strong 
was  marching  towards  the  pass  into  Varandaleel. 
Prince  Ralph  and  Colonel  Sayers  questioned  him 
themselves ;  and  learned  to  their  utter  amazement, 
from  the  account  he  gave  of  them,  that  they  were 
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Russians.  There  was  no  doubting  it.  They  lost  no 
time  ;  carried  the  news  to  Prince  Raleigh ;  and  after 
a  long  discussion,  decided  that  Prince  Ralph  should 
go  on  a  scouting  expedition  at  once,  leaving  his 
father  and  General  Sayers  to  mobilise  the  Varandal 
army. 

There  was  no  haste  :  the  enemy  were  miles  from 
the  pass,  and  moving  at  no  great  speed.  But  on  the 
next  day  more  spies  came  in,  bringing  word  of  two 
more  bodies  of  men,  each  of  them  two  thousand 
strong,  marching  also  towards  the  pass  from  two 
other  points  ;  and  it  became  clear  that  they  were 
without  doubt  converging  on  it  by  set  plan.  Having 
arranged  that  the  Varandal  army  should  be  gathered 
in  three  divisions,  one  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  one 
midway  between  the  pass  and  the  palace,  one  in  the 
little  plain  before  the  palace,  Prince  Ralph  set  out  at 
sunset  with  fifty  horsemen.  He  was  in  a  flame  of 
fierce  joy  at  the  thought  of  the  fine  fighting  which 
was  coming. 

It  was  midnight  when  he  reached  the  further  foot 
of  the  pass  ;  and  he  ordered  a  rest,  that  the  horses 
might  be  fresh  for  the  morrow’s  scouting.  The  night 
wore  through ;  he  slept  for  four  hours,  and  was  early 
afoot,  seeing  that  food  should  be  ready  for  his  riders. 
An  hour  before  dawn  they  were  astir,  and  gathered 
round  their  fires  eating  ;  and  soon  after  another  spy 
came  in  from  the  south.  He  told  Prince  Ralph  of  a 
small  body  of  fifty  Russian  horsemen  moving  across 
country  with  some  prisoners,  to  join  one  of  the  main 
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bodies.  It  was  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  but  Prince 
Ralph  asked  him  about  the  prisoners.  The  man  said 
that  seven  of  them  were  Sikhs ;  but  that  the  others 
were  strangers,  and  he  had  never  seen  their  like. 
One  of  them  was  dressed  in  black,  three  in  white, 
the  fourth  was  a  woman  with  strange  hair,  all  red, 
A  thought  flashed  into  Prince  Ralph’s  head  :  u  It 
was  Ruth  !  Ruth  a  prisoner  of  the  Russians  !  ” 

He  plied  the  man  with  swift  questions  ;  learned 
from  him  the  line  of  country  over  which  the  party 
would  travel  ;  and  saw  that  he  might  be  just  in  time 
to  cut  them  off  at  a  point  twenty  miles  away.  He 
shouted  an  order  ;  his  men  rushed  from  the  fires  to 
their  horses.  As  they  rode  out  of  the  camp,  the  grey 
dawn  came  shivering  across  the  plain  to  meet  them  ; 
and  when  they  entered  the  forest  edge,  they  were 
riding  in  broad  daylight.  He  led  them  at  a  steady 
pace,  sparing  the  horses  ;  but  there  was  a  grim,  set 
look  on  his  face,  and  a  dull  mutter  of  u  Faster  ! 
Faster  !  ”  rang  in  his  heart.  Never  in  his  life  before 
had  he  known  so  strong  a  sustained  emotion  as  this 
furious,  tearing  desire  to  come  to  Ruth  quickly,  and 
snatch  her  from  the  Russians.  It  almost  exhausted 
his  strength  of  will,  his  trained,  soldierly  endurance, 
to  refrain  from  galloping  on  at  his  horse’s  fullest 
speed,  and  letting  his  troop  follow  as  best  they  might. 
The  thought  of  reaching  her  in  time  to  die  with  her, 
fighting  for  her,  was  a  relief  from  the  thought  of  her 
falling  into  Prince  Melinsky’s  hands.  But  he  curbed 
the  desire,  let  his  eye  fall  at  times  on  the  horses  of 
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the  troop,  but  for  the  most  part  rode  with  his  look 
straight  down  the  forest  path,  his  ear  straining  for  a 
sound  ;  only  he  loosened  very  often  his  sword  in  its 
sheath.  At  last  they  came  to  a  little  hill  beside  the 
road,  whence,  if  his  judgment  were  not  at  fault,  and 
if  he  were  in  time,  he  would  see  the  fugitives.  He 
halted  the  troop  ;  forced  his  horse  quickly  up  it ;  and 
coming  to  its  top,  gazed  down  on  a  break  in  the 
forest.  At  his  feet  was  a  little  plain,  a  mile  across  ; 
then  a  narrow  belt  of  forest ;  and  beyond  the  belt  a 
broader  plain  stretching  some  ten  miles  either  way. 
There,  in  the  further  plain,  were  two  moving  clouds 
of  dust,  one,  small,  very  near  the  belt  of  timber  ;  the 
other,  larger  by  far,  three  miles  out  on  the  plain. 
The  prisoners  had  escaped,  and  were  flying  into  his 
very  arms. 

A  great  groan  of  relief  broke  from  him  on  his 
astonished  ears.  He  raised  his  head,  and  said  aloud 
in  a  voice  that  shook,  u  I  will  kill  every  damned 
Russian  for  giving  me  this  ride  !  ” 

He  rode  down  the  hill,  led  his  men  quickly  into 
the  first  plain  ;  formed  them  into  line ;  and  galloped 
for  the  belt  of  timber.  The  fugitives  did  not  come 
out  of  it ;  and  he  knew  they  were  holding  the  road 
that  ran  through  it.  As  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
trees,  he  called  to  his  men  to  make  no  noise  riding 
through  them ;  and  as  he  rode  under  them  there  came 
the  crack  of  a  dozen  rifles,  shrieks,  and  fierce  cries, 
then  silence ;  and  he  knew  that  the  pursuers  had 
been  checked.  His  horsemen  pushed  quickly  and 
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quietly  through  the  trees,  there  was  little  under¬ 
growth,  and  they  could  hear  the  Russian  officer 
shouting  his  orders.  Prince  Ralph  rode  down  the 
sandy  road,  a  dozen  men  behind  him,  and  came  on 
the  fugitives  in  a  natural  clearing  in  the  middle.  He 
drew  rein,  to  see  them.  They  were  crouched  behind 
trees,  peering  for  a  sight  of  their  enemies.  A  young 
man,  in  whom  he  recognised  Althea’s  poet,  lay 
propped  against  a  trunk  ;  the  blood  was  trickling 
from  his  mouth ;  he  was  sobbing  out  his  life ;  and 
Ruth  was  bending  over  him,  flask  in  hand.  In  the 
middle  of  the  glade  knelt  the  man  in  black,  praying 
fervently  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  fear. 

“O  Lord,  help  us!  O  Lord,  help  us!  O  Lord, 
help  us  !  ”  was  the  monotonous  burden  of  his 
supplication. 

Lord  Lisdor  turned  an  anxious,  savage  face  on 
him,  and  cried  angrily,  “  Shut  that  blasted  row, 
Stucker,  will  you  !  I  can’t  hear  what  the  devils  are 
doing  !  ” 

Two  of  the  Sikh  servants  on  the  left  fired 
together,  and  a  yell  told  that  they  had  not  missed. 

Prince  Ralph  called  to  his  horsemen  to  push  on  ; 
and  rode  into  the  glade. 

The  man  in  black  sprang  up,  and  shrieking,  “  The 
Angel  Gabriel  !  The  Angel  Gabriel !  The  Lord  has 
heard  !  The  Lord  has  heard  !  ”  rushed  to  Prince 
Ralph,  and  seized  his  hand,  and  wrung  it. 

Ruth  let  fall  the  flask,  and  tottered  towards  him, 
with  outstretched  arms,  on  stumbling  feet,  her  eyes 
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which  they  had  so  long  ached  :  Ruth,  dishevelled, 
weary,  travel-stained,  in  rags,  but  as  beautiful  as  in 
his  dreams. 

Lord  Lisdor  turned,  cried,  11  Ralph  Falcon  !  Well 
I’m  damned  I”  and  sat  down  laughing  harshly  ;  and 
there  came  a  rattling  crash  of  rifles,  as  the  Varandal 
horsemen  came  on  the  Cossacks.  For  once  Prince 
Ralph  forgot  the  fight  ;  he  shook  off  the  clinging 
man  in  black  ;  bent  down  from  the  saddle,  swung 
Ruth  up  before  him  ;  and  rode  back  down  the  road, 
bearing  her  in  his  arms  from  any  danger  of  a  flying 
bullet.  The  rifles  were  cracking  merrily  behind 
them,  the  Cossacks  were  yelling  ;  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger,  he  lifted  her  to  his  face  and 
kissed  her. 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  drew  herself 
to  him,  and  said  in  a  broken,  hushed  voice,  u  Ralph, 
Ralph,  oh,  Ralph  !  ” 

He  swayed  in  the  saddle,  and  pushed  on  down 
the  road  with  her,  till  coming  suddenly  into  the 
blinding  glare  of  the  plain,  they  awoke. 

He  shook  himself,  and  waved  up  half  a  dozen 
horsemen  who  led  spare  horses,  and  horses  loaded 
with  provisions  ;  bade  them  give  her  food  and  wine 
in  the  shade  ;  and  rode  back  swiftly  down  the  road. 
He  galloped  through  the  clearing  :  the  rifle-shots 
were  ringing  from  far  away  :  and  came  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  belt  of  timber  to  see  his  men  a 
mile  out  on  the  plain,  right  on  the  flying  Cossacks, 
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whom  they  were  shooting  and  cutting  down,  while 
their  course  was  marked  by  fallen  men  and  horses. 
He  let  them  go  another  mile,  then  blew  a  recalling 
blast  on  his  horn  :  he  had  no  wish  that  they  should 
ride  into  an  ambush,  or  fall  foul  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Russians  :  and  trotted  back  to  Lord  Lisdor. 
He  found  the  little  party  gathered  round  the  dying 
poet,  and  dismounted  beside  him.  There  was  a 
rasping  rattle  in  his  throat  ;  his  eyes  were  rolling 
painfully  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  minutes.  They 
watched  him,  silent ;  and  of  a  sudden  he  seemed 
to  gather  his  waning  senses,  drew  himself  upright 
in  Lord  Lisdor’s  arms,  smiling,  his  blinking  eyes 
wandering  round  the  glade,  seeking  something  ;  and 
he  said  very  quickly,  “  Beautiful  child !  Beautiful 
child  !  Beautiful  child  !  ” 

He  stopped  short,  his  eyes  puzzled,  bewildered  at 
not  finding  what  they  looked  for  ;  then  on  a  great 
choking  gasp  that  set  the  blood  pouring  from  his 
lips,  fell  back  heavily,  with  fixed  eyes,  and  hanging  jaw. 

Lord  Lisdor  laid  him  flat,  very  gently,  and  rising, 
said,  u  Poor  chap  !  ” 

One  of  the  native  servants  covered  his  face. 

Lord  Lisdor  kicked  a  stone  away  savagely,  and 
said,  “  You  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  Ralph.” 

“Yes,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  Ruth  had  just  arranged  to  use  a  cartridge  on 
herself  ;  and  I  was  feeling  very  cheerful.  We 
should  have  knocked  over  some  of  the  beggars  ; 
but  they  were  too  many  for  us,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 
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u  I  never  doubted  !  I  never  doubted  !  I  knew 
that  in  His  good  time  the  Lord  would  save  us 
from  the  Russians  ! — Going  about  seeking  whom 
they  might  devour  !  ”  broke  in  the  man  in  black. 

Prince  Ralph  looked  at  him.  He  was  a  young 
man,  with  slack  lips  thrust  open  by  protruding 
teeth,  and  bright,  large  eyes  under  a  tall,  narrow 
forehead. 

“You  didn’t  sound  so  jolly  confident,  don’t  you 
know  ?  You  were  howling  as  though  you  were 
sure  your  throat  would  be  cut  in  five  minutes,” 
said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  I  never  doubted  ! — never  for  a  moment !  ”  cried 
the  young  man  shrilly  ;  he  was  assuring  himself  no 
less  than  them.  “And  such  a  striking  instance  of 
the  direct  interposition  of  Providence  will  be  indeed 
gratifying  to  our  friends  at  home.  It  shows  me  too 
that  I  am  worthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  that  I  am 
His  chosen  to  perform  my  mission.  With  your 
lordship’s  permission,  I  should  like  to  hold  a 
thanksgiving  service  before  we  proceed  on  our 
journey.” 

“  Who  is  this  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  I  am  the  Reverend  Stucker — the  Reverend  Peter 
Stucker — a  worker  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
carrying  the  Word  to  the  heathen,  our  poor  black 
brethren  in  Asia,”  said  the  man. 

There  came  a  jingling  of  bridles  and  arms  ;  and 
Prince  Ralph’s  riders  came  thronging  down  the 
road  into  the  glade.  He  bade  a  dozen  of  them  bury 
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quickly  the  dead  poet,  the  rest  ride  on  and  form  in 
column  in  the  plain. 

u  I  see  you've  learnt  to  ride,”  he  said  to  Lord 
Lisdor. 

“Yes,  thanks  to  you,  I  had  to,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 
“  That  was  a  pretty  trick  you  served  us,  carrying  off 
Althea.” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  of  course.  I  carried  off  Althea.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  it.  I  think  she  is  glad  she 
came.  But  come,  you  must  eat  and  drink — and 
quickly.  We  may  have  more  Russians  down  on 
us.  I  have  horses  for  you,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  Ah,  we  are  indeed  hungry  and  thirsty,”  said  the 
missionary. 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  read  the  burial  service  over 
poor  Morrel  ?  It’s  your  business,  don’t  you 
know  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

The  missionary  paused  a  moment  ;  then  he  said 
firmly,  “  No  :  the  young  man  was  a  papist.  It  is 
no  business  of  mine  ;  ”  and  he  came  down  the  road 
after  them. 

They  found  Ruth  sitting  on  her  horse  under  the 
trees,  two  mutes  waiting  on  her  while  she  ate  ; 
and  while  Lord  Lisdor  and  his  party  refreshed 
themselves,  Prince  Ralph  made  his  dispositions. 
He  sent  a  man  for  Ruth’s  side-saddle  ;  had  it 
girthed  on  the  horse  he  had  chosen  for  her  ;  then 
he  sent  on  the  wounded,  of  whom  there  were  some 
half-dozen.  As  soon  as  they  were  on  their  way,  he 
picked  out  ten  of  the  most  skilful  scouts  to  bring 
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him  word  of  the  strength  of  the  nearest  body  of 
the  Russians  and  of  where  they  lay.  Then  with  his 
horsemen  in  a  column,  and  an  advance  guard  a  mile 
in  front,  in  case  they  should  fall  in  with  another 
party  of  Russians,  they  set  out  briskly  for  the  pass. 
Ruth  rode  between  him  and  Lord  Lisdor  ;  and  as 
they  rode  Lord  Lisdor  told  him  of  their  meeting 
with  the  Cossacks,  their  capture,  escape,  and  flight 
through  the  forest. 

When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  they 
found  a  body  of  two  hundred  horsemen,  sent  by 
Colonel  Sayers,  awaiting  them  ;  and  Ruth  and  Lord 
Lisdor  dismounted  and  slept  for  a  while  under  a 
tree,  while  Prince  Ralph  made  his  further  disposi¬ 
tions.  He  sent  out  two  bodies  of  twenty  horsemen 
to  scour  the  country,  and  learn  all  they  could  of  the 
other  two  bodies  of  Russians. 

When  these  had  ridden  off,  he  roused  Ruth  and 
Lord  Lisdor. 

“  I  am  going  to  dismiss  your  native  servants,”  he 
said  to  Lord  Lisdor. 

u  Very  good,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

i(  And  I  am  going  to  send  this  missionary  along 
with  them,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

11 1  follow  the  Earl  and  Countess  !  I  gather  that 
there  is  a  great  country  over  the  mountains.  There 
is  my  vineyard !  There  is  my  work  !  ”  cried  the 
missionary. 

“  You  gather  that  there  is  a  great  country  over  the 
mountains  ?  How  did  you  gather  it  ?  ”  said  Prince 
Ralph  slowly,  gazing  at  him  with  piercing  eyes. 
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u  Your  dress — the  soldiers/’  faltered  the  missionary, 
uneasy  under  the  gaze.  “  Beside  I  have  heard  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Falcon.  I  am  called  to  it.” 

“  You  have  heard  too  much.  You  shall  go  to  it,” 
said  Prince  Ralph.  After  rewarding  them  bounti¬ 
fully,  he  gave  Lord  Lisdor’s  servants  into  the 
charge  of  twenty  horsemen,  bidding  them  lead 
them  round  the  Russians,  and  set  them  safely  on 
the  road  to  the  South. 

He  lifted  Ruth  into  the  saddle ;  and  they  rode 
up  the  pass.  It  was  a  tiring  ride,  under  a  blazing 
noonday  sun,  and  there  was  little  shade  from  the 
mountains.  From  the  further  foot  of  the  pass  he 
despatched  Ruth  and  Lord  Lisdor  to  the  palace  ; 
and  drawing  the  missionary  aside,  offered  him  briefly 
the  choice  between  death  and  silence.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  was  for  talking  ;  Prince  Ralph  said,  u  Choose 
at  once  !  ”  and  after  one  glance  at  his  face,  he  chose 
silence.  Two  mutes  were  bidden  convey  him  to  a 
village  some  ten  miles  from  the  palace  ;  as  he  rode 
away,  Prince  Ralph  said  sternly,  u  Do  not  forget.” 
Then  he  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  and  rode  back  up 
the  pass  to  have  the  earliest  news  from  his  scouts  of 
the  strength  of  the  Russians,  and  their  whereabouts. 

Ruth  and  Lord  Lisdor  came  to  the  palace,  to 
Prince  Ralph’s  wing  ;  and  the  amazed  Althea 
informed  by  a  swift  horseman,  was  waiting  to  wel¬ 
come  them.  As  she  helped  Ruth  from  the  saddle, 
and  kissed  her,  and  saw  her  face  bright  with  pleasure 
to  see  her  once  more,  she  rejoiced  to  have  her  dear 
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friend  again.  But  the  sight  of  her  beauty  troubled 
her  joy.  She  had  seen  how  closely  Ruth  and  Prince 
Ralph  had  been  drawn  to  one  another  in  the  old 
days  ;  she  was  sure  that  if  Ruth  had  been  attracted 
by  Ralph  Falcon,  she  was  likely  to  conceive  a  passion 
for  Prince  Ralph  of  Varandaleel  ;  and  she  knew  that 
he  had  by  no  means  forgotten  her. 

It  was  only  now  that  she  understood  her  own  new 
fondness  for  Prince  Ralph,  the  mischief  his  kiss  had 
worked.  But  she  was  a  brave  child,  and  generous  ; 
she  thrust  firmly  away  from  her  the  thought  that  she 
welcomed  a  rival  in  a  friend ;  and  her  heart  went  out 
to  the  weary,  travel-stained  creature. 

She  sent  Lord  Lisdor  and  his  servant  Staines  to 
the  rooms  she  had  made  ready  for  him,  in  the  central 
building,  next  the  quarters  of  the  three  Englishmen  ; 
and  leading  Ruth  up  to  the  Golden  Rooms,  set  her 
most  skilful  maids  to  attend  her.  When  she  had 
bathed,  and  her  tangled  hair  had  been  combed  out, 
and  brushed  to  its  proper  line  lustre,  she  plied  her 
with  food  and  wine  ;  and  when  she  had  eaten  and 
drunk,  would  not  suffer  her  to  talk  till  she  had  slept. 
She  watched  her  for  a  while,  and  her  sleeping  beauty 
filled  her  with  a  fresh  uneasiness  ;  then  she  went  to 
a  mirror,  and  considered  herself  for  a  long  while  very 
carefully  ;  then  she  wandered  restlessly  through  the 
gardens,  down  to  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights, 
to  find  Latchimi  also  in  a  low  humour.  The  news 
had  reached  her  of  the  coming  of  Ruth,  this  woman 
like  a  red  flower,  whom  she  had  declared  long  ago 
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the  desire  of  Prince  Ralph’s  heart.  They  lay  side 
by  side,  fanned  by  the  maids,  on  a  pile  of  cushions, 
gazing  idly  before  them,  with  clouded  faces,  saying 
little.  Althea  sighed  twice,  and  Latchimi  turned  her 
head  to  look  at  her,  and  saw  that  her  spirit  was 
heavy.  She  looked  earnestly  at  Althea’s  face  for  a 
while,  knitting  her  brow  ;  then  she  shook  her  head, 
and  said  sadly,  “  Trouble  for  you,  Golden  Lily  ;  and 
trouble  for  me — sore  trouble,  biting  the  heart.  But 
you  will  not  take  my  way  out  of  it.” 

u  You  cannot  really  tell,”  said  Althea. 

“Yes;  I  can  really  tell.  But  after  your  sorrow 
comes  joy  ;  after  my  sorrow  comes — nothing,”  said 
Latchimi  in  a  very  slow,  mournful  voice. 

“  What  way  will  you  take  ?  You  are  very 
mysterious,  and  sad  to-day,”  said  Althea. 

Latchimi  shook  her  head  ;  and  they  were  silent 
again.  Presently  Latchimi  fell  asleep  ;  and  Althea 
went  back  to  Ruth. 

She  awakened  her  an  hour  before  dinner  ;  and  set 
about  considering  how  she  should  be  dressed  for  it ; 
she  had  only  the  torn  dress  she  had  ridden  in.  She 
sent  to  Vashti  for  the  robes  her  women  had  last  em¬ 
broidered  ;  and  Vashti  came  herself  with  the  maids 
who  brought  them.  They  were  not  long  choosing 
one  ;  and  Ruth  found  herself  dressed  in  a  soft  tunic 
of  fine,  shimmering  silk,  hanging  close  to  the  body, 
from  golden  brooches  on  the  shoulders,  to  a  little 
below  the  knee,  and  over  it  a  robe  of  golden  flowTers 
embroidered  on  a  gossamer  background,  with  wide 
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falling  sleeves  that  left  the  arms  bare.  Vashti  provided 
her  with  shoes  that  matched  the  robe ;  and  the  maids 
dressed  her  hair  to  frame  the  fine  oval  of  her  face. 

Ruth  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  at  first 
pleased  ;  then  a  faint  distress  came  into  her  face, 
and  she  said,  u  But  the  stockings  ?  ” 

Althea  laughed  and  said,  “  We  wear  no  stockings 
in  Varandaleel.  But  your  pretty  ankles  are  dim 
enough  through  the  robe.” 

Althea  went  to  her  own  room  and  came  back 
dressed  in  the  same  fashion,  but  wearing  her 
golden  serpent  round  her  waist  over  her  tunic  and 
under  the  robe. 

“Oh  !  You  have  no  girdle  !  And  I  haven’t  one 
to  lend  you  !  ”  she  said. 

“  Yes  ;  it  does  look  better  ;  but  wait  a  moment,” 
said  Ruth  ;  and  slipping  through  the  curtain  into  her 
room,  she  came  back  presently  wearing  the  girdle  of 
falcon’s  claws  which  Prince  Ralph  had  given  her  at 
Quivern. 

Althea  looked  at  it,  fell  thoughtful,  and  said, 
“  Ruth,  you  have  been  wearing  that  girdle  next 
your  flesh.  How  it  must  have  cut  you  !  ” 

Ruth  flushed,  and  with  a  look  almost  appealing, 
said,  “  Althea,  you  still  know  too  much.” 

They  found  Lord  Lisdor  awaiting  them  below. 
He  looked  at  Althea  carefully,  and  said  with  his 
wonted  abrupt  frankness,  “  Althea,  you  have  grown 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  You  look  exactly  like  one 
of  those  Valkyrie,  a  Brunhild,  don’t  you  know  ?  ” 
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Althea  smiled,  and  led  the  way  to  the  great  hall. 
She  presented  them  to  the  old  Prince  and  Princess, 
who  bade  them  welcome  to  Varandaleel  with  cordial 
courtesy  ;  but  the  Princess  Agnes,  feeling  herself  for 
the  first  time  truly  a  Princess,  now  that  English 
friends  saw  her  in  her  state,  greeted  them  with  a 
very  cold  haughtiness.  She  had  heard  from  the  old 
Princess  of  their  coming  and  was  wearing  a  splendid 
English  court  dress,  which  looked  stiff  and  ungrace¬ 
ful,  indeed,  beside  the  robes  of  Althea  and  Ruth. 
Lord  Lisdor’s  eyes  brightened  at  the  sight  of  the 
beauty  of  Vashti  ;  her  dumbness  stirred  his  interest  ; 
and  he  began  to  consider  her  with  a  careful  atten¬ 
tion. 

At  dinner  they  talked  of  the  journey  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Lisdor  ;  and  Lord  Lisdor  told  them,  his  eyes 
turning  often  to  Vashti,  how  Ruth  for  ever  urged  him 
on,  and  would  have  him  stay  neither  for  blazing  sun, 
nor  roaring  storm ;  how  here  they  had  been  famished, 
and  there  parched  with  thirst ;  how  they  had  missed, 
times  and  again,  landmarks  which  were  to  show  them 
the  road,  and  had  to  travel  back  to  find  them ;  how 
twice,  near  Varandaleel,  the  girdle  of  falcon’s  claws 
had  saved  them  from  robbery,  and  likely  death,  and 
procured  them  hospitality  and  guides ;  how  they  had 
been  captured,  and  escaped  from  the  Russians  ;  and 
all  the  time  of  his  tale  Prince  Raleigh  watched  Ruth 
with  thoughtful,  admiring  eyes  :  while  Princess 
Agnes,  her  face  set  in  its  common  sullenness, 
watched  her  with  a  growing  jealousy. 
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Lord  Lisdor  had  scarcely  come  to  the  end  of  his 
tale  when  the  gates  of  the  courtyard  clanged,  and 
they  heard  a  rattle  of  hoofs. 

u  Here  is  Prince  Ralph  at  last,”  said  Althea,  and 
heard  from  Ruth  the  quick  sigh  of  relieved  im¬ 
patience. 

He  came  in  presently,  having  bathed  and  changed 
his  dress  ;  greeted  his  mother  and  father  and  the 
Princess  Agnes ;  inquired  of  Ruth  if  she  were  rested 
from  her  weariness ;  sat  down,  and  fell  upon  his 
dinner  hungrily.  He  had  had  little  time  for  eating. 

u  Well  ?”  said  Prince  Raleigh,  when  he  had  turned 
the  edge  of  his  hunger. 

u  The  Russians  are  here — marching  on  the  pass  in 
three  columns  from  points  about  ten  miles  apart. 
They  are  very  strong  in  cavalry  ;  they  have  two 
batteries  of  mountain  guns  and  some  Maxims.  I 
think  they  must  be  six  thousand  strong  ;  and  there  are 
with  them  about  two  thousand  auxiliaries  they  have 
gathered  on  the  way,”  said  Prince  Ralph ;  and  he 
spoke  with  great  cheerfulness. 

11  Six  hundred  thousand  of  them  could  never  get 
through  the  pass,”  said  Prince  Raleigh. 

u  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know,”  said  Prince 
Ralph  thoughtfully.  u  My  plan  is  not  yet  made. 
But  I  think  we  will  light  them  in  Varandaleel.  We 
will  talk  of  it  to-morrow.  There  is  no  hurry.”  He 
turned  to  Lord  Lisdor,  and  began  to  ask  him  of  his 
journey. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  WAR 

On  the  morning  of  the  morrow  Prince  Ralph  sat  in 
his  room  considering  the  map  of  Varandaleel ;  and 
Ruth  and  Althea  lay  on  a  couch  by  the  window, 
fanned  by  their  maids,  and  talking  to  one  another 
in  low  voices.  Presently  Colonel  Sayers,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  the  encamped  army,  entered 
with  Dr.  Brand,  both  very  cheerful ;  and  after 
saluting  Prince  Ralph,  they  sat  down. 

u  Well,  how  is  it  with  the  army  ?  ”  said  Prince 
Ralph. 

“  Very  well,  your  Highness,”  said  Colonel  Sayers. 
11  The  beasts  and  the  corn  and  wine  are  coming  in 
without  a  hitch.  There  is  plenty  of  water;  I’ll  be 
shot  if  there  isn’t  enough  to  wash  in !  and  plenty 
of  wood  for  the  fires.  The  men  are  a  bit  impatient 
— spoiling  for  a  fight,  in  fact.  That’s  the  only  thing 
that’s  the  matter  with  them.” 

“  Good,”  said  Prince  Ralph,  smiling.  “  And  their 
health,  Dr.  Brand  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  their  health’s  all  right,  your  Highness.  A 
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dozen  accidents  from  carts  and  horses  and  careless¬ 
ness  ;  just  enough  to  keep  the  hands  of  my  young 
men  in,”  said  Dr.  Brand. 

“  Good/’  said  Prince  Ralph.  “You  had  better  get 
the  chief  officers  together;  and  tell  them  to  make 
every  man  understand  that  if  he  disobeys  orders  he 
will  be  shot.  The  cavalry  will  want  holding;  they’re 
hot-blooded.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  Colonel  Sayers. 

Lord  Lisdor  sauntered  in,  and  was  going  out  again, 
when  Prince  Ralph  called  to  him  to  stay ;  and  mutes 
brought  them  cups  of  wine  and  cigars.  Then  Prince 
Raleigh  came  in  on  Vashti’s  arm,  and  seated  himself 
in  a  high  chair ;  Vashti  came  over  to  Ruth  and 
Althea ;  and  Lord  Lisdor  watched  Vashti’s  face. 

Prince  Ralph  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
looking  round,  said,  “  We  shall  fight  the  Russians  in 
Varandaleel.” 

The  faces  of  the  men  fell  very  earnest ;  and  Althea 
drew  herself  upright  on  the  couch,  and  fixed  intent 
eyes  on  him. 

“  We  could  easily  hold  the  pass  with  five  hundred 
men  and  a  couple  of  guns,”  he  went  on.  “  We 
could  keep  the  Russians  making  continual,  hopeless 
assaults  till  we  wore  out  their  patience.  They  could 
not  stay  many  days  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  for  want 
of  food.  I11  the  hundred  square  miles  round  it  they 
could  not  find  six  days’  food  for  eight  thousand  men. 
As  it  is,  they  must  be  bringing  their  supplies  with 
them,  to  have  got  as  far  as  they  have.  Doubtless, 
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too,  when  they  retired,  we  could  pursue  them  with 
our  cavalry  and  guns  and  destroy  them  slowly.  But 
many  would  escape  in  scattered  parties ;  and  besides, 
it  is  not  enough  for  me.” 

He  paused  and  looked  round,  his  face  very  grave 
and  thoughtful. 

“  The  Russians  have  come  to  conquer  and  plunder 
us  who  never  harmed  them.  If  they  had  their  way, 
they  would  defeat  us  in  battle,  and  then  subdue  the 
country  by  massacre  and  flogging.  After  five  years 
of  their  rule  the  people,  at  the  building  of  which  we 
have  all  of  us  laboured  so  hard  and  so  long,  would 
be  ruined  ;  they  would  be  spiritless  slaves  ;  there 
would  be  no  laughter  in  the  land.  These  are  the 
designs  of  the  Russians ;  and  no  punishment  is  too 
heavy  for  them.” 

“  Good/’  said  the  old  Prince. 

“  But  there  are  other  and  better  reasons  for  fight¬ 
ing  them  in  Varandaleel,”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “War, 
and  war  alone,  knits  a  people  together.  But  it  is  no 
war  when  but  a  few  of  them  hold  an  impregnable 
pass.  The  Varandals  need  hardening ;  for  fifty  years 
no  enemy  has  set  foot  on  their  soil.  The  raids  of 
picked  thousands  of  horsemen  are  not  enough  ;  and 
the  people  are  growing  soft.  Every  year  there  are 
more  praters  among  them,  those  who  lose  life  to 
grasp  at  shadows.  But  let  the  dread  of  tyranny  and 
outrage  and  shame,  the  dread  of  strangers  at  their 
hearths,  their  masters,  robbing  them  of  wives,  and 
daughters,  and  leisure,  and  pleasure,  grip  their  hearts ; 
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let  them  crush  it  down,  resolved  to  die  rather  than 
endure  such  things  ;  and  the  people  will  be  hardened 
for  a  generation.  Their  laughter  will  come  from 
deeper  in  their  hearts.” 

u  Good,”  said  the  old  Prince. 

11  Lastly,”  said  Prince  Ralph,  “  the  people  grow 
too  thick  on  the  ground.  I  want  five  or  six  thousand 
of  the  men  killed.  It  is  but  a  fair  price  to  pay  for 
killing  the  Russians.  Therefore,  I  say,  we  will  fight 
in  Varandaleel.” 

“  Good,”  said  the  old  Prince. 

It  went  against  the  grain  of  Colonel  Sayers’  pro¬ 
fessional  instinct  to  throw  away  the  advantage  of  the 
impregnable  pass,  and  he  said,  “  But  these  Russians 
are  European  troops.  They  are  well  drilled  to  start 
with  ;  and  they  haven’t  come  all  the  way  here  without 
fights  enough  to  make  veterans  of  them.  I’ve  a  great 
belief  in  the  Varandals  ;  but  you  can  never  tell  how 
natives,  even  well-drilled,  will  stand  to  Europeans.” 

“  They  outnumber  the  Russians  ;  and  we  have  five 
thousand  men  armed  quite  as  well,  and  as  many  guns. 
But  if  they  couldn’t  beat  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
them,  the  Varandals  wouldn’t  be  worth  saving.  I 
believe  that  they  would  beat  them  if  the  numbers 
were  the  other  way,”  said  Prince  Ralph  slowly. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Colonel  Sayers  ;  “  I  believe  it 
myself.  All  the  same,  I  know  these  Russians  ;  and 
if  your  Highness  thinks  the  people  want  bloodletting, 
they’ll  let  it.” 

“And  now,  this  is  my  plan,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 
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“We  let  the  Russians  drive  our  men  through  the 
pass  slowly.  We  draw  back  seven  thousand  men 
behind  the  woods  so  that  they  cannot  see  their  full 
number.  We  keep  five  thousand  men  across  the 
road  here” — he  pointed  to  the  map — “three  miles 
from  the  pass.  They  will  fight  the  Russians  for  a 
day  ;  and  the  remnant  will  fall  back  here,  three  miles 
from  the  palace,  where  we  post  five  thousand  more 
men.  Our  second  position  we  will  hold  for  a  day, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  will  let  the  Russians  reach  the 
plain  before  the  palace  in  time  to  encamp  for  the 
night.  The  picked  regiments,  with  the  guns,  will 
lie  behind  the  woods  here,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
plain.  And  in  the  plain  itself  we  will  fight  the  last 
battle  and  destroy  them.  The  cavalry,  and  two 
thousand  men  will  lie  on  the  Russian  right  flank  to 
prevent  them  raiding  the  villages,  and  cut  off  any 
bodies  of  cavalry  they  may  send  into  the  middle  of 
the  country.  Or  if  the  Russians  fail  to  carry  our 
second  position,  and  fall  back,  the  cavalry  can  dash 
in,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  pass.” 

Colonel  Sayers  looked  at  the  map  with  careful 
consideration,  and  said,  “  You  trust  the  Varandals.” 

“  I  trust  them,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  This  Prince  Melinsky  will  have  good  officers 
with  him,”  said  Colonel  Sayers.  “  Suppose  they 
march  for  the  centre  of  the  country.  This  plan  is 
upset.” 

“  The  cavalry  and  the  two  thousand  infantry  can 
hold  them  till  our  second  and  third  divisions  come 
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to  their  support,  while  our  first  division  marches  on 
their  left  flank.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  see,”  said  Colonel  Sayers. 

“  But  I  don’t  fear  that.  They  will  see  the  palace 
from  the  pass,  and  sure  that  it  is  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  they  will  march  for  it  at  once  :  I  know  their 
leader.  Our  first  position  across  the  highway  will 
show  our  desire  to  defend  it.  Besides,  look  you, 
advancing  this  way,  their  left  flank  is  always  covered 
by  the  mountain  wall.” 

“  Well,  it  is  a  good  plan,  a  very  good  plan.  Of 
course,  plans  on  paper  fail  ;  the  thing  is  to  work 
them  out,”  said  Colonel  Sayers. 

“Yes;  the  only  thing  that  upsets  it  is  that  they 
should  march  for  the  centre  of  the  country.  But  we 
don’t  take  much  risk  ;  four  thousand  men  can  hold 
eight  thousand  long  enough,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 
“  Or  to  make  sure,  we  will  have  two  more  regiments, 
picked  regiments,  out  here  with  the  cavalry.  We 
shall  be  able  to  drive  back  any  reconnaissance  in 
force.” 

“Yes  ;  that  will  be  better,”  said  the  old  Prince. 

“  Now,  I  think,  we  may  go  and  set  about  it,”  said 
Prince  Ralph,  rising.  He  went  out  with  Colonel 
Sayers,  Lord  Lisdor  along  with  them.  The  old 
Prince,  Althea,  Ruth,  and  Vashti  went  to  the  top  of 
the  central  tower,  and  watched  the  plain  below. 
The  picked  regiments  lay  encamped  in  it ;  and  very 
soon  they  broke  up  their  camp,  and  three  of  them 
marched  away  to  the  left,  followed  by  the  two 
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batteries  ;  two  of  them  with  five  Maxims  marched 
across  the  plain  to  join  the  cavalry  who  were  lying 
above  the  pass.  They  saw  Prince  Ralph,  Colonel 
Sayers  and  the  staff  ride  down  the  highway  ;  watched 
the  marching  regiments  for  a  while  ;  and  went  down 
to  their  mid-day  meal. 

Ruth  and  Althea  talked  little  ;  they  were  oppressed 
by  a  deep  anxiety  ;  and  the  thought  of  the  thousands 
of  men  doomed  to  die  soon  was  heavy  on  them. 
Ruth  too  was  in  a  great,  growing  fear  for  Prince 
Ralph,  which  was  not  shared  by  Althea.  She  knew 
that,  since  the  welfare  of  the  people  hung  by  the 
thread  ,of  his  life,  he  would  run  no  risks  ;  moreover, 
she  believed  in  the  good  fortune  of  the  Princes  of 
Varandaleel.  In  the  afternoon  they  went  back  to 
the  tower.  The  three  regiments,  who  had  marched 
to  the  left,  were  already  encamped  behind  the  belt  of 
woods  ;  three  miles  down  the  highway  behind  the 
belt  of  woods  on  the  right  of  the  plain,  another  camp 
was  being  pitched  by  regiments  coming  up  from  the 
pass.  This  was  the  second  Varandal  position.  Along 
the  highways  in  the  middle  of  the  country  came 
long,  crawling  trains  of  waggons,  herds  of  oxen,  and 
droves  of  sheep.  When  they  tired  of  watching,  they 
came  down  to  the  Golden  Rooms.  Ruth  was  un¬ 
nerved  and  restless  from  anxiety  ;  Althea  left  her 
pacing  slowly  the  garden,  and  went  to  the  Pavilion 
of  Wonderful  Delights. 

There  she  found  Latchimi  playing  with  her  child, 
careless  and  easy-hearted.  She  knew  that  war  was 
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toward  :  her  maids  had  told  her  :  but  war  was  men’s 
business  ;  and  Prince  Ralph  had  been  born  under 
too  lucky  a  star  for  her  to  fear  for  him.  It  was 
a  relief  and  a  pleasure  to  Althea  to  laugh  with 
her. 

Prince  Ralph  came  to  them  at  dinner  with  the 
news  that  the  Russians  were  already  forcing  the 
pass,  and  would  be  pouring  down  into  Varandaleel  by 
noon  on  the  morrow. 

“  Surely  the  pass  was  our  strongest  defence,”  said 
the  old  Princess  in  dismay. 

“  It  was  not  worth  while  to  hold  it  against  eight 
thousand  men,  mother,”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “  Besides 
the  blood  of  the  people  is  beginning  to  run  thin  in 
their  veins.  They  are  growing  womanish  ;  and  want 
hardening.” 

“  I  think  of  the  poor  mothers,”  said  the  old 
Princess. 

“Yes,”  said  Ruth  ;  “the  poor  women.” 

“  Ah,  you  don’t  know  the  Varandal  women, 
wretched,  down-trodden  slaves.  You  don’t  suppose 
they  are  capable  of  lofty  emotions,”  said  the  Princess 
Agnes. 

“  No  :  of  course,  I  don’t  know  them,”  said  Ruth. 
“  But  surely  the  mothers  love  their  sons  ;  and  surely 
the  girls  lov?  their  lovers.” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  as  animals  love  their  offspring,  and 
their  mates.  What  is  such  love  worth  ?  Mere 
emotion  springing  from  no  intellectual  basis,  founded 
rather  upon  sensuality  than  on  a  sympathetic  com- 
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munity  of  lofty  ideals,’’  said  the  Princess  Agnes  in 
her  loftiest  mood. 

“  I  like  that  kind,”  Lord  Lisdor  broke  in  cheer¬ 
fully.  11 1  can  do  with  a  good  deal  of  it,  don’t  you 
know  ?  That  other  kind,  springing  from  a  what  do 
you  call  it,  an  intellectual  basis,  isn’t  satisfying  ; 
about  a  quarter  of  it  goes  to  the  person  loved,  and 
the  other  three-quarters  is  given  by  the  person,  the 
intellectual  person,  loving,  to  himself,  or  herself,  as 
the  case  may  be.” 

u  I  don’t  think  you  have  had  the  education  and 
training  to  appreciate  such  a  feeling,”  said  the  Princess 
Agnes  with  a  very  cold  scorn. 

“  I  daresay  not ;  and  yet  I  don’t  know  ;  Amelia, 
Lady  Hammersmith,  you  know,  was  always  drumming 
some  such  notion  into  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  But  I 
never  found  that  it  washed,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Oh  !  how  is  poor  dear  mamma  ?  I  quite  forgot 
to  ask,”  said  Althea. 

u  She’s  all  right,”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  u  But,  I  must 
say,  you’re  a  nice,  affectionate  daughter  !” 

u  I  think — I  think — that  my  affection  for  mamma 
must  be  founded  on  a  purely  intellectual  basis,”  said 
Althea  demurely.  “  Besides,  I  have  so  many  things  to 
do.” 

Lord  Lisdor  laughed,  and  said  to  the  frowning 
Princess  Agnes,  11  There  you  have  it.  That’s  how 
your  intellectual  affection  works  out.  It  doesn’t 
wear.” 

“  Is  this — this — intellectual  affection  one  of  the 
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shadows  at  which  you  Westerns  grasp  ?  ”  said  the 
old  Prince. 

“  Not  all  of  us,  not  all  of  us/’  said  Lord  Lisdor, 
with  a  laugh.  “  There’s  very  little  nonsense  about 
some  of  us.” 

“  Well,  that  is  good  hearing,”  said  the  old  Prince 
smiling.  u  I  have  grown  to  think  you  were  all  hag¬ 
ridden  fools  together.” 

He  was  past  politeness  to  his  son’s  wife. 
u  All  the  same,  Prince  Ralph,  your  notion  of 
thinning  the  people  of  five  or  six  thousand  fighting- 
men,  because  they  are  too  close  on  the  ground, 
seems  to  me  a  bit  thick,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

u  Again  that  disgraceful  inhumanity  !  ”  cried  the 
Princess  Agnes  ;  and  Althea  frowned  at  her. 

u  You  certainly  don’t  seem  to  set  much  value  on 
human  life,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

u  Why  should  I  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph  simply. 
u  If  you  had  human  feelings  ;  if  you  were  not  as 
cold-blooded  as  a  butcher,  you  would  never  ask  such 
a  question !  ”  cried  the  Princess  Agnes,  who  wished 
to  make  it  clear  to  these  English  friends  that  nothing 
in  Varandaleel  had  her  sympathy. 

Prince  Ralph  looked  at  her  with  unchanging  face, 
and  said  slowly,  “  I  can  afford  no  luxury  of  senti¬ 
mental  softness,  if  I  would  keep  the  people.” 

u  I  knew  you  would  say  that  !  ”  cried  the  Princess 
Agnes.  “  Merely  that  you  may  act  upon  your  odious, 
hateful,  cruel  principles,  you  do  not  care  how  much 
precious  human  blood  may  be  shed  !  You  do  not 
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care  if  you  deliberately  plunge  a  whole  people  into 
mourning  !  ” 

“  I  may  not  care  :  it  is  expedient,”  said  Prince 
Ralph. 

Ruth  had  been  listening  thoughtfully,  weighing 
their  words,  and  she  said,  “  I  thought  that  the  worst 
of  war  was  that  it  cut  off  the  flower  of  a  people, 
that  the  bravest  and  strongest  men  fell  in  it.  That 
surely  makes  it  bad  for  the  people.” 

“You  are  a  wise  woman.  You  keep  to  the  good 
of  the  people  ;  that  is  the  heart  of  the  matter,”  said 
the  old  Prince  ;  and  Ruth  flushed  at  his  praise. 

“I  thought  of  that,”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “And  I 
have  seen  to  it.  I  fight  the  enemy  with  the  worse 
regiments.  The  flower  of  the  people  only  come  into 
the  fight  at  the  end,  to  crush  them.  They  will  not 
move  from  their  camp  till  I  have  lost  my  six  thousand 
men,  and  the  Russians  nearly  three  thousand.  So  I 
only  lose  from  the  worse.  And  after  all,  even  those 
who  die  will  die  happy.  How  indeed,  should  they 
die  happier  than  fighting  for  their  country,  Varandals 
for  Varandaleel  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  RUSSIANS  COME 

They  were  silent ;  and  he  drained  his  wine  cup,  and 
rose,  saying,  u  I  must  go  to  the  army.  Come  Althea ; 
I  need  you.” 

He  bade  them  good-night,  kissing  his  mother, 
shaking  hands  with  the  others  :  he  would  not  see 
them  again  till  the  fighting  was  done :  and  left  the 
hall  with  Althea.  The  sight  of  him  going  to  danger, 
it  might  be  to  death,  without  a  kindly  word,  a  kindly 
look  from  her,  struck  a  pang  into  the  heart  of  the 
Princess  Agnes  ;  and  for  once  she  thought  that  for 
all  his  contempt  for  the  loftiest  ideals,  some  of  the 
right  might  be  on  his  side.  But  the  sight  of  Althea 
with  him,  walking  with  a  little  swing  in  her  carriage, 
more  fitting  in  a  soldier  than  a  girl,  struck  a  keener 
pang  of  jealousy  into  her  ;  and  his,  “  I  need  you,” 
rankled  indeed. 

Prince  Ralph  came  to  his  wing  with  Althea ;  and 
while  he  armed  himself,  he  said  to  her  slowly,  “  Ride 
for  me  among  the  people,  and  watch  their  temper. 
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Look  to  them  well ;  and  let  the  sight  of  you  cheer 
them.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  Althea. 

“  And  if  things  should  go  wrong,  as  they  well  may, 
for  I  am  taking  a  great  risk  in  fighting  the  Russians 
on  equal  ground.  If  the  army  should  fly,  and  the 
people  be  ruined,  I  shall  be  dead.  Then,  kill  Ruth  ; 
and — and — yes — kill  Latchimi.  My  father  will  see 
to  Vashti  and  my  mother.  I  need  not  tell  you  about 
yourself.” 

“You  need  not  tell  me  that,”  said  Althea  in  a 
steady,  clear  voice.  “  It  shall  be  done.” 

“  Goodbye,  then,  little  comrade,”  he  said  ;  and  his 
eyes  were  very  kindly  on  her  as  he  shook  her 
hand. 

Althea’s  face  flamed  crimson  ;  and  she  said  faintly, 
“  Kiss  me.” 

He  stooped,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead ;  strode 
to  the  door  ;  turned  and  smiled  back  at  her  where 
she  stood  trembling,  her  eyes  set  on  him,  her  hands 
clenched  ;  and  was  gone. 

“  That  was  not  the  kiss  :  that  was  not  the  kiss,” 
she  said,  with  a  little  sob  ;  and  then  after  a  pause, 
“  It  will  not  be  hard  to  kill  Ruth.” 

She  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes  ;  ran  to  the 
door,  and  called  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  to 
mount  her  ten  horsemen  quickly ;  and  hurried  up  to 
the  Golden  Rooms  to  dress. 

Ruth  slipped  away  from  the  great  hall  at  the  first 
chance,  and  came  hurrying,  to  find  a  group  of  waiting 
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horsemen  at  the  door,  and  Althea  within,  buckling 
on  her  spurs. 

11  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  she  cried. 

lt  I’m  going  to  ride  on  Prince  Ralph’s  errand,”  said 
Althea. 

“  Let  me  come  with  you  ?  ”  said  Ruth. 

“  Very  well,  only  be  quick,”  said  Althea  ;  and  as 
Ruth  ran  up  the  staircase,  she  went  to  the  door,  and 
ordered  her  side  saddle  to  be  set  on  a  horse  for  her. 

Ruth  came  down  very  soon  ;  Althea,  before  a 
mirror,  set  her  golden  cap  on  one  side  ;  and  going 
out,  they  mounted. 

“  Do  you  ride  like  that  ?  ”  said  Ruth. 

u  Astraddle  ?  Yes.  I  learnt  to  ride  so,”  said 
Althea.  “  It  is  much  more  comfortable,  especially 
in  these  Eastern  saddles,  like  a  chair,  don’t  you 
know  ?  Come  along.” 

She  touched  her  horse  with  a  spur,  and  they  set 
out  at  a  gallop.  O11  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  they 
slackened  their  pace  to  a  walk,  and  moved  quietly 
along  the  grass  by  the  roadside.  Presently  Althea 
drew  rein,  and  listened  for  a  while. 

“  The  country  is  very  still,”  she  said  impatiently. 
u  The  people  are  keeping  the  very  dogs  quiet.” 

Then  she  trotted  on  till  they  came  to  a  village,  and 
moving  round  the  outside  of  it,  came  between  two  of 
the  houses  whence  she  could  see  the  whole  of  it. 
There  were  no  groups  at  the  doors,  no  sound  of 
pleasant  voices,  no  cries  from  those  playing,  or 
dancing ;  there  was  no  laughter.  All  its  people 
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were  gathered  on  the  green,  sitting  round  two  or 
three  old  men,  veterans  of  forgotten  wars,  listening 
with  intent  ears  to  their  stories  of  raids  beyond  the 
mountains.  Althea  watched  and  listened  for  a  while  ; 
then  she  said,  “  Come  along  ”  ;  and  trotted  through 
into  the  street,  down  it,  and  breaking  into  a  canter 
along  the  side  of  the  green,  rode  on  down  the  highway. 
As  she  passed  them  the  crowd  rose  to  their  feet, 
murmuring,  “  The  Golden  Lily  !  The  Golden  Lily  !” 
Leaving  a  burst  of  excited  talk  behind  them,  they 
kept  at  the  canter  till  they  reached  the  next  village  : 
a  like  hush  had  fallen  on  it,  and  there  was  a  like 
gathering  on  the  green.  They  rode  through  it,  and 
Althea  was  greeted  with  the  same  awed  murmur. 
Village  after  village  they  passed  through  in  the  same 
fashion,  until  the  foam-lather  whitened  on  their 
horses.  Then  Althea  called  a  halt,  and  after  talking 
for  a  while  with  the  leader  of  the  mutes,  said  to  Ruth, 
“  I  hope  you’re  not  tired.” 

“  No,”  said  Ruth. 

“  Well  we’ve  come  thirty- five  miles  ;  and  that  is 
far  enough  out.  But  I  want  to  go  over  as  much 
country  as  possible  ;  and  we  ride  lighter  and  are 
better  mounted  than  the  mutes.  I  shall  ride  twenty 
miles  to  the  left  before  I  turn.  Will  you  come  with 
me,  or  go  with  the  mutes  who  will  strike  across 
country  lower  down,  and  meet  me  fifteen  miles  from 
home.” 

“  I  will  go  with  you,”  said  Ruth. 

“Very  good  ;  we  shall  be  very  tired  though,”  said 
Althea. 
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The  mutes  turned,  and  rode  off  slowly  ;  the  two 
girls  rode  along  a  road  at  right  angles  to  the  road 
they  had  come.  They  rode  slower,  sparing  their 
horses ;  and  it  seemed  to  Ruth  that  they  were  in  a 
great  loneliness.  They  were  two  hours  riding  the 
twenty  miles,  and  passed  through  six  more  villages. 
In  the  farthest  villages  there  was  more  talk  ;  the 
people  had  had  less  time  to  digest  the  news. 

“  It  is  past  their  hour  for  going  to  bed,”  said 
Althea,  at  the  last  but  one. 

At  last  they  came  to  four  cross-roads,  and  she  said, 
“  I’m  beginning  to  feel  the  ride  a  bit  ;  but  here  we 
turn.” 

“  I’m  beginning  to  feel  it  too,”  said  Ruth  ;  “  and 
I’m  in  training.  How'  strong  you  have  grown, 
Althea.” 

u  I’ve  ridden  thousands  of  miles  in  the  last  two 
years,”  said  Althea.  “  I  ought  to  be  hard.  But  let 
us  get  down,  and  walk  a  mile  or  two.  It  will  take 
the  stiffness  out  of  us.” 

They  dismounted,  and  with  their  reins  through 
their  arms,  walked  along  side  by  side  ;  and  Althea 
talked  with  a  warm  admiration  of  the  Varandals,  of 
their  courage,  their  kindliness,  their  gaiety.  Ruth 
listened  to  her  eagerly,  trying  to  understand  the 
passion  for  them  which  inspired  her  eloquence. 
But  after  a  mile  her  feet  began  to  drag,  and  she  said, 
u  I  wish  I  were  dressed  as  you  are,  Althea  ;  this 
dragging  skirt  hampers  me.” 

“  Well,  we  can  very  well  ride  again  ;  but  we  must 
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go  slowly,  there  is  not  much  galloping  left  in  the 
horses,”  said  Althea. 

They  mounted,  and  rode  on  slowly,  finding  the 
villages  still  awake,  though  it  was  well  past  midnight. 
Then,  very  tired,  they  dismounted  and  rested  a  while. 
The  moon  was  low  down  in  the  sky.  At  the  appointed 
place  they  found  their  escort  awaiting  them  ;  and 
having  changed  horses  with  two  of  them,  rode  more 
swiftly  for  home.  The  country  was  at  last  asleep. 
Their  road  ran  through  the  camp  of  the  picked 
regiments  ;  and  twenty  minutes  after  riding  through 
it  they  came  to  the  palace.  They  were  tired  and 
sleepy  indeed,  almost  too  tired  to  eat  the  supper  that 
was  set  ready  for  them.  Ruth,  for  her  part,  would 
have  gone  straight  to  bed  without  food  ;  but  Althea 
drinking  off  a  cup  of  wine,  made  her  do  the  like  ; 
and  it  gave  them  the  life  to  eat.  Then  they  dragged 
themselves  stiffly  up  to  the  Golden  Rooms  ;  the 
mutes  undressed  them  ;  helped  them  into  the  bath  ; 
they  went  straight  from  it  to  their  beds,  and  let  their 
maids  dry,  and  brush  their  hair,  while  they  slept. 

It  was  noon  before  they  awoke,  Ruth  still  stiff, 
Althea  fresh  and  cheerful  ;  and  after  they  had  broken 
their  fast,  they  went  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  There 
they  found  the  old  Prince  and  Vashti,  and  Althea  told 
him  of  the  suspense  of  the  people.  After  an  hour’s 
watching,  and  seeing  nothing,  Althea  went  down  and 
despatched  couriers  to  bring  her  word  of  what  was 
befalling. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians  had  been  pouring  through 
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the  pass  since  the  dawn.  Two  thousand  cavalry 
had  come  first ;  then  a  battery  ;  then  infantry ; 
then  more  cavalry.  Prince  Melinsky  and  his 
officers  had  been  busy  examining  the  country 
from  a  height  beside  the  road ;  but  they  could 
only  see  the  first  position  of  the  Varandals  ;  the 
second  position,  and  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
away  on  their  right,  were  hidden  from  them  by 
woods.  A  few  bodies  of  Cossacks  were  sent  forward 
to  reconnoitre  the  Varandals’  position,  and  were 
fired  upon  by  the  outposts.  By  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  some  three  thousand  men  had  come 
through  the  pass  ;  and  then,  while  they  were  pitch¬ 
ing  and  entrenching  their  camp,  a  body  of  five 
hundred  Cossacks  moved  forward  to  the  right, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  country,  with  orders  to 
reconnoitre,  and  burn  the  villages  by  way  of  striking 
terror  into  its  inhabitants.  Prince  Melinsky  and  his 
officers  watched  their  course.  They  made  their 
uninterrupted  way  through  the  zone  which  Prince 
Ralph  had  had  cleared  of  its  inhabitants,  the  flat 
pasture  and  cornland  unbroken  by  woods,  round  the 
foot  of  the  pass.  They  plundered  and  burnt  the 
villages  as  they  went  ;  the  land  was  deserted,  and 
they  were  unmolested.  But  when  they  drew  near 
the  belt  of  woods,  a  body  of  three  hundred  Varandal 
horse  charged  from  a  break  in  it,  and  were  upon 
them  as  quickly  as  their  own  advance  guards.  The 
two  bodies  met  with  a  violent  shock  ;  but  the  Varan- 
dais  had  the  advantage  of  the  greater  impetus,  and 
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heavier  horses  ;  and  drove  the  Cossacks  back  in  a 
disorderly  mob,  pursuing  them  to  within  range  of 
the  Russian  guns.  It  became  plain  to  the  staff 
that  they  must  crush  the  Varandal  force  in  front  of 
them  before  they  attempted  to  penetrate  the  middle 
country.  They  had  only  seen  the  three  hundred 
horsemen  on  their  right  flank  ;  but  the  woods  might 
hide  three  thousand  ;  and  it  was  little  use  wasting 
men  on  dangerous  reconnaissances  when  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  lay  plainly  before  them.  Then 
there  came  a  refusal  from  the  majority  of  their  native 
auxiliaries  to  march  through  the  pass.  They  shrank 
from  it  in  a  vague,  boundless  fear  of  the  Varandals, 
inspired  into  them  by  the  recruits  from  the  country 
about  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  It  was  nightfall  before 
they  were  persuaded  to  begin  their  march.  The 
small  body  of  them  which  had  come  through  the 
pass  earlier  was  sent  out,  singly,  or  by  twos  and 
threes,  to  steal  into  the  middle  of  the  country,  and 
learn  the  strength  of  the  Varandal  force.  Many  of 
them  did  not  come  back  ;  and  those  who  did, 
reported  that  there  was  no  passing  the  woods,  which 
were  fllled  full  of  watchers.  For  the  leaders  of  the 
cavalry  had  filled  them  with  hundreds  of  striplings 
and  old  men,  armed  for  the  most  part  with  spears, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  scouts.  But  though 
they  found  themselves  shut  in  in  this  corner  of  the 
land,  the  Russians  were  full  of  confidence,  and  by 
daybreak  all  their  force  was  through  the  pass. 

The  day  had  worn  through  very  wearily  at  the 
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palace.  Ruth  and  Althea  paced  the  top  of  the  tower 
during  the  long  afternoon,  pausing  at  whiles  to  strain 
their  eyes  towards  the  foot  of  the  pass,  tiring  of  the 
long  waiting,  burning  for  the  fighting  to  begin.  They 
had  little  to  say.  Althea’s  couriers  rode  in  one  by 
one,  all  with  the  same  story,  the  Russians  were 
swarming  through  the  pass,  and  the  Varandals  lay 
quiet  in  their  camp,  waiting,  as  it  seemed,  the 
pleasure  of  the  enemy. 

At  six  o’clock  Althea  came  down,  and  having 
despatched  a  relay  of  horses  along  the  road  she  was 
going  to  ride  that  night,  came  into  the  central  room 
of  the  wing,  and  taking  down  her  sword,  set  about 
sharpening  it  to  a  keener  edge,  mindful  of  her 
promise  to  Prince  Ralph.  Ruth  came  in  after  a 
while,  and  said,  “  Are  you  going  to  fight  too  ?  ” 
“No,’’  said  Althea  :  l(  I  am  sharpening  this  sword 
for  you.  If  we  get  the  worst  of  it,  I  am  to  kill  you. 
That  was  Prince  Ralph’s  order  ;  and  he  has  my 
promise.” 

Ruth  took  it  from  her  ;  looked  at  the  blade  curi¬ 
ously  ;  pricked  her  finger  with  the  point ;  and  said, 
u  It  is  very  sharp  ;  and  it  should  be  very  quick.  You 
will  be  quick,  if  it  comes  to  it  ?  ” 

“  Have  no  fear,”  said  Althea,  in  a  strange  voice, 
with  strange  eyes.  u  I  shall  thrust  straight  and 
quick.” 

“  I  almost  believe,”  said  Ruth,  looking  at  her 
earnestly,  “  that  you  will  not  mind  doing  it.” 
u  What  is  the  use  of  minding  what  must  be  done  ?” 
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said  Althea,  refusing  to  meet  her  eye.  “Will  you 
ride  with  me  to-night  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  be  glad  of  it,  very  glad.  This  waiting 
idle — doing  nothing — able  to  do  nothing — tortures 
me.  I  could  not  sleep  unless  my  body  were 
crushed  with  weariness,”  said  Ruth,  almost  fiercely. 

“  Ah,  yes,”  said  Althea  ;  “  it  is  worse  for  you.  I 
wait  easily,  because  I  have  my  task.  And  I  have 
learned  to  wait.” 

“  I  should  have  learned  to  wait,”  said  Ruth. 

The  ride  that  night  covered  other  ground,  a  loop¬ 
shaped  course,  bringing  them  very  near  the  camp  of 
the  Varandal  cavalry,  and  then  bearing  away  to  the 
North.  They  found  the  temper  of  the  people 
changing  ;  it  was  growing  fiercer.  Their  suspense 
had  deepened  as  the  stories  had  come  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  swarm  of  Russians  pouring  through  the  pass, 
and  it  was  wearing  them  ;  the  wanton  burning  of  the 
villages  was  rankling.  As  on  the  night  before,  the 
villagers  were  gathered  round  old  soldiers  ;  but  they 
were  telling  their  stories  to  the  sinister  accompani¬ 
ment  of  old  blades  sharpening  on  grindstones. 
Once,  as  Althea  listened,  from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees,  to  a  crowd,  a  young  girl  started  up  in  the 
midst,  and  cried,  “  When,  oh,  when  will  they  begin 
killing  them  ?  ”  and  the  fierce  murmur  that  followed 
the  outcry,  showed  how  nearly  she  voiced  their 
temper.  The  murmur  too  that  followed  the  passing 
of  Althea  had  changed  its  tone  ;  it  was  no  longer 
awed,  but  fierce,  as  though  they  hailed  in  her  the 
harbinger  of  blood. 
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Little  by  little  the  need  of  giving  her  whole  mind 
to  her  horse,  the  slow  growth  of  weariness  as  the 
miles  flew  by,  relaxed  Ruth’s  tense  nerves ;  her 
breath  began  once  more  to  come  and  go  in  long 
natural  draughts  ;  and  when  after  many  hours  she 
laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  her  eyelids  fell  heavy, 
and  she  slept  as  they  fell. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  XUS  SI  A  NS  GO 

At  noon  the  next  day  the  Russians  began  the  attack 
on  the  first  Varandal  position.  The  very  latest 
comers  through  the  pass  had  slept  some  hours,  and 
fed.  It  was  time  too  to  be  moving,  since  at  ten 
o’clock  the  water  in  the  aqueduct  which  ran  across 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  supplied  their  camp, 
had  ceased  flowing. 

Ruth  and  Althea  were  at  breakfast  when  the  first 
faint  boom  of  guns  broke  on  their  ears  ;  and  Althea 
paused  in  the  act  of  putting  a  lump  of  sugar  into  her 
cup  of  coffee,  and  said  quietly,  “  They  have  begun  at 
last.” 

Ruth  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  was  hurrying  from 
the  room  ;  but  Althea  said,  “  Stay,  and  finish  your 
breakfast.  There  is  no  hurry.” 

“  No,  I  cannot  eat ;  I  must  see,”  said  Ruth  ;  and  was 
gone. 

Althea  finished  her  breakfast  in  all  tranquillity,  and 
followed  her  to  the  tower.  She  found  her  beside 
Vashti  and  the  old  Prince,  staring  with  straining 
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eyes  towards  the  battle-field.  There  was  little  to  be 
seen  from  eight  miles  away,  clear  though  the  air 
was  ;  a  regiment  of  men  seemed  no  bigger  than  a 
beetle  ;  only  very  slowly,  and  with  a  sinister  sureness, 
the  booming  of  the  guns  came  louder  on  the  ear  : 
they  drew  nearer.  At  about  two  o’clock  a  column  of 
white  smoke  rose  from  the  village  on  which  the 
Varandal  centre  rested,  which  had  been  fired  by  the 
Russian  shells.  Then  it  grew  plainer  that  the 
Varandals  were  being  driven  back  ;  at  three  o’clock 
they  could  see  white  smoke-puffs  from  the  Russian 
guns,  and  hear  the  shells  burst. 

The  watchers  only  moved  now  and  again,  as  they 
grew  stiff  from  standing  in  one  position  ;  they  said 
little  ;  sometimes  they  wiped  their  dimmed  eyes 
clear.  Althea  sent  for  mutes,  who  rigged  up  an 
awning  over  them.  Once  she  pointed  to  a  gleaming 
speck  on  some  rising  ground  four  or  five  miles  away, 
and  said,  “  There  is  Prince  Ralph.  That  is  his 
helmet  shining.  It’s  very  dangerous.  I  wish  he 
would  wear  one  darker.” 

Ruth’s  eyes  fixed  on  it,  and  never  left  it  till  it 
moved  down  into  the  woods  below.  The  mutes 
brought  up  a  table,  and  served  them  tea.  The  old 
Prince,  Vashti,  and  Althea  left  the  parapet,  and  came 
to  drink  it.  Ruth  would  not  stir  ;  and  when  her  tea 
was  brought  to  her,  Althea  had  to  go  to  her  and 
make  her  drink  it.  When  they  went  back  to  watch, 
they  could  hear  the  rattle  of  the  Maxims  and  rifles. 
At  five  o’clock  the  Russians  were  attacking  the 
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second  Varandal  position.  The  attack  soon  ceased, 
the  firing  slackened,  and  died  away,  as  they  drew  off 
their  troops,  and  fell  back  two  miles,  to  encamp  for 
the  night  by  the  second  aqueduct.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  cut  their  line  of  communication  with 
the  pass  ;  and  stores  and  ammunition  were  coming 
through  it  still,  on  the  backs  of  horses.  The  whole 
would  have  come  by  the  morning,  and  at  a  council 
of  war,  against  the  judgment  of  his  older  officers, 
Prince  Melinsky  determined  to  abandon  the  pass,  to 
waste  no  men  on  holding  it,  or  the  line  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  it ;  but  to  force  his  way  to  the  palace, 
which  had  been  in  full  view  for  some  hours,  with 
every  man  of  his  force  ;  and  having  seized  it,  to 
make  it  the  base  of  his  operations  against  the  rest  of 
the  country.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  dissuade 
him  ;  to  point  out  that  their  scouts  could  not  pene¬ 
trate  the  woods,  and  learn  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  resolved  to  take  the  whole  risk  ;  for  the 
thought  that  the  palace  held  Ruth  turned  him  deaf 
to  any  considerations  of  means  of  retreat. 

Althea  rode  but  fifteen  miles  out  that  night.  She 
found  the  people  gathered  round  men  who  had 
watched  the  fight,  listening  to  their  stories  of  it 
with  fierce  outcries  now  of  joy,  and  now  of  grief. 
Nowhere  on  her  road  was  the  country  silent,  the 
bursts  of  clamour  could  be  heard  from  village  to 
village.  She  did  not  show  herself  to  the  crowds  ;  the 
war-fever  was  burning  in  their  veins;  they  needed  no 
heartening.  She  and  Ruth  were  back  in  the  palace 
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before  midnight,  and  went  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 
They  found  the  old  Prince  there,  Vashti,  as  always, 
by  his  side  ;  and  Althea  told  him  of  the  war-flame 
burning  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  while  they  looked 
down  on  the  camps  studded  with  watchfires.  Now 
and  again  there  would  come  a  splutter  of  rifle-fire 
from  the  outposts  ;  and  now  and  again  a  yelling  in 
the  woods  told  of  the  capture,  or  death,  of  a  Russian 
scout. 

On  the  next  day  the  battle  began  early.  For  two 
hours  they  watched  from  the  tower  the  Russian  guns 
shell  the  Varandal  position,  and  a  swarm  of  skir¬ 
mishers  driving  backwards  and  forwards,  between 
the  two  little  armies.  Early  too  they  saw  a  stream  of 
wounded,  carried  or  supported,  flow  out  of  the  belt 
of  woods  to  Dr.  Brand  and  his  trained  Varandal 
staff  in  the  plain,  who  bound  up  their  wounds,  and 
sent  them  off  in  waggons  to  the  interior.  Then  there 
came  a  desperate  attack  in  force  by  the  Russians, 
supported  by  their  artillery  ;  and  after  an  hour’s 
destructive  fighting  it  was  repulsed.  They  watched 
from  the  tower  every  fluctuation  of  the  fray  with 
leaping  hearts  and  short  breaths,  while  mutes  ran  to 
and  fro  between  the  wing  of  the  Princesses  and  the 
tower,  carrying  word  of  its  changing  fortunes.  After 
their  repulse  there  was  a  long  pause,  while  the  Russians 
made  a  meal  and  rested  ;  but  all  the  while  their 
batteries  were  never  silent,  throwing  steadily  their 
shells  among  the  Varandal  lines.  Then  the  watchers 
saw  them  begin  their  slow  advance  again.  It  was 
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very  slow  indeed  ;  for  the  Varandals,  sheltered  from 
the  Maxims  and  rifle  bullets  by  every  inequality  of 
the  ground,  every  piece  of  cover,  held  their  own 
stubbornly.  But  they  saw  them  losing  ground  little 
by  little,  until  at  five  o’clock  they  were  driven  back 
on  to  the  belt  of  the  woods,  and  the  bugles  sounded 
the  retreat.  First  two  or  three  companies  came  down 
the  highway,  turned  to  the  right  and  marched 
quickly,  in  good  order,  up  to  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  plain,  then  came  some  ammunition  waggons, 
and  trotted  after  them.  Then  five  companies  came 
marching  to  the  palace ;  then  more  companies 
marched  up  to  the  corner  of  the  plain.  Then  Prince 
Ralph  rode  across  the  plain  with  his  staff,  making 
his  way  to  the  camp  of  the  picked  regiments  beyond 
the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  palace.  By  this  time 
the  Russians  were  entering  the  woods  on  the  right  ; 
and  presently  the  Varandals  began  to  come  out  in 
twos  and  threes  ;  then  the  bugles  rang  out  again  ; 
and  they  burst  out  in  a  swarm,  running  towards  the 
right-hand  corner  of  the  plain.  It  was  clear  that 
even  now  they  were  well  in  hand,  and  acting  under 
orders. 

“  The  battle  is  over,”  said  Althea. 

“  And  we  are  beaten,”  said  Ruth  faintly. 

“  As  was  arranged,”  said  Althea  drily.  “  But  there 
is  no  doubt  about  our  losses.  Six  thousand  men  at 
the  least.” 

The  last  of  the  Varandals  were  far  up  towards  the 
corner,  when  a  few  Cossacks  rode  out  of  the  woods 
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by  the  highway,  and  drew  up  with  a  shrill  cheering 
yell  at  the  sight  of  the  empty  plain.  Presently  the 
Russian  firing  ceased  ;  the  infantry  pushed  through 
the  wood  ;  and  the  Russian  staff  came  through  by  the 
highway.  They  rode  to  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and 
halted  at  a  spring  ;  then  aide-de-camp  after  aide-de- 
camp  galloped  away  from  them,  and  before  long 
the  whole  Russian  force  was  marching  to  the  spot 
where  Prince  Melinsky  was  waiting.  The  batteries, 
the  cavalry,  and  the  stores  came  easily  down  the 
broad  highway  ;  and  in  an  hour  or  two  they  were 
encamping  round  the  spring  a  mile  below  the  palace. 
The  live  companies  who  had  marched  into  it,  and 
the  mute  guard  manned  the  ramparts  ;  but  it  was 
soon  plain  that  no  attack  on  it  would  be  made  that 
night :  the  Russians,  indeed,  were  worn  out  by  the 
day’s  fighting.  Whole  companies  were  sprawled 
at  length,  many  sleeping  already,  waiting  for  the 
evening  meal ;  and  the  fires  were  lighting  quickly. 
A  little  before  sunset  a  company  marched  out  with 
their  prisoners,  some  fifty  men,  who  had  for  the 
most  part  been  prevented  by  slight  wounds  from 
escaping  ;  and  while  the  defenders  of  the  palace 
were  wondering  what  they  were  about ;  they  ranged 
them  in  two  rows,  and  shot  them.  The  Russian 
officers  had  hit  on  this  means  of  destroying  the  last 
spark  of  spirit  in  the  Varandals.  But  the  roar  of 
rage  and  execration  which  rose  up  from  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  palace  might  have  inspired  into  them 
a  doubt  of  its  effect.  When  the  news  of  this  act 
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came  to  Prince  Ralph,  he  caused  it  to  be  spread 
among  the  troops,  and  bade  them  give  no  quarter. 
The  news  inflamed  them  to  a  fury  which  would  see 
to  it  that  his  bidding  was  faithfully  carried  out. 

Althea  and  Ruth,  who  were  watching  the  two 
picked  regiments  which,  out  of  sight,  had  been 
moving  along  with  the  cavalry  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  Russians,  coming  into  the  camp  of  the  others, 
stared  at  one  another  with  scared  faces  when  they 
saw  the  unfortunates  shot ;  and  Althea  said,  “  Now, 
for  certain,  no  Russian  will  leave  Varan daleel  alive  ; 
nor  stay  in  it  alive  !  Filibustering  is  bad  enough  ; 
but  this  is  carrying  filibustering  too  far  !  ” 

A  little  while  before  dinner  Lord  Lisdor  reached 
the  palace,  having  made  his  way  with  half  a  dozen 
men  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  five  companies  told 
off  to  guard  it,  up  the  side  of  the  spur  on  which  it 
stood. 

There  was  a  gloom  on  them  at  dinner  ;  the  old 
Prince  was  thoughtful  beyond  his  wont  ;  the  women 
were  in  fear  for  Prince  Ralph  ;  Lord  Lisdor  was  too 
tired  and  hungry  to  talk  at  first  ;  the  Princess  Agnes 
alone  was  cheerful,  seeing  in  the  Russian  victory 
freedom  and  a  return  to  England.  Althea  saw  her 
bright  eyes,  and  waited  for  the  chance  of  dashing 
their  brightness. 

“  Tell  us  about  the  fighting,  George,”  said  Ruth,  as 
soon  as  he  seemed  less  hungry. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know  much  about  it,”  said  Lord 
Lisdor.  “  It  was  all  such  a  jolly  jumble,  don’t  you 
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know  ?  I  was  fooling  about  with  the  staff  the  first 
clay ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  second  that  I  thought 
I’d  have  a  bit  of  fun  on  my  own.  Then  I  got  out 
among  the  skirmishers ;  and  what  with  dodging 
about  for  a  bit  of  cover,  and  potting  a  Russian  when 
I  got  the  chance,  and  getting  a  drink  of  water  when 
I  got  the  chance,  I  can’t  tell  you  much  about  it.  I 
only  know  that  with  their  confounded  guns  and 
Maxims  the  Russians  in  the  end  made  it  hotter  for 
us  than  we  made  it  for  them  ;  and  so  we  ran,  or 
rather  walked,  away.  But  it  was  very  good  fun 
while  it  lasted.” 

u  It  is  only  natural  that  the  Varandals  should  have 
been  defeated,”  said  the  Princess  Agnes  slowly, 
almost  joyfully.  u  What  can  you  expect  of  slaves  ? 
If  they  had  been  free  men,  if  they  had  had  a  share 
in  the  government,  and  a  stake  in  the  country,  they 
would  have  fought  like  heroes,  fought  till  they  died.” 

“  That’s  just  what  they  did  do  !  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor 
in  a  heat.  “  I  never  dreamt  of  such  lighting  !  They 
went  into  the  light  like  children  going  to  a  picnic  ; 
and  when  they  got  there,  they  stayed  there.  Why  ! 
with  their  superior  weapons  the  Russians  ought  to 
have  rushed  us  off  the  field  !  Not  that  they  didn’t 
light  well,  the  Russians ;  they  fought  like  pro¬ 
fessionals.  They  came  on  very  slowly  but  very 
doggedly.  I  believe  they  crawled  most  of  the  way 
here.  But  the  Varandals  never  had  enough.  I 
couldn’t  go  where  they  went  ;  I  simply  couldn’t  ; 
my  very  legs  struck.  The  Russians  have  come  a 
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long  way  ;  but  Pm  not  backing  them.  All  the  same, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  knock  a  biggish  hole  in  the 
palace  wall  in  about  an  hour.” 

“  Then  we  shall  have  to  treat  Ruth  like  Jonah,  and 
throw  her  over  the  wall,”  said  Althea. 

“  Yes  ;  that  is  how  I  feel  about  it.  I  feel  that 
I  have  brought  this  trouble  on  you,”  said  Ruth 
sadly  ;  “  and  I  cannot  see  that  I  can  be  of  any  use 
to  you  in  it.  If  I  thought  it  would  be  any  use,  I 
would  go  down  to  the  Russian  camp  now,  gladly, 
and  give  myself  up.” 

“  The  palace  shall  burn  over  our  dead  bodies 
first !  ”  cried  Prince  Raleigh  ;  and  Ruth  gave  him  a 
grateful  look. 

“We  do  not  know  that  it  is  trouble  yet.  The 
Russians  have  their  real  fighting  to  do,”  said  Althea. 

“  Besides,  where  should  I  come  in  ?  ”  said  Lord 
Lisdor. 

“You  would  be  the  Brutus  of  the  hour,”  said 
Althea. 

“  I’ll  be  shot  if  I  would  !  Varandaleel  ain’t  my 
country,  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  That  would  make  it  all  the  more  creditable  to 
you  to  sacrifice  Ruth,”  said  Althea. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  At  any  rate  even  a  Russian  despotism  will  be 
better  for  the  Varandals  than  this  one  !  ”  broke  in 
the  Princess  Agnes.  “  It  will  not  be  so  utterly  soul¬ 
crushing  !  ” 

“No  :  it  will  only  crush  their  spirits,”  said  Althea 
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gently.  u  There  are  not  many  Russians  who  can 
laugh  while  they’re  sober.” 

“  At  least  they  will  learn  to  read  and  write,  and 
think  for  themselves  !  ”  said  the  Princess  Agnes. 

“The  alphabet  and  the  knout,”  said  Althea. 

The  old  Prince  rose,  and  led  the  way  to  the  top 
of  the  tower.  But  a  faint  hum  rose  from  the  Russian 
camp  ;  the  troops  were  sleeping.  Out  on  the  plain 
a  body  of  Varandal  sharpshooters  were  harrying 
their  outposts,  and  slowly  driving  them  in.  Althea 
pointed  out  to  Ruth  how  dark  the  country  was  ; 
there  were  no  lights  in  the  villages.  The  Varandals, 
indeed,  were  buried  in  a  gloom  of  doubt  and  dismay 
and  dread  ;  the  story  of  their  defeat  and  their  losses, 
of  the  shooting  of  the  prisoners,  was  spread  all  over 
the  land  ;  and  their  hearts  were  very  heavy.  The 
villages  for  miles  round  the  battle-fields  were  filled 
with  the  wounded,  and  their  groans  and  cries  grated 
distressfully  on  their  ears.  Their  star  seemed  to 
have  suffered  eclipse  ;  their  God  and  their  Princes 
seemed  to  have  failed  them  ;  on  the  morrow  these 
merciless  strange  enemies  would  be  spreading  deso¬ 
lation  throughout  the  land  ;  and  they  ached  with  a 
dull,  desperate  fury. 

In  the  still  darkness  the  little  group  on  the  tower 
wrere  also  filled  with  an  oppressive  foreboding  ;  they 
watched  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  little  to  say.  The 
sharpshooters  had  driven  the  Russian  outposts  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  camp  ;  the  bustle  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  had  stilled.  Then  Ruth  and  Althea  came 
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down,  and  went  to  their  beds.  They  lay  on  them 
dressed  as  they  were  ;  and  Althea  was  falling  asleep 
when  the  curtain  between  the  two  rooms  was  thrust 
aside,  and  Ruth  came  in. 

“  I  cannot  sleep  ;  I  am  too  anxious,”  she  said 
coming  to  the  bedside,  and  kneeling  down. 

“  There  is  no  need  to  be  anxious,”  said  Althea. 
“  If  things  go  wrong,  I  shall  kill  you  all  right ;  and  it 
won’t  matter.” 

“  I  believe  you  would  be  glad  to  do  it,”  said  Ruth 
a  little  fretfully. 

“  Who  knows  ?  ”  said  Althea,  looking  at  her  with 
a  strange  smile. 

“You  are  grown  a  very  hardhearted  child,”  said 
Ruth. 

“  Poor  Ruth,”  said  Althea,  stroking  her  hair. 

They  were  silent  ;  little  by  little  their  heavy  eye¬ 
lids  began  to  sink  ;  Ruth  drooped  forward  and  for¬ 
ward,  and  fell  gently  asleep  with  her  head  on  the 
pillow  beside  the  sleeping  Althea. 

An  hour  past  midnight  a  crashing  roar  of  a  battery 
of  guns  dashed  them  from  their  sleep  ;  they  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  stared  at  one  another  with  wild 
eyes. 

“  At  last  !  ”  cried  Althea,  laughing  fiercely. 

“  But  Ralph  !  Fighting  in  the  dark  !  ”  gasped 
Ruth  with  her  hand  on  her  heart. 

“We  may  leave  him  to  the  fortune  of  the  Princes 
of  Varandaleel !  Come  !  ”  cried  Althea  catching  her 
hand  j  and  they  rushed  for  the  tower. 
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When  they  came  out  on  the  top  of  it  the  din  of  the 
fight  in  the  plain,  echoing  redoubled  from  the 
mountain  gorges  and  walls  above  them,  smote  on 
their  ears  with  a  splitting  clamour.  The  roaring 
crash  of  the  guns,  the  shrieking  whistle  of  shells  in 
the  air,  the  crash  of  their  bursting,  the  rasping, 
snapping  rattle  of  the  Maxims,  and  the  continuous 
crackle  of  rifle-fire  racked  their  ears.  They  looked 
down  to  see  the  Russian  camp  lighted  dimly  by  its 
fires  which  gave  the  attacking  Varandals  the  exact 
goal  of  their  advance,  and  made  the  camp  a  dim 
target.  The  Varandals  themselves  fought  in  a  dark¬ 
ness,  out  of  which  there  only  leapt  for  a  breath  the 
guns  when  they  flashed,  and  the  long  lines  of  men 
from  end  to  end  of  which  the  rifle-fire  was  running 
with  the  regularity  of  the  parade-ground.  They 
seemed  to  have  rushed  the  Russian  outposts  with 
the  bayonet,  and  advanced  at  a  double,  the  guns  and 
Maxims  with  them,  and  when  Althea  and  Ruth 
reached  the  top  of  the  tower,  they  were  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  Russian  camp,  and  advancing 
steadily.  In  their  centre  ten  Maxims  kept  up  an 
unceasing  vicious  rattle,  and  the  guns  of  the  two 
batteries  on  their  right  and  left  crashed  out  as 
quickly  as  they  could  be  loaded,  and  fired.  The 
dimly-lit  Russian  camp  seemed  in  utter  confusion  ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  suddenness  with  which  the  full 
strength  of  the  attack  had  burst  upon  them,  men 
could  not  find  their  companies,  officers  their  com¬ 
mands.  Along  the  front  of  it  a  shapeless  line  of  men 
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four  or  five  deep,  lying  or  kneeling,  fired  wildly  into 
the  darkness  ;  behind  them  a  witless  crowd  ran  this 
way  and  that,  while  the  pitiless,  unceasing  hail  of 
bullets  dropped  them  by  scores.  Only  in  the  rear 
of  it  was  any  semblance  of  order  :  there  a  body  of 
cavalry,  a  thousand  strong,  was  mounting  and  form¬ 
ing,  only  hindered  by  the  shells  which  the  gunners 
of  the  Varandal  right  battery  were  dropping  among 
them  with  nice  accuracy.  When  the  first  line  of 
the  Varandals  advancing  swiftly  were  already  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  camp,  they  came  riding 
out  of  it,  and,  galloping  down  between  the  camp  and 
the  palace,  dashed  upon  the  Varandal  right.  The 
Varandals,  as  their  rifle-flashes  showed  the  watchers 
on  the  tower,  had  formed  into  ugly,  spiky  skirmishers’ 
squares,  round  which  the  flood  of  horsemen  surged, 
a  rushing  tide  round  scattered  boulders  ;  five  or  six 
were  swept  away  ;  the  rest  stood,  each  in  its  ring  of 
dead  horses  and  men,  firing  steadily,  point  blank, 
with  mortal  effect.  The  watchers  saw  dimly  the 
wave  of  horsemen  pour  on  towards  the  battery,  and 
brought  up  short  by  a  great  square  formed  round  the 
guns.  A  blaze  and  crash  of  rifles  seemed  their  only 
warning  ;  the  front  files  went  down  headlong  ;  and 
the  rest  dashed  on  to  an  impenetrable  wall  of 
bayonets.  They  fell  back  for  a  moment,  to  make 
another  dash  ;  the  square  fired  volley  after  volley 
into  them  from  their  magazine  rifles.  Human  nature 
could  not  endure  it ;  they  saw  them  turn  and  ride 
for  the  camp  ;  each  little  square  firing  into  them  as 
they  passed. 
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As  the  remnant  of  them  reached  it,  a  rocket  rose 
from  a  mile  on  the  right  of  the  Russian  camp.  For 
a  moment  the  Varandal  fire  hushed,  and  a  mighty 
shout  of  u  Varandaleel !  ”  rang  from  thousands  of 
throats.  The  infantry  fired  another  volley  and 
charged  the  front  of  the  Russians  with  the  bayonet, 
and  there  came  the  thunder  of  two  thousand  gallop¬ 
ing  horses  as  the  Varandal  cavalry  dashed  down  on 
the  right  of  the  camp. 

A  veritable  scream  of  terror  rose  from  the  Russians  : 
il  The  Whitecoats  !  The  Whitecoats  !  We  are 
fighting  the  English  !  ”  they  screamed,  as  the  white 
Varandal  lines  came  into  their  sight ;  and  in  one  panic 
they  turned  for  the  road  to  the  pass.  But  the  first 
of  them  were  scarcely  outside  the  camp,  when  on 
their  right,  coming  from  the  middle  of  the  plain,  a 
white  wall  rose  out  of  the  darkness,  rushing  swiftly, 
and  aglint  with  the  flash  of  swords. 

Another  yell  broke  from  the  Russians  ;  and  the 
first  shock  of  the  Varandal  horse  drove  them  half 
across  the  camp.  In  two  or  three  minutes  they  were 
rushed,  by  mere  weight,  clear  of  it,  into  the  open 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  palace.  The 
firing  ceased  suddenly  ;  the  clamour  was  wholly 
human — cheers,  shrieks,  yells  and  groans.  The 
infantry  of  the  Varandal  right  fell  on  the  flank  of 
the  Russian  throng,  and  drove  them  clear  of  the 
palace  front.  There  was  only  to  be  seen  a  wedged 
mass,  surging  slowly  past  the  palace  aw'ay  to  the  left ; 
and  over  it  played  an  incessant,  faint  flicker  of  sword- 
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flashes.  The  Varandal  horses  were  trampling  a 
pavement  of  dead  men  ;  and  dead  men,  held  up  by 
the  crowd,  moved  with  it  hither  and  thither. 

From  the  edge  of  the  crowd  the  Russians  broke 
away  by  scores  ;  and  ran  round  the  foot  of  the  spur 
on  which  the  palace  stood,  into  the  thick  darkness 
of  the  gorge  formed  by  its  cliff.  From  the  woods 
round  the  highway  to  the  pass  came  bursts  of  firing, 
as  fugitives  from  the  camp  reached  them.  The 
Varandals  who  had  been  worsted  the  day  before 
had  marched  down  them,  and  held  them.  The 
Varandal  horse  drove  the  crowd  quicker  as  it 
thinned  ;  swept  it  round  the  corner  into  the  gorge. 
In  the  gorge  it  wedged  again,  and  the  earlier 
Russian  fugitives  opened  a  galling  fire,  on  friend 
and  foe  alike,  from  the  boulders  at  the  end  of  it. 
Then  Althea  heard  from  the  tower,  above  the  dull 
din  out  of  their  sight,  the  quick  urgent  blasts  of 
Prince  Ralph’s  horn  sounding  the  retreat.  The 
Varandal  buglers  took  up  the  call  ;  the  Varandals 
gave  back  ;  and  there  was  almost  a  hush. 

As  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  press,  Prince  Ralph 
sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  the  commanders 
of  the  batteries  bidding  them  hasten  up  ;  and  set 
about  getting  his  disorganised  mob  of  horse  and  foot 
into  such  order  as  the  darkness  allowed,  A  regiment 
of  infantry  from  the  Varandal  left  marched  up  in 
column  ;  and  finding  them  in  hand,  he  sent  three 
companies  into  the  gorge  in  skirmishing  order.  It 
was  all  black  darkness,  and  the  Russians,  rats  in  a 
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corner,  resisted  fiercely.  Firing  along  the  woods 
told  of  fugitives  in  the  plain  ;  and  as  fast  as  he 
could  form  them  he  sent  squadrons  of  horse  to 
scour  it.  Then  one  battery,  and  then  the  other 
came  up,  and  were  soon  shelling  the  gorge.  The 
Varandal  infantry  little  by  little  fell  into  some  sort  of 
order,  and  he  ranged  a  line  of  companies  across  the 
gorge,  ready  against  a  rush.  Then  he  sent  five 
squadrons  of  horse  to  seize  the  pass  if  they  could,  at 
any  rate  to  cut  off  any  fugitives  who  came  to  its  foot. 
The  Russians  in  the  gorge  soon  ceased  firing  :  they 
found  that  the  flashes  gave  the  Varandal  gunners  the 
range.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  till  the 
dawn  gave  them  light  ;  and  leaving  Colonel  Sayers  to 
see  to  it,  Prince  Ralph  rode  up  to  the  palace. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  RUSSIAN  REMNANT 

Ruth  and  Althea  had  watched  breathlessly  the  fight, 
Ruth  trembling,  Althea  with  little  fierce  laughs  ;  they 
had  heard  and  seen  dimly  the  charge  of  the  Varandal 
horse  ;  they  had  seen  more  dimly  the  wedged  crowd 
just  before  them  ;  and  after  it  had  been  swTept  out  of 
sight  round  the  spur,  and  Althea  had  heard  Prince 
Ralph’s  recalling  horn,  they  came  to  the  Golden 
Rooms  waiting  in  an  anxious  suspense  for  news  of 
him.  When  the  silence  wras  broken  again  by  the 
crash  of  the  guns  shelling  the  gorge,  Althea  started 
up  and  began  pacing  the  room,  Ruth  let  herself  fall 
at  full  length  on  the  couch,  and  flung  an  arm  over 
her  twitching  face.  The  guns  were  silent  after  a 
while,  and  they  had  not  long  hushed,  when  there 
came  a  cheering  from  the  ramparts,  and  the  rattle 
of  hoofs  in  the  courtyard. 

“  Prince  Ralph  himself  !  ’’  cried  Althea,  and  a  great 
gasping  sob  broke  from  Ruth. 

As  they  came  down  the  staircase,  he  entered  the 
hall,  his  mute  servants  dancing  round  him,  for  all 
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the  world  like  fawning  dogs,  in  an  extravagant  joy. 
His  head  was  bare  ;  his  helmet  had  been  dashed 
from  it  ;  his  torn  cloak  hung  in  ribands  ;  he  was 
powdered  with  dust,  and  splashed  with  blood  from 
head  to  foot  ;  his  sword  and  sword-arm  to  the 
shoulder  were  scarlet,  and  the  fire  of  the  fight  played 
about  his  lips,  and  danced  in  his  eyes.  He  smiled  to 
the  joyful  Althea  ;  and  his  dancing  eyes  sought  Ruth, 
who  stood  staring  at  him  in  an  amazement  at  this 
outburst  in  him  of  fierce,  splendid  life  ;  and  as  they 
flamed  into  her  own  they  seemed  to  lire  the  very 
soul  within  her. 

u  I  am  famished  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Famished  !  I 
have  not  eaten  since  breakfast ;  and  I  have  been  in  a 
reek  of  blood  which  has  whetted  my  hunger  till  it 
cuts  me  !  ” 

They  came  with  him  into  his  room,  and  he  sat 
down,  all  battle- stained  and  bloody  as  he  was,  to  the 
supper  that  was  ready  for  him.  Althea  and  Ruth 
would  let  no  one  wait  on  him  but  themselves  ;  and  as 
he  ate,  he  told  them,  in  fierce,  short  bursts  of  words, 
of  the  fighting  in  the  crowd.  When  he  had  made 
an  end  of  eating,  he  went  to  his  bath,  and  came  back 
presently  cool  and  serene.  He  stretched  himself  on 
a  divan,  and  after  a  few  puffs  at  a  narghile,  fell  into 
a  heavy  sleep.  The  two  of  them  raised  him  a  little 
to  slip  cushions  under  him  that  he  might  lie  easy, 
without  awaking  him. 

The  light  of  the  rising  sun  fell  upon  some  four 
thousand  Russian  corpses  strewn  about  the  plain, 
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and  on  hundreds  of  riderless  horses  feeding  about  it 
in  droves.  There  was  no  assault  on  the  Russians  in 
the  gorge  till  the  sun  was  up  ;  then  under  the  cover 
of  the  guns  a  crowd  of  sharpshooters  moved  forward  ; 
and  Colonel  Sayers  lined  the  edges  of  the  cliffs 
which  walled  it,  with  more.  The  Russians  were  well 
sheltered  among  the  loose  rocks  at  its  end  from  an 
attack  by  infantry  along  it,  but  the  shells  fell  among 
them,  and  the  fire  from  above  was  deadly.  At  the 
end  of  half  an  hour  they  raised  the  white  flag  ;  and 
since  Colonel  Sayers  would  hear  of  no  terms,  they 
surrendered  unconditionally.  The  noise  of  the 
firing,  rolling  in  thunders  among  the  mountains,  did 
not  awaken  Prince  Ralph  ;  and  when  at  length  he 
awoke,  Althea  gave  him  the  news  of  the  surrender. 

u  It  would  have  saved  trouble,”  he  said,  “  if  Colonel 
Sayers  had  slaughtered  them  all  where  they  lay  ;  but 
as  it  is,  he  has  saved  ammunition.” 

He  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  palace  ;  he  had  been 
much  among  the  Varandals  of  late  ;  and  it  was  not 
good  that  their  Prince  should  become  a  more 
familiar  sight  to  them  than  was  needful.  By  noon 
thousands  had  flocked  from  all  the  country  to  the 
plain  and  the  battle-fields  to  learn  how  their  friends 
had  fared,  to  rejoice  with  those  who  had  conquered 
and  lived,  to  bear  their  wounded  home,  to  bewail 
and  carry  away  their  dead.  A  courier  came  from 
the  pass  with  the  news  that  the  handful  of  Cossacks 
who  had  been  left  to  hold  it,  had  been  surprised  in 
it,  and  fled  ;  that  the  camp  beyond  the  pass,  of  the 
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motley  host  who  had  followed  the  Russians,  had 
been  broken  up  ;  and  that  the  Varandal  horse  were  in 
hot  pursuit  of  any  flying  Russians  who  had  not  been 
cut  off  by  two  hundred  men  whom  Prince  Ralph 
had  left  behind  him.  The  Russian  prisoners  were 
busy  burying  the  Russian  dead.  For  two  hours 
before  sunset  all  the  highways  were  thronged  with 
the  returning  villagers  and  soldiers  :  the  Varandal 
army,  save  a  guard  for  the  prisoners,  was  disbanded 
in  the  afternoon  :  and,  in  spite  of  their  terrible 
losses,  the  people  spent  the  night  in  a  great 
rejoicing. 

At  dinner  in  the  palace  every  one  save  the  Princess 
Agnes  was  joyful  ;  and  the  talk  ran  on  incidents  of 
the  fighting,  and  the  courage  of  the  Varandals.  The 
Princes  were  joyful  above  them  all  ;  for  the  people 
had  come  well  out  of  the  sternest  trial. 

It  was  drawing  to  an  end,  when  Lord  Lisdor  said, 
“  What,  by  the  way,  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
prisoners  ?  How  many  are  there  ?  ” 

“  About  six  hundred,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

11  That’ s  rather  a  lot  to  manage  ;  I  suppose  you’ll 
set  them  to  work  in  your  mines.  Or  shall  you  set 
them  in  a  village  of  their  own,  and  give  them  Varandal 
wives  ?  ” 

u  I  see  that  after  all,  in  spite  of  their  defeat,  the 
Russians  are  destined  to  prove  beneficial  to  this 
country.  Even  the  Culture  of  the  Cossacks,  slight  as 
it  probably  is,  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  higher 
development  of  this  degraded  people.  Some  of 
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them  are  sure  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
many  of  them  have  doubtless  imbibed  the  teaching 
of  Tolstoi.  It  is  but  a  little  Culture,  yet  I  rejoice  at 
it,  don’t  you  ?  ”  said  the  Princess  Agnes  to  him. 

“  Culture  ;  oh,  ah,  yes ;  Culture,”  said  Lord 
Lisdor  politely. 

“  If  you  had  only  thought  of  having  the  dead 
Russians  buried  among  the  cornfields,  instead  of 
wasting  them  in  those  trenches  in  the  plain,  Prince 
Ralph  !  ”  said  Althea  with  a  gentle  regret.  “  They 
should  be  dug  up  at  once.” 

The  others  smiled  ;  Princess  Agnes  frowned  at 
her  ;  but  looking  at  her  steadily,  Althea  went  on, 
“  But  these  prisoners,  if  they  go  to  the  mines,  will  be 
teaching  their  guards  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  things, 
alphabets  and  dicing  ;  and  if  they  go  to  live  in  a 
village,  their  children  will  be  so  ugly.” 

“  I  will  have  no  Mongol  strain  among  the 
Varandals,”  said  Prince  Raleigh. 

“You’ll  find  it  very  hard  to  prevent,”  said  Lord 
Lisdor :  “  six  hundred  men,  soldiers,  don’t  you  know  ?  ” 

“  It  would  have  been  a  very  good  thing,”  said  Dr. 
Brand,  “if  Sayers  had  let  his  men  kill  off  that  six 
hundred,  when  he  had  them  penned  in  that  gorge. 
I  went  among  them  to-day  ;  and  found  the  bulk  of 
them  diseased.” 

“  Humanity  is  never  really  an  attribute  of  your 
profession,  Dr.  Brand,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be,” 
said  the  Princess  Agnes  to  him.  “  But  you  might 
remember  that  you  were  an  Englishman  once,” 
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“  I  am  an  Englishman  still,”  said  Dr.  Brand 
gravely;  “  but  I  have  grown  fond  of  the  Varandals  ; 
and  I  am  thinking  of  the  unborn  children.  I  do  not 
weigh  these  Mongol  scum  against  them.” 

“  It  seems  that  they  will  give  a  lot  of  trouble,”  said 
Lord  Lisdor. 

“No,”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “They  will  not  harm 
the  people.” 

“  There  is  always  one  way,”  said  Prince  Raleigh. 

Dr.  Brand  heaved  a  little  sigh  of  relief  ;  and  Althea 
said  softly,  “  I  was  thinking  that.  If  these  wretched 
men  had  a  great  feast,  and  plenty  of  wine,  it  would 
be  all  the  same.  They  would  never  know  of  the 
hemlock.” 

“  You  are  always  kind,  Althea,”  said  Prince  Ralph 
with  a  faint  smile. 

“  By  Jove,  that’s  pretty  thick  !  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  They  come  uninvited  ;  we  feast  them  ;  and  they 
go  away,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  How  very  dreadful  !  ”  said  Ruth. 

“  This  cold-blooded  barbarity  is  inhuman  !  ”  cried 
the  Princess  Agnes.  “  You  have  been  corrupted, 
Althea  !  Infected  with  the  lust  for  blood  !  I  shrink 
from  you  in  horror  !  A  child  of  your  years  to 
suggest  this  hideous  slaughter  !  ” 

Althea’s  eyes  flashed  :  and  she  said  shortly,  “  It  is 
not  barbarous.  It  is  expedient.” 

“  It  is  expedient,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  But  couldn’t  you  give  them  a  trial  ?  Couldn’t 
you  try  some  other  way,  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said 
Lord  Lisdor. 
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li  Why  should  I  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  Oh,  you  might,  I  should  think/’  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  With  filibusters  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

u  Filibusters  !  And  what  are  you  ?  Have  you 
not  made  incursions  into  the  land  of  all  the  peoples 
for  hundreds  of  miles  round,  carrying  off  their  goods 
and  their  women,  whatever  took  iyour  fancy  !  ”  cried 
the  Princess  Agnes. 

“  I  was  a  raider,”  said  Prince  Ralph  with  a  faint 
smile. 

“  But  six  hundred  seems  such  a  lot,  don’t  you 
know?”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  u  Now  if  it  were  a 
dozen,  it  would  seem  different.  One  couldn’t  say 
much  about  a  dozen.” 

“  But  it  wouldn’t  be  different,”  said  Althea. 

“  They  fixed  their  own  fate,  when  they  shot  the 
prisoners,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

u  But  these  poor  men  only  obeyed  orders  !  You 
cannot  punish  them  for  that  !  ”  cried  the  Princess 
Agnes. 

“  It  is  expedient  that  they  die  for  the  people,”  said 
Prince  Ralph. 

u  I  raise  my  protest  against  this  atrocious  crime  !  ” 
cried  the  Princess  Agnes,  furious.  Prince  Ralph 
looked  at  her  with  a  faint,  indifferent  curiosity. 

“  It  is  expedient,”  said  Prince  Raleigh  sternly  :  he 
had  wearied  of  the  theme. 

Ruth  was  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  ponder¬ 
ing  on  this  strange  world  into  which  she  had  come. 
That  night  she  was  with  Althea  gazing  from  a 
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window  of  the  Golden  Rooms  out  upon  the  cool, 
starlit  garden. 

u  I  shall  sleep  very  sound,  without  dreaming 
to-night,”  said  Althea  softly,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh 
of  luxurious  content. 

“  You  have  grown  very  hard-hearted,”  said  Ruth. 

“  Me  ?  Hard-hearted  ?  I  don’t  think  so,”  said 
Althea,  with  a  little  surprise. 

“  You  suggested  killing  those  wretched  prisoners,” 
said  Ruth. 

“  No,”  said  Althea.  “  I  saw  that  they  must  die  ; 
and  I  was  good  to  them.  I  suggested  the  hemlock. 
The  Princes  would  have  had  them  shot,  or 
bayoneted  ;  now  they  will  die  quite  pleasantly — men 
never  think  of  little  things  like  that,”  she  added  with 
a  gentle  sigh. 

“Yes  ;  you  are  hard-hearted,”  said  Ruth. 

“  No,  no,”  said  Althea  ;  “  I  am  not  :  only  there  is 
no  nonsense  about  me.  For  what  is  death  after  all, 
when  it  comes  painless,  and  you  do  not  know  it  is 
coming  so  as  to  grow  frightened  about  it  ?  Besides, 
when  I  am  considering  the  people,  I  lose  my  own 
private  feeling.  We  have  all  taken  so  much  trouble 
with  the  people  ;  we  cannot  have  them  spoiled  for  a 
matter  of  six  hundred  Cossacks.  If  you  come  to 
take  as  much  trouble  about  them,  you  will  grow  like 
me.” 

“  Never  !  Surely  never  !  ”  cried  Ruth. 

“Yes  ;  surely  you  will,  if  once  you  grow  keen 
about  them.  You  are  a  sensible  creature,”  said  Althea. 
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The  next  morning  Lord  Lisdor  found  them 
breakfasting  with  Prince  Ralph,  talking  of  the 
celebration  of  a  great  national  festival,  without  a 
cloud  in  their  minds.  Later  he  found  Colonel  Sayers 
riding  out,  and  since  his  journey  to  Varandaleel  had 
cured  him  of  his  nervous  dread  of  horses,  he  rode 
with  him  about  the  battle-fields.  In  the  afternoon 
they  came  to  the  camp  of  the  prisoners,  and  they 
looked  a  brutish  crew  indeed  after  the  finely  built 
Varandals,  with  their  bright,  fine  faces,  amongst 
whom  he  had  spent  the  day.  They  seemed  in¬ 
sensible  to  their  lot,  prisoners  in  a  land  wantonly 
invaded  ;  and  were  squatted  in  groups,  talking  dully 
after  their  labours  in  clearing  the  plain  of  their  dead. 

Lord  Lisdor  looked  over  them  carefully  :  then  he 
said,  “  Pd  never  have  believed,  if  I  hadn’t  seen  it, 
that  a  miserable  lot  of  brutes  like  these  could  have 
beaten  those  two  bodies  of  Varandals.” 

“Ah,”  said  Colonel  Sayers  thoughtfully,  “they’re 
not  as  bad  as  they  look.  I’ve  seen  the  Russians 
fight  before  ;  and  the)'  fight  well.  But  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  days  when  a  man  was  a  man.  Now 
these  weapons  have  left  them  mere  shooting- 
machines  ;  and  the  best  weapons  win.  All  the  same 
I’m  sorry  to  see  these  Tartars  in  Varandaleel  ;  they 
won’t  improve  the  Varandal  stock  ;  and  I  don’t  see 
what  is  to  be  done  with  them.” 

“There  was  some  talk  at  dinner  last  night  of 
destroying  them  painlessly,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  The  Princes  are  very  wise  ;  and,  honestly,  it’s 
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the  best  thing  to  do — though  I  expect  you  think  it 
strange/’  and  he  looked  at  Lord  Lisdor  sharply. 

u  It  seems  a  bit  thick,  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said  Lord 
Lisdor. 

“  I  suppose  it  does  to  you.  But  if  you’d  taken  the 
trouble  about  the  people  that  thej1'  have,  you’d  do  it 
fast  enough.  Now  I’d  bet  that  the  destroying  came 
from  one  of  the  Princes,  and  the  painlessly  from 
Miss  Althea.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Ah,  Miss  Althea  thinks  of  everything,”  said 
Colonel  Sayers. 

They  were  riding  away,  when  two  hundred  mutes 
rode  slowly  up.  Their  leader  showed  a  ring  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Varandal  guard,  who  began  to 
draw  off  his  men. 

“  The  bearers  of  the  bowstring,”  said  Colonel 
Sayers  grimly. 

Presently  the  mutes  had  marshalled  the  pri¬ 
soners  in  column,  and  were  marching  them  away. 
Colonel  Sayers  and  Lord  Lisdor  followed  them, 
under  the  walls  of  the  palace  to  a  glade  in  the 
woods  beyond.  In  it  stood  long  tables,  loaded 
with  smoking  dishes,  piles  of  fresh  bread,  and 
pitchers  of  wine.  The  Cossacks  stared  at  them  ; 
and  when  it  was  made  clear  to  them  that  the 
feast  was  for  them,  their  dull  faces  lightened  with 
an  expression  of  incredulous,  joyful  amazement. 
Lord  Lisdor  watched  them  marshalled  to  the  tables  ; 
saw  them  fall  upon  the  feast ;  and  saw,  if  ever  he  saw 
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it,  human  happiness,  vast  and  ineffable.  He  rode 
away  assured  that  he  left  them  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  felicity  ;  assured  that  death  would  come  upon 
them,  unknowing  and  unterrified,  at  the  crowning 
moment  of  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  COURTING  OF  VASHTI 

After  this  uproar  of  war  a  hush  seemed  to  fall  on 
life  in  the  palace.  The  marks  of  hard  travel  were 
smoothed  out  of  Ruth’s  face,  her  skin  grew  lustrous 
again  ;  the  restlessness  which  had  so  long  tormented 
her,  had  wholly  gone ;  and  she  enjoyed  an  untroubled, 
perpetual  leisure  in  the  palace  gardens,  reading  the 
Books  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Princes.  She  and 
Prince  Ralph  had  fallen  back  into  the  very  friendship 
which  had  prevailed  between  them  at  Quivern  Court: 
the  embrace  at  their  meeting  in  the  forest  seemed 
to  have  stirred  their  lives  no  more  than  a  pebble 
thrown  into  the  sea.  They  wandered  through  the 
gardens,  talking  of  the  Varandals  and  the  Books  of 
the  Wisdom  with  even,  untroubled  voices  ;  it  did  not 
mar  their  pleasure  that  Althea  was  often  with  them. 
Each  had  in  truth  a  deep  patience  ;  and  the  passion 
of  each  was  pent  by  strong  restraints :  Ruth’s  utter 
honesty  prevented  surely  another  outburst  of  it, 
while  it  acquitted  her  of  blame  for  the  outburst  in  the 

forest,  when  she  had  been  surprised  and  unbalanced 
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by  the  imminent  peril ;  Prince  Ralph  was  restrained 
by  binding  laws  of  hospitality.  Yet  that  fervent 
embrace  was  ever  their  underthought ;  and  if  each 
was  patient,  each  was  assured  and  resolved  that 
sooner  or  later  their  passion  should  have  its  hour. 
For  the  while,  to  be  together  after  their  long  separa¬ 
tion  was  very  much. 

Althea  was  lulled  from  her  fear  of  Ruth’s  rivalry  : 
she  saw  no  slightest  gust  of  passion  ruffle  ever  the 
smooth  surface  of  their  friendship  ;  she  surprised  no 
light  of  love  in  their  eyes.  As  they  were  thrown 
more  and  more  together,  her  old  fondness  for  Ruth 
came  back  to  her  in  its  old  strength.  She  was  not  at 
peace,  however  ;  the  approach  of  womanhood  was 
working  a  change  in  her  ;  she  found  herself  lost 
sometimes  in  a  dream  •  and  fought  against  this  new 
softness  as  against  a  weakness.  It  became  her  great 
pleasure  to  read  the  book  of  the  Love-songs  of  the 
Varandals,  which  the  Princes  had  collected  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  It  was  well  that  the  keeping  of  the 
people  awoke  her  often  :  her  dreams  might  have 
weakened  and  harmed  her. 

There  was  indeed  much  to  do  ;  and  Prince  Ralph 
was  hard  at  work. 

Many  villages  had  been  stripped  of  their  workers ; 
and  the  harvest  was  ripe  in  the  fields.  It  was  his 
task  to  bring  harvesters,  the  young,  unmarried  men, 
from  the  villages  which  war  had  not  unmanned,  to 
those  which  had  lost  their  workers,  in  such  a  fashion 
that  there  was  an  equal  number  of  young  men  in 
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each  of  the  districts.  He  was  helped  by  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  people  to  aid  one  another  :  as  he  had 
foreseen,  the  war  had  knit  them  together  ;  and  the 
young  men  made  little  of  leaving  their  homes  to 
help  gather  the  crops  in  distant  villages  ;  they  went 
about  the  business  of  their  neighbours  as  if  it  were 
their  own.  It  came  about  too,  as  he  had  foreseen, 
that  many  of  them,  falling  in  love  with  maidens  of 
the  villages  whither  they  had  come  to  work,  desired 
to  return  to  their  homes  no  more,  but  to  make  their 
home  where  they  dwelt ;  and  the  land  bade  fair  to 
be  again  evenly  peopled. 

But  for  months  the  labour  of  repairing  the  gaps 
in  the  people  was  very  heavy.  He  spent  many 
hours  a  day  in  the  council-chamber,  hearing  the 
voices  of  the  headmen  beyond  the  curtain,  telling  the 
troubles  and  needs  of  their  districts  ;  of  the  keepers 
of  the  aqueducts  and  highways,  short  of  men  to 
mend  breaches,  and  strengthen  weakening  points. 
He  gave  them  his  orders  very  often  after  talking  with 
Althea,  who  was  always  there,  lying  on  her  ivory 
couch,  and  rarely  unready  with  a  suggestion.  She 
considered  the  needs  of  the  villagers  as  the  mutes 
recorded  them,  and  fixed  the  night  on  which  he 
should  ride  to  each  to  see  how  the  work  was  going. 
She  was  his  unfailing  companion  on  his  rides,  from 
which  now  he  could  rarely  spare  a  night. 

Ruth  was  often  with  them  in  the  council-chamber, 
listening  to  their  discussions  ;  she  rode  with  them 
often  ;  and  she  read  the  Books  of  the  Wisdom  of 
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the  Princes  continually.  And  as  she  learned  more 
and  more  of  the  ruling  of  the  country,  her  interest 
in  the  Varandals  began  to  bum  steadily  ;  and  her 
growing  understanding  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  governed  fed  the  flame.  The  rides  were 
an  ever  fresh  delight  to  them  :  the  steady  canter, 
mile  after  mile,  along  the  grass  by  the  highway,  the 
swift  rush  of  the  air  past  the  ears,  of  the  country 
past  the  eyes,  the  scent  of  the  dew-cooled  earth,  the 
halts  to  breathe  the  horses,  the  abiding  sense  that 
they  were  together  very  far  from  the  rest  of  men, 
the  swift  return  to  prevent  the  dawn,  the  supper,  the 
talk,  the  dreamless  sleep  were  unfailing,  exhilarating 
pleasures  ;  and  the  continual  sharing  of  them  drew 
them  closer  together  ;  while  the  sharing  of  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  people  grew  even  a  stronger  bond  between 
them.  In  truth,  Varandaleel  was  ruled  now  by  this 
council  of  three. 

After  the  harvest  a  great  festival  of  all  the  people, 
in  honour  of  their  victory  over  the  Russians,  was 
held  in  the  plain  before  the  palace.  In  the  morning 
the  troops  were  reviewed  ;  in  the  afternoon  there 
were  contests  between  swordsmen,  boxers,  and 
wrestlers,  the  champions  of  the  districts,  races  on 
foot  and  horseback  ;  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
great  feast.  The  dwellers  in  the  palace  watched  the 
review  and  the  games  from  the  wall,  Prince  Ralph 
telling  them  of  the  part  played  by  each  regiment,  or 
remnant  of  a  regiment,  in  the  fighting.  He  knew  by 
sight  too  all  those  who  contended  in  the  games, 
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something  even  of  their  chances  of  victory  ;  and 
Ruth  wondered  more  and  more  at  the  thoroughness 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  people. 

“  How  does  Prince  Ralph  come  to  know  so  much 
of  the  people  ?  ”  she  said  to  Althea  who  lay  by  her 
side. 

u  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Haroun  A1  Raschid  ?  ”  said 
Althea. 

“  I  see/’  said  Ruth. 

u  Do  you  know  you  call  him  Prince  Ralph  now  ?  ” 
said  Althea  in  a  low  tone. 

“  Yes  ;  I  do,”  said  Ruth. 

“That  is  just  like  me  :  I  called  him  Ralph  a  few 
times  after  I  came  here  and  Prince  Ralph  ever  since,” 
said  Althea. 

“It  seems  natural,”  said  Ruth. 

They  were  silent  awhile  ;  then  Ruth  said  softly, 
half  to  herself,  “  I  believe  I  should  call  him  Prince 
Ralph,  if  he  were  my  husband.”  For  a  breath  Althea 
looked  at  her  with  parted  lips,  and  strange  eyes  ; 
but  Ruth  was  looking  away  over  the  plain,  seeing 
nothing. 

After  a  while  the  Princess  Agnes  began  to  grow 
jealous  of  her ;  either  she  had  surprised  some 
exchange  of  revealing  glances  between  her  and 
Prince  Ralph  ;  or  her  mind,  so  little  occupied,  passed 
from  vexation  at  Ruth’s  being  plainly  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Princes  to  a  jealousy  of  her  intimacy  with  her 
husband.  The  thought  of  his  friendship  with  another 
woman  blew  the  smouldering  ashes  of  her  old  passion 
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for  him  to  a  fresh  flame.  She  began  to  chafe  at  see¬ 
ing  him  only  at  dinner  ;  for  she  had  so  wearied  him, 
that  on  his  visits  to  the  wing  of  the  Princesses  to  see 
his  mother  and  daughter,  he  never  came  into  her 
rooms.  Her  vulgar  pride,  the  pride  which  prevents 
any  admission  of  error,  was  once  more  wounded  ; 
and  it  found  its  natural  expression.  She  showed  an 
open  dislike  of  Ruth,  sneering  at  anything  she  said  ; 
and  tried  to  show  an  open  contempt  for  her.  In 
this  she  failed  :  she  did  not  in  truth  despise  her, 
and  feigned  contempt  badly,  appearing  only  spiteful. 
Ruth  had  too  fine  a  dignity  to  fall  into  a  bickering 
with  her,  and  met  her  attacks  with  an  utter,  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference  which  was  not  feigned.  The 
Princess  Agnes  was  soon  growing  to  hate  her  ;  and 
the  Princes  were  growing  weary  of  the  marring  of 
the  peace  at  their  nightly  gathering  in  the  great 
hall. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Lisdor  had  also  been  turning  his 
leisure,  after  his  fashion,  to  evil  account,  and  giving 
his  time  to  Vashti.  He  had  endured  his  separation 
from  Ruth,  who  still  lived  with  Althea  in  the  Golden 
Rooms,  with  an  even  mind  ;  he  had  accepted  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  Althea’s  refusal  to  renew  their  old 
flirtation  :  she  had  declared  herself  too  old,  and  too 
busy  for  it.  But  when  he  was  not  on  one  of  the 
hunting  expeditions  with  which  Prince  Ralph  was 
thoughtful  to  enliven  his  stay,  he  was  in  the  middle 
building  or  the  middle  gardens  with  Vashti  and 
Prince  Raleigh,  to  whom  the  plain  shrewdness  of 
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his  talk  was  always  pleasing.  He  had  not  been  at 
the  pains  to  learn  much  of  the  language  of  the 
mutes  ;  he  but  needed  light  to  see  the  play  of  ex¬ 
pression  on  Vashti’s  face,  and  he  could  talk  to  her 
and  understand.  Under  his  admiration  of  her  beauty 
there  had  been  from  the  first  a  pity  for  her  perpetual, 
forced  silence,  and  as  he  talked  to  her,  it  informed 
his  voice  with  new  tones  of  a  gentleness  almost 
tender.  To  her  it  was  growing  the  pleasantest  of 
voices,  bringing  into  her  life  new  dreams  and  a  new 
meaning.  It  had  been  a  peaceful  life,  spent  in  tend¬ 
ing  the  old  Prince,  directing  the  work  of  the  mutes, 
who  should  spin  or  weave,  or  embroider,  who  should 
wait  on  the  Princesses,  changing  them  in  ordered 
succession  from  task  to  task.  She  had  never  looked 
for  any  change  in  it  :  of  the  blood  of  the  Princes, 
she  might  not  marry  any  of  the  male  mutes  who 
rose  to  command  :  she  had  as  little  hope  of  love  as 
a  Vestal.  Then  Lord  Lisdor  came  into  her  life. 
His  growing  desire,  plain  enough  to  her,  to  be  with 
her  pleased  her  ;  his  strangeness  awoke  her  interest ; 
his  easy,  careless  life,  his  ready  laugh,  short  and 
harsh  though  it  was,  pleased  her  again  :  the  middle 
building  of  the  palace  was  always  in  a  gloom,  and  it 
lightened  it  for  her  :  now  and  again  an  admiring 
word,  a  fondness  in  his  eyes  stirred  a  vague  trouble 
in  her.  All  unawares  she  was  in  a  fair  way  to  lose 
her  heart  to  him  ;  while  his  pity  was  warming  his 
admiration  to  a  passion. 

Then  one  night  he  came  back  from  a  five  days’ 
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hunt  to  find  them  already  at  dinner  ;  and  when  he 
entered  the  great  hall,  Vashti,  who  had  not  looked 
for  the  sight  of  him  so  soon,  greeted  him  with 
flushed  face  and  shining  eyes.  He  saw  it  ;  and 
when  the  old  Prince  had  tired  of  talking  with  him, 
and  gone  to  rest,  he  waylaid  her  in  the  corridor,  as 
she  was  on  her  way  to  her  own  rooms,  and  said 
gently,  u  Come  into  the  garden  with  me,  while  I 
smoke  a  last  cigar.” 

She  nodded  her  head  without  looking  at  him  ; 
and  they  went  out  slowly  and  in  silence  to  a  broad 
marble  seat  which  the  careless  maids  had  left  spread 
with  cushions,  near  the  end  of  the  garden.  She  sat 
down  with  a  little  sigh,  and  leaning  back,  her  bare 
white  arms  hanging  listlessly  at  her  sides,  looked  at 
him  with  troubled  eyes.  It  seemed  enough  for  him 
to  sit  silent,  admiring  her  :  the  moonlight  fell  full  on 
her  face  ;  once  and  again  she  moved  restlessly  under 
his  gaze  ;  once  and  again  her  troubled  eyes  met  his, 
and  shrank  away. 

Then  he  said,  “  Are  you  glad  to  see  me  again  ?  ” 

She  waved  her  hand  indifferently  ;  and  he  was 
vexed.  He  had  been  thinking  and  dreaming  of  her 
in  the  forest  solitude  until  he  had  hurried  back  to 
the  palace,  leaving  unharmed  a  tiger  which  his 
huntsmen  had  at  last  tracked  down  for  him.  He 
had  expected  an  impatience  in  her  equal  with  his 
own. 

“  These  days  have  been  very,  very  long  days,”  he 
said. 
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Vashti’s  face  set  indifferent ;  and  he  felt  sorrowful 
and  aggrieved.  He  had  thought  her  a  warmer 
creature. 

lt  Were  they  not  long  to  you  ?  ”  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  wistful. 

Vashti  turned  her  eyes  on  him  swiftly  ;  turned 
them  away  ;  and  shook  her  head. 

Lord  Lisdor  sighed,  and  was  silent  a  while.  Then, 
with  a  swift  movement  he  gripped  her  left  wrist. 

Vashti  jerked  a  strange  little  cry  from  her  throat, 
and  struggled  fiercely  to  free  it,  her  eyes  gleaming 
with  a  troubled  anger. 

Lord  Lisdor  tightened  his  grip,  drawing  gently 
the  arm  up  to  his  lips.  Vashti  shook  her  head 
violently  ;  and  strove  to  push  him  away.  But  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  warm  arm  ;  felt  her  shudder 
to  their  touch  ;  and  cried,  “  Vashti,  I  adore  you  !  All 
these  long  hours  I  have  been  away  from  you,  my 
heart  has  been  burning  for  you  !  ” 

A  little  sob  burst  from  her  ;  and  he  kissed  her  arm 
again.  As  he  kissed  it,  his  grip  loosened  a  little  ; 
she  snatched  it  free  ;  sprang  up,  and  fled  down  the 
garden  on  swift,  light  feet. 

u  To-morrow  !  Here  !  ”  he  cried  after  her.  She 
paused,  turned  back  her  troubled  face  towards  him 
for  a  breath,  and  vanished  between  the  trees. 

Lord  Lisdor  rose  in  a  fine  glow,  the  touch  of  her 
flesh  warm  and  sweet  on  his  lips.  He  never  thought 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  of  the  danger,  that  she  was 
the  fierce  old  Prince’s  best  beloved  ;  he  only  grieved 
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faintly  that  her  voice  would  never  fall  pleasant  on 
his  ears,  and  at  the  slow  hours  that  lay  between  him 
and  the  sight  of  her.  Then  the  memory  of  the  kisses 
warmed  him  again,  and  he  came  to  his  lodging  with 
a  joyful  heart. 

On  the  next  evening  Vashti  did  not  dine  in  the 
great  hall,  nor  did  she  come  into  Prince  Raleigh’s 
rooms,  when  Lord  Lisdor  sat  with  him  later.  His 
spirits  fell  ;  but  he  went  to  the  marble  seat  as  soon 
as  the  old  Prince  had  gone  to  rest,  and  waited  for 
her.  She  did  not  come  ;  and  he  sat,  till  long  after 
midnight,  mocked  by  a  hundred  fancies.  A  hundred 
times  he  heard  her  light  footfall  on  the  grass,  a 
hundred  times  he  heard  the  rustle  of  her  robe  ;  and 
as  often  as  the  branches  or  leaves  that  had  mocked 
his  fancy,  grew  still,  his  heart  sank.  He  went  at  last 
to  his  lodgings  in  a  fear  that  he  had  frightened  her 
away  for  ever. 

This  check  inflamed  his  fancy  to  a  passion.  The 
next  day  he  was  gloomy  and  restless  ;  he  was  parched 
with  a  thirst  for  her  ;  and  twice  he  tried  to  make  his 
way  to  her  rooms  to  plead  with  her.  Locked  doors, 
or  inexorable  guards  barred  his  passage.  He  eased 
his  heart  somewhat  by  a  long  ride  ;  but  when  he 
came  to  dinner  and  found  that  she  was  not  there,  he 
could  eat  little,  and  drank  steadily.  Althea’s  quick 
eye  saw  that  something  was  amiss  with  him :  she 
had  seen  him  in  love  before  :  and  looking  for  the 
cause  of  his  trouble,  she  found  it  in  the  absence  of 
Vashti.  Lord  Lisdor  went  to  the  trysting-place  ; 
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and  came  away  from  it,  unmet,  on  dragging 
feet. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Althea  went  to 
Vashti’s  rooms.  She  foresaw  trouble,  dangerous 
trouble,  if  Lord  Lisdor  were  making  love  to  her  ;  for 
she  knew  the  fondness  of  the  Princes  for  her,  and 
dreaded  a  terrible  resentment.  She  found  her  heavy¬ 
eyed,  listless  and  idle,  she  who  was  always  busied 
with  the  many  things  whose  smooth  working  kept 
life  pleasant  in  the  palace  of  Varandaleel  :  she  sat 
gazing  dreamily  from  a  casement  away  to  the  distant 
mountains.  There  were  dark  rims  under  her  eyes  ; 
only  by  a  straining  effort  had  she  kept  herself  from 
her  tryst  with  Lord  Lisdor,  and  from  seeing  him  ; 
and  she  had  slept  little. 

Althea  was  assured  that  she  had  guessed  aright  ; 
and  resolved  to  have  proof,  so  that  if  she  were  able 
to  do  anything,  she  might  do  it  before  it  was  too 
late.  She  talked  with  her  a  while,  trying  in  vain  to 
divert  her  from  her  trouble  :  and  left  her  at  last, 
very  angry  with  Lord  Lisdor  that  he  should  have 
wantonly  robbed  her  of  her  peace. 

The  night  was  very  still  ;  Lord  Lisdor  sat  waiting, 
in  very  little  hope,  his  head  on  his  arm  thrown  over 
the  back  of  the  seat.  He  was  gnawing  at  his 
moustache,  and  now  and  again  he  heaved  a  gasping 
sigh.  Of  a  sudden  one  of  his  sighs  was  echoed  ;  he 
looked  up  with  a  little  start  into  the  pale  face  of 
Vashti  who  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  end  of  the 
back  of  the  bench,  regarding  him  with  mournful  eyes. 
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They  gazed  at  one  another,  their  hearts  tumultuous, 
till  her  eyes  fell. 

“  Vashti,”  he  said,  looking  up  at  her  without 
moving,  and  his  voice  rang  very  tired.  11  Why  have 
you  done  this  ?  Why  have  you  left  me  in  darkness, 
taking  away  yourself,  my  sun,  from  my  eyes  ?  It  was 
very  cruel  of  you.” 

She  touched  her  arm  where  he  had  kissed  it. 

“  Are  not  kisses  sweet  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

Vashti  was  still. 

He  began  to  paint  a  moving  picture  of  his 
wretchedness,  his  grief  at  her  not  coming,  his  fear  lest 
she  might  never  come  again,  his  sighs  through  the 
slow  hours,  his  sinking  heart.  She  listened  with 
ears  entranced  ;  and  responsive  to  the  passion  of  his 
tones,  her  face  grew  eloquent  of  sympathy.  Almost 
without  her  will,  moved  by  pity,  and  fascinated  by 
his  mastering  eyes,  she  was  drawn  nearer  to  him,  and 
even  at  last,  in  her  pity,  very  slowly  and  timidly 
stretched  out  one  of  her  hands  to  him. 

He  rose  ;  took  it,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips  ;  and,  as 
he  pressed  them  to  it,  again  felt  her  shudder  to  their 
touch.  Then  in  a  breath  she  was  in  his  arms,  and 
he  was  crying,  “  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !  Tell  me 
you  love  me  too  !  ” 

Vashti  raised  her  face  full  in  the  moonlight ;  and 
thrust  him  off,  with  the  strength  of  convulsed 
muscles,  to  the  length  of  her  arms :  her  eyes  were 
wide,  her  face  white  and  strained,  her  very  body 
writhing  in  the  effort  to  express  her  passion.  But 
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along  the  sealed  ways  of  her  speech  came  only  a 
faint,  harsh  murmur.  Great  tears  at  her  impotence 
burst  from  her  eyes  ;  and  flinging  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  she  strained  her  body  against  his  in  a  paroxysm 
of  choking  sobs.  He  was  trembling  with  the  violence 
of  his  joy  and  pity  :  and  kissing  her  again  and  again, 
sank  down,  holding  her  in  his  arms  on  the  cushioned 
marble. 

In  such  a  stress  of  emotion  neither  saw  Althea 
coming  swiftly  through  the  trees.  She  stood  before 
them  a  moment  looking,  in  a  wonder,  at  their  trans¬ 
figured  faces  ;  then  she  cried,  “  Vashti  !  George  !  ” 

They  stared  at  her  with  dazed  eyes  ;  then  Vashti 
who  was  still  shaken  by  sobbing,  ran  to  her  and  hid 
her  face  on  her  shoulder.  Althea  put  an  arm  round 
her,  and  stroking  her  hair,  said  softly,  u  Don’t,  Vashti, 
don’t.” 

Then  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  Lord  Lisdor,  she 
said  hotly,  u  Why  couldn’t  you  leave  her  alone, 
George  ?  It  is  a  shame  !  You  know  that,  not 
speaking,  she  is  no  more  than  a  grown  child.” 

At  Althea’s  angry  words,  Vashti  sprang  to  his  side, 
and  faced  her  with  flashing  eyes. 

“  She’s  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Lord  Lisdor 
stubbornly,  slipping  his  arm  round  her. 

“You  ought  to  have  left  her  alone  !  ”  said  Althea, 
not  heeding  Vashti’s  gestures  that  she  should  be  silent. 

“  Well,  I  haven’t,”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  “  It’s  no  use 
your  interfering.  You  are  too  late.  Besides,  it’s  no 
business  of  yours.” 
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“  IPs  no  use  your  quarrelling  with  me,”  said  Althea 
more  gently,  u  I  see  you  don’t  know  what  you’ve 
done,  or  the  danger  you’re  in.  Come  Vashti,  you 
must  go  to  your  rooms,  and  leave  me  to  talk  to 
George.  You  don’t  want  him  killed,  I  suppose.  You 
must  go  !  ”  and  she  stamped  her  foot. 

The  lovers  looked  at  one  another  doubtfully.  Then 
Lord  Lisdor  said,  “  Well,  you’ve  certainly  the  whip 
hand,  Althea;  I’ll  take  Vashti  to  the  door,  and  come 
back  to  you.” 

“For  goodness’  sake,  don’t  do  anything  so  foolish  !” 
said  Althea.  “  Don’t  go  in  sight  of  the  windows. 
Say  goodbye  under  the  trees.  Kiss  me  good-night 
Vashti  ;  you  mustn’t  be  angry  with  me.” 

Vashti  kissed  her  ;  and  Althea  sat  down  on  the 
cushions  with  her  back  to  them.  They  walked 
slowly  to  the  trees,  Vashti  clinging  to  him  ;  and 
presently  he  came  back  alone,  frowning. 

“  Now,  Althea,  you  can  pitch  into  me,”  he  said 
sulkily. 

“  I  am  going  to,”  said  Althea  coolly.  “  It’s  very 
shameful  of  you  to  have  made  love  to  Vashti. 
You  know  what  a  dear  creature  she  is.  Why 
couldn’t  you  let  her  be,  and  leave  her  her  peace  ? 
Just  to  gratify  a  whim - ” 

“  It  isn’t  a  whim,”  said  Lord  Lisdor  shortly. 

“  You’ve  destroyed  it  for  all  her  life.  And  how 
have  you  repaid  the  hospitality  of  the  Princes  ?  ” 

“  There,  it’s  no  good  talking  !  Where  a  woman  is 
concerned  I  consider  nothing,  never  have  done,  and 
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never  shall  do.  I  can’t  help  myself  ;  and  I  don’t 
believe  I  would  if  I  could.  Let  it  go  at  that !  ” 
he  said. 

“  I  daresay,  I  daresay,”  said  Althea.  “  But  this 
is  no  ordinary  love  affair.  You  don’t  see  what  you’ve 
done.  In  the  first  place  if  Prince  Raleigh  discovers 
it,  you  will  most  likely  drink  hemlock  at  once  :  there 
is  no  nonsense  in  Varandaleel :  and  at  the  least  Prince 
Ralph  would  take  Ruth.  I  really  believe  that  only 
the  laws  of  hospitality  have  prevented  his  doing  so 
before  ;  and  these  laws,  most  sacred  in  Varandaleel, 
you  have  broken.  You  have  justified  his  taking 
Ruth  !  ” 

u  Well,  I  don’t  want  to  drink  hemlock  of  course,” 
said  Lord  Lisdor.  u  But  when  I  call  the  tune,  I  try 
to  pay  the  piper  without  grumbling.  As  for  Ralph’s 
taking  Ruth  :  I’m  tired  of  Ruth,  and  she’s  tired  of 
me ;  it  seems  to  me  entirely  her  affair.  I  love 
Vashti  ;  I  want  Vashti ;  and  nothing  shall  separate 
us.” 

“  It’s  Vashti  I’m  thinking  of,  and  how  to  make  her 
happy.  If  only  some  arrangement  could  be  made. 
I  could  easily  separate  you,  of  course.  But  where 
would  be  the  good  of  that  ?  It  is  too  late  ;  she  has 
grown  fond  of  you  ;  and  she  would  be  unhappy. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  see  that  she  comes  to  no  harm  ; 
and  you  must  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  she 
shall  not,”  said  Althea,  and  she  knitted  her  brow  in 
an  effort  to  see  her  way  in  the  matter. 

“  Must  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 
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“Yes;  must.  Otherwise  I  inform  Prince  Ralph. 
I  have  no  other  course.  I  will  keep  Vashti  from 
harm  !  ” 

“  I  believe  you’re  acting  on  the  square  ;  and  I  give 
it  you,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“Very  good,”  said  Althea.  “And  you  must  meet 
in  secret,  in  dead  secret  till  you  can  see  a  way  of 
getting  things  out  of  this  tangle.  There  is  one 
thing :  the  Princes  will  be  very  slow  to  suspect 
that  you  are  breaking  the  laws  of  hospitality  ;  they 
could  not  conceive  it.” 

“  I  will  be  very  careful,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  And  remember  that  I  am  Vashti’s  friend  ;  she 
shall  neither  be  harmed,  nor  made  unhappy.  Good¬ 
night.” 

“  Good-night,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

She  went  down  an  alley  to  the  door  opening  into 
the  garden  of  Prince  Ralph’s  wing  ;  and  Lord  Lisdor 
sat  a  while  considering. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  MISSIONARY 

Althea  went  early  the  next  morning  to  Vashti,  in  a 
faint  hope  that  she  might  not  after  all  be  very  deeply 
in  love  with  Lord  Lisdor.  She  found  her  pale  from 
another  wakeful  night ;  and  talked  with  her  gently 
for  a  long  while  :  as  she  had  feared,  the  mischief  was 
plainly  past  undoing.  Vashti  could  not  understand 
why  she  blamed  Lord  Lisdor  ;  for  it  seemed  to  her  in 
the  ordinary  course  that  a  man  should  have  two  or 
more  wives  ;  but  when  Althea  bade  her  again  and 
again  keep  it  hidden,  assuring  her  that  her  close 
kinship  with  the  Princes,  and  the  fact  that  Lord 
Lisdor’s  was  an  English  marriage  made  a  very 
different  matter  of  it,  she  promised  her  that  she 
would  do  her  best.  There  was  little  chance  that 
it  would  not  be  surprised  very  soon  by  one  or  another 
of  the  swarm  of  mutes  ;  and  Vashti  thought  it  best  to 
make  no  secret  of  it  to  the  two  of  her  maids  who  were 
fondest  of  her,  and  set  them  to  keep  watch  against 
the  rest. 
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Althea  came  away  from  her,  still  in  an  anxiety  ; 
and  she  felt  besides  a  strong  desire  that  no  barrier 
between  Prince  Ralph  and  Ruth  should  be  broken 
down.  Lord  Lisdor  saw  her  from  his  lodging,  as 
she  passed,  and  came  to  her. 

“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  I’m  going  to  the  council-chamber  ;  ”  said  Althea 
in  a  very  cold  voice. 

He  strolled  along  at  her  side,  and  said  presently, 
with  a  vague  intent  to  establish  a  counter-grievance, 
u  I  don’t  see  that  you’ve  any  right  to  be  angry  with 
me,  don’t  you  know  ?  Ruth  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  me  ;  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
You  have  practically  both  of  you  deserted  me  for 
Ralph.  You’re  wrapped  up  in  him.  I  am  thrown 
with  Vashti,  who  is  beautiful,  and  charming,  and  child¬ 
like  ;  and  I  fall  in  love  with  her — what  could  be  more 
natural  ?  ” 

“  You  ought  to  have  let  her  alone  ?  ”  said  Althea. 

“  Well,  I  couldn’t,”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  u  By  the 
way,  I’ve  been  wondering  why  you  and  Ruth  deserted 
me  for  Ralph.  Why  is  it  ?  ” 

Althea  smiled  and  said,  u  For  my  part,  you  deserted 
me,  George  ;  you  know  you  did  ;  you  got  married. 
Besides,  I  am  a  woman  now — at  least  very  nearly — 
and  I  have — I  have — put  away  childish  things,  don’t 
you  know  ?  As  for  Prince  Ralph — I’m  sure  I  didn’t 
know  I  had  deserted  you  for  him — in  that  way.  But 
if  I  have,  and  you’re  a  judge  of  these  kind  of  things, 
it’s  very  natural.” 
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“  How  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Well,  in  England  you  were  most  of  a  man  of  all 
the  men  I  met,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  you,  as  much 
as  a  child  can  ” — Althea’s  “  child  ”  was  a  marvel  of 
mature  dignity — “  Now,  here  in  Varandaleel,  Prince 
Ralph  is  most  of  a  man  of  all  the  men,  so  if  Ruth  and 
I  were  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  it  would  only  be 
natural.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  “  There’s  a  good  deal 
in  that.” 

“  But  of  course  there  is  no  falling  in  love.  It  is 
only  you  who  fall  in  love  ;  and  you’d  much  better  be 
finding  a  way  for  Vashti  and  yourself  out  of  this 
tangle.  I  cannot  see  one.” 

“  I’ve  been  thinking  it  out,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 
“  What  about  polygamy  ?  ” 

“  You  had  better  ask  Ruth  about  that,”  said 
Althea,  laughing.  “You  mayn’t  find  yourself  so 
deserted  as  you  think.” 

u  Well  this  is  the  East,  isn’t  it?  It  seems  to  me  the 
basis  of  a  reasonable  proposition  to  the  Princes,  don’t 
you  know  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor  cheerfully  ;  and 
Althea  went  into  the  council-chamber  laughing. 

The  Princess  Agnes  had  been  feeding  the  flame  of 
her  jealousy  of  Ruth  with  a  thousand  trifles,  until 
every  word  she  spoke  to  Prince  Ralph  held  a  hidden 
meaning,  every  glance  they  exchanged  pierced  her 
with  a  fresh  pang.  Then  there  came  an  outburst  at 
dinner.  Lord  Lisdor  had  been  talking,  chiefly  for 
the  ear  of  Vashti,  of  the  loneliness  of  the  forests  ; 
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Ruth  maintained  that  nothing  filled  one  with  so 
strong  a  sense  of  loneliness  as  riding  by  night,  and 
appealing  to  Prince  Ralph  to  confirm  her  words, 
ended  by  saying,  in  ail  innocence,  “  Do  we  not  feel 
quite  alone,  very  far  from  the  world,  Prince  Ralph.” 

With  crimson  face,  starting  eyes,  and  stumbling 
tongue,  the  Princess  Agnes  burst  into  a  fury  of 
words  :  she  would  not  be  thus  insulted  ;  she  would 
not  have  this  disgraceful,  this  shameful  intimacy 
flaunted  before  her  ;  Lord  Lisdor  might  be  blind  to 
it  ;  he  might  condone  it,  if  he  chose  ;  she  would 
not  ;  she  protested  against  it,  and  she  would  protest 
till  her  last  breath. 

They  listened  to  her,  the  Princes  with  unmoved 
faces,  the  others  shocked,  or  angered,  Ruth  contemp¬ 
tuous  ;  and  to  one  and  all  she  stood  plainly  revealed 
as  the  common  woman. 

When  she  had  done,  the  Princess  Dorothy,  who 
had  listened  in  a  horror,  said  with  a  stern  dignity, 
“  I  give  you  leave  to  retire  to  your  room,  Princess 
Agnes.” 

The  rebuke,  coming  from  this  quarter  :  she  had 
always  despised  the  old  Princess  for  her  gentleness  : 
surprised  and  discomfited  the  Princess  Agnes  ;  and 
she  stared  at  her  dumbfounded. 

“  Convey  the  Princess  Agnes  to  her  rooms,”  said 
Prince  Raleigh  ;  and  four  chamberlains  came 
forward. 

She  rose  ;  her  eyes  full  of  fury  and  hate  swept 
round  the  table  ;  and  she  moved  towards  the  door 
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with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen.  Halfway  she 
stopped,  and  said,  “  I  have  raised  my  voice  in 
protest  !  ” 

When  the  curtains  fell  behind  her,  before  the  pause 
could  grow  awkward,  Prince  Raleigh  said,  u  There 
is  no  need  to  apologise  for  the  ravings  of  a  mad 
woman.” 

u  Besides,  where  would  the  apologising  begin  ?  ” 
said  Lord  Lisdor.  11  She  came  to  you  from  us.” 

But  the  talk  did  not  run  easily  for  the  rest  of 
dinner.  When  it  came  to  an  end,  Prince  Ralph  went 
with  his  father  ;  Vashti,  seeing  that  they  wished 
to  be  alone  together,  went  with  Ruth  and  Althea  to 
the  gardens  ;  Lord  Lisdor  followed  Vashti. 

The  two  Princes  smoked  for  a  while  in  silence, 
then  Prince  Raleigh  said,  u  I  am  growing  tired  of 
your  wife/* 

u  Then  you  will  wonder  the  less  that  I  have  grown 
very  tired  of  my  wife,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

u  She  will  not  disturb  our  peace  at  dinner  for  at 
least  three  months,”  said  Prince  Raleigh. 
u  That  is  well,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 
u  But  that  is  a  trifle.  I  wish  you  had  a  son.  I  am 
growing  very  old  ;  and  I  have  lived  my  life  out.  My 
heart  would  be  at  peace,  if  I  could  see  a  ruler  of  the 
people  to  come  after  you,  growing  up  in  the  palace.” 

“  The  Princess  Agnes  will  never  be  the  mother  of 
my  son,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

u  I  could  not  wish  it — bad  blood — bad  blood,”  said 
Prince  Raleigh.  “  Yet  I  am  very  tired  ;  and  I  dare 
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not  die,  till  there  is  another  of  our  line  to  rule  Varan- 
daleel.”  He  spoke  wearily,  and  wistfully. 

“  How  shall  it  be  done  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  The  woman  must  die/’  said  Prince  Raleigh. 

“  And  then  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “  Who  shall  be 
the  mother  of  my  son  ?  ” 

“  I  would  say  Althea ;  but  she  is  too  young  to 
marry  ;  she  is  not  grown  ;  these  Western  women 
develope  late.  I  say  then  Ruth.  She  would  marry 
you  ?  ” 

“  She  would  marry  me,”  said  Prince  Ralph  softly  ; 
and  then  in  a  deeper  passionate  tone,  “And  I  would 
marry  her.  I  have  longed  for  her — since  I  left 
England.” 

“  I  have  known  it,”  said  Prince  Raleigh. 

“  But  the  woman,  Agnes,  came  trusting  me  ;  Lord 
Lisdor  is  a  kinsman  and  a  guest,”  said  Prince  Ralph 
slowly. 

“  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the  people, 
much  more  a  woman.-  That  Lord  Lisdor  is  a  kins¬ 
man  and  a  guest  touches  me  ;  but  where  the  good  of 
the  people  is  concerned,  we  have  no  private  virtues. 
If  need  be,  Lord  Lisdor  shall  die  too.  But  I  think 
there  is  no  need.” 

“  It  is  expedient,”  said  Prince  Ralph,  rising, 
“  Good-night  ;  and  sleep  away  your  weariness.” 

“  It  is  past  sleeping  away — good-night,”  said  the 
old  Prince. 

As  Prince  Ralph  came  to  his  wing,  he  found  Ruth 
and  Althea  riding  towards  the  gates. 
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“We  are  riding  to  Aru,  to  see  how  the  wounded 
are  recovering,”  said  Althea  without  drawing  rein. 

“  A  pleasant  ride,  my  helpers/’  said  Prince  Ralph. 
“  I  will  sup  with  you,  when  you  come  back.” 

He  passed  through  into  the  gardens,  on  his  way  to 
the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights,  and  came  upon 
Vashti  and  Lord  Lisdor.  This  night  Vashti  had  been 
very  shy  with  Lord  Lisdor  ;  the  night  before  his 
unhappiness  had  loosened  her  hold  upon  her 
passion ;  but  to-night,  as  if  to  make  amends  to 
herself,  she  was  cold  to  him,  would  not  even  suffer 
him  to  kiss  her  hand  ;  and  her  coldness  spurred  his 
passion  again. 

Prince  Ralph  bade  them  good-night,  and  passed 
on.  As  the  sound  of  the  closing  of  the  garden  door 
behind  him  came  to  their  ears,  Vashti  pointed  to  the 
central  building,  and  by  a  few  quick  gestures  told 
Lord  Lisdor  that  she  must  go  to  her  father.  He  had 
been  gentle  with  her  up  to  now,  humouring  her  shy¬ 
ness  ;  but  when  he  understood  that  she  must  go,  of 
a  sudden  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her. 
She  tried  to  look  outraged  ;  but  her  eyes  belied  her 
frowns.  She  tried  to  thrust  him  away  ;  but  he  held 
her  fast. 

“  Kiss  me,  Vashti  dear,  or  I  will  never  let  you  go  ; 
never,  never,  if  I  die  for  being  found  with  you  in  my 
arms  !  ”  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head  ;  and  composed  her  face  to  a 
pretty  stubbornness.  But  she  would  not  meet  his 
eyes. 
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(t  Kiss  me,  Vashti.  My  lips  are  parched  for  your 
kisses  ;  ”  he  said  softly. 

Vashti  looked  at  the  fountain,  and  then  at  the 
moon,  anywhere  but  into  his  eyes.  Then  with  a  little 
shrug  she  brought  her  face  near  to  his  :  of  a  sudden 
she  passed  her  soft  hands  round  his  head  in  the 
gentlest  caress,  and  kissed  him  full  on  the  lips. 

u  I  could  hold  you  for  ever,”  he  said  clasping  her 
closer. 

Presently  she  unlocked  his  arms,  and  moved  slowly 
to  the  palace,  turning  every  few  steps  to  wave  a  hand 
to  him. 

Prince  Ralph  found  Latchimi  sad  and  troubled  ; 
she  embraced  him  with  a  lingering  fondness  ;  and 
grew  but  little  brighter  at  his  coming. 

u  What  ails  you,  child  ?  ”  he  said,  when  he  found 
that  her  sadness  did  not  leave  her. 

u  I  have  heard  the  wings  of  Death  hovering  in  the 
air  above  the  Pavilion,”  she  said.  “  And  the  sound 
of  them  is  in  my  ears.” 

u  Foolish  child,”  he  said.  “  Death  cannot  touch 
you  here.” 

“  No  bars  can  keep  out  Death,  O  Prince.  I  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  path  of  roses  ;  and  soon  I  go 
on  the  last  dark  path  alone,”  she  said  very  sadly. 
“  Yet  when  the  time  comes,  I  will  go  content  ;  for 
surely  the  path  was  pleasant,  and  the  scent  of  the 
roses  very  sweet.” 

He  tried  in  vain  to  cheer  her  from  her  foreboding. 

Ruth  and  Althea  had  accomplished  their  task,  and 
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were  on  the  way  home,  when  they  heard  a  sound  of 
voices  singing,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village  they  were 
drawing  near.  It  was  late  for  Varandals  to  be  awake, 
and  they  drew  rein  to  listen. 

“  A  new  song,”  said  Althea,  who  did  not  know  the 
air. 

“  No,”  said  Ruth:  “it’s  ‘Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers.’  ” 

“What!  The  hymn?  Oh,  this  will  never  do! 
That  wretched  missionary  has  broken  faith.  He 
has  disobeyed  too,”  said  Althea. 

The  two  girls  gazed  at  one  another ;  and  the 
trouble  grew  in  their  eyes,  as  the  enormity  of  the 
man’s  crime  came  clearer  to  them. 

“  If  we  report  it  to  Prince  Ralph,  we  kill  the  man,” 
said  Althea  softly. 

“  Here  is  responsibility,”  said  Ruth. 

They  were  silent. 

“  Some  one  has  to  take  the  responsibility,  why  not 
we?”  said  Ruth.  “And  as  there  is  no  use  in  half¬ 
measures,  I  propose  that  we  capture  the  missionary, 
and  his  flock.” 

“Varandaleel  forms  the  character,”  said  Althea. 
“  Come  along.” 

They  slipped  quietly  from  their  horses  ;  six  of  the 
mutes,  at  Althea’s  bidding,  did  the  same  ;  and  they 
made  their  way  as  quietly  as  they  could  between  the 
singers  and  the  village.  As  they  came  nearer  the 
words  grew  more  distinct,  one  voice  singing  in 
English,  the  others  in  a  barbarous  jargon,  plainly  as 
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near  English  as  they  could  get.  The  two  girls  and 
the  mutes  came  right  upon  them,  and  found  the 
missionary,  two  old  women,  and  a  girl.  At  the  sight 
of  them  they  would  have  fled  ;  but  the  mutes  seized 
them,  before  they  had  time.  The  missionary  cried 
out,  protesting. 

“  Bring  them  along  !  ”  said  Althea,  turning. 

When  they  came  to  the  horses,  she  ordered  the 
prisoners  to  be  mounted,  each  behind  a  horseman. 
The  missionary  protested  two  or  three  times  :  Althea 
was  deaf  to  his  words.  They  rode  slowly  towards 
the  palace. 

Once  and  again,  when  the  going  was  smooth,  that 
he  could  be  heard,  the  missionary  cried  to  the  women 
to  be  of  good  cheer,  the  Lord  would  protect  them  ; 
and  all  the  way  he  kept  up  a  broken  mutter  of  prayer. 

When  they  came  to  the  palace,  she  left  them  in 
the  courtyard  ;  and,  since  Prince  Ralph  was  not  in 
his  room,  she  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  tell  him  of 
their  return.  He  came  soon,  and  while  they  supped, 
Althea  told  him  of  their  discovery,  and  the  capture. 
He  thanked  her  for  her  readiness,  and  said  sternly, 
“  The  man  has  broken  his  word.  It  is  well  this  was 
found  out  soon.  The  mischief  will  spread  no  further. 
It  seems  he  has  not  learned  Varandal.” 

“  What  will  you  do  with  him  ?  ”  said  Ruth. 

“  I  shall  put  him  out  of  the  way  of  doing  more 
mischief/’  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“Yet  I  suppose  that  he  acted  from  a  noble  purpose, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,”  said  Ruth  thoughtfully. 
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“He  has  done  what  was  forbidden  him.  He  has 
at  any  rate  broken  his  word/’  said  Prince  Ralph.  “  I 
gave  him  the  choice  between  death  and  silence  ;  and 
he  chose  silence.” 

When  they  had  supped,  he  ordered  the  Varandal 
women  to  be  brought  in  first ;  and  questioned  them 
very  closely  as  to  what  they  had  learned  from  the 
missionary.  He  found  it  very  little  ;  that  the 
missionary  had  not,  indeed,  learned  enough  Varandal 
to  teach  much,  that  what  he  had  taught  them  was  very 
obscure  in  their  minds.  In  the  end  one  of  the  old 
women  overcame  her  fear,  and  said,  “  The  man 
helped  us  in  our  tilling,  and  weaving  ;  he  carried  the 
water  for  us  ;  we  listened  to  his  words,  and  sang  his 
songs.  We  could  do  no  less.  It  was  polite.” 

Prince  Ralph  was  silent  a  while,  thinking  ;  and 
now  and  again  the  women  moistened  their  dry  lips 
with  their  tongues.  Then  he  looked  at  them  with  a 
terrible,  stern  air,  and  said,  “  Forget  his  songs.  Do 
you  hear  ?  Forget  them.” 

“We  will  forget  them,  O  son  of  Indra,”  they 
murmured. 

He  gave  orders  to  a  mute  that  they  should  be 
carried  back  to  their  homes. 

The  missionary  was  brought  in,  a  shabby  figure 
of  a  man  beside  the  tall  mutes,  the  black  alpaca 
coat  to  which  he  had  clung,  torn,  and  wearing  to 
rags,  ludicrous  above  the  white  Varandal  tunic  that 
hung  below  his  knees.  He  was  very  pale,  and 
trembling  ;  his  defiant  eyes  fell  before  Prince 
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Ralph’s  stern,  piercing  gaze  ;  and  he  looked  from 
Ruth  to  Althea,  and  from  Althea  to  Ruth,  weighing 
the  chances  of  awaking  their  sympathy,  and  win¬ 
ning  their  help  :  he  thought  of  Paul  before  Festus. 

He  started  nervously  at  the  sound  of  Prince 
Ralph’s  deep  voice  saying  slowly,  u  I  forbade  you 
to  teach  your  religion  in  Varandaleel.  You  gave 
me  your  word  that  you  would  keep  silence.  You 
have  disobeyed  me  ;  you  have  broken  your  word. 
What  have  you  to  say  ?  ” 

The  missionary  tried  to  meet  his  eyes  ;  shifted 
his  feet  uneasily  under  his  heart-reading  gaze  ; 
and  looking  at  Ruth,  seemed  to  address  himself  to 
her  :  il  I  promised  to  be  silent — yes.  Certainly,  I 
promised  to  be  silent.  I  was  the  chosen  messenger 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  if  I  had  not  promised,  I  should 
have  had  no  chance  of  delivering  my  message. 
Perhaps — perhaps — I  meant  to  keep  my  promise. 
But  when  I  found  myself  among  all  these  heathen, 
living  a  riotous  life  in  their  darkness,  singing  and 
dancing  to  their  awful  doom,  ignorant  of  the  great 
and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  how  could  I  keep 
silent  ?  When  I  saw  that  fair  harvest  of  souls, 
ready  for  the  garnering,  how  could  I  not  try  to 
lighten  their  darkness,  and  gather  them  in  ?  ” 

He  was  speaking  the  truth  ;  he  had  been  plainly 
moved  by  the  spiritual  darkness  of  the  Varandals, 
and  unable  to  refrain  from  trying  to  lighten  it  :  his 
eyes  shone,  and  his  voice  rang  with  an  exaltation. 
Ruth’s  face  showed  that  she  understood,  and  felt 
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for  him.  But  the  need  of  the  priest  to  be  always 
in  the  right,  to  show  that  what  he  did  was  right 
because  he  did  it,  came  suddenly  upon  him  ;  and 
he  went  on,  u  But  what  is  a  promise  to  the 
unrighteous  ?  It  is  naught.  The  children  of  light 
have  no  dealings  with  the  children  of  this  world. 
The  Lord  told  me  that  it  was  no  promise  !  The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  me,  and  I  spoke  ! 
He  bade  me  deliver  my  message  ;  and  I  delivered 
it  !  Were  a  thousand  promises  between,  I  would 
deliver  it  !  ” 

u  That  is  how  you  hold  pledged  faith,  is  it  ?  ”  said 
Prince  Ralph. 

“  Pledged  faith  ?  Pledged  faith  ?  I  am  a  worker 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  !  ”  cried  the  missionary. 

u  I  understand,”  said  Prince  Ralph.  “  And  what 
were  you  going  to  do  for  the  Varandals  ?  ” 

11  It  is  my  task  to  lead  them  from  the  broad  road 
that  leadeth  to  destruction,  into  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  !  To  draw  them  from  their  singing 
and  dancing,  and  stringed  instruments,  and  the 
juice  of  the  grape  to  prayer  and  repentance  !  To 
bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord  !  To  the 
fear  of  everlasting  damnation  !  ” 

“  You  wished  to  dress  them  in  black?”  said 
Prince  Ralph,  glancing  at  the  coat. 

11  I  wished  their  hearts  to  put  on  mourning  for 
their  great  wickedness  !  ”  cried  the  missionary. 

“  What  great  wickedness  !  Are  they  murderers  ?  ” 
said  Prince  Ralph. 
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“  No  :  but - ” 

“Are  they  thieves,  slanderers,  envious?”  said 
Prince  Ralph. 

“  No  :  but - ” 

“  Are  they  false  friends  and  lovers,  bad  husbands 
and  fathers  ?  ” 

“No  :  but - ” 

“  Are  they  liars  ?  ” 

“  No  :  but  they  worship  false  gods  ;  they  do  not 
know  of  the  wrath  to  come.  What  are  works 
without  faith  ?  They  go  through  life  singing  and 
dancing  with  wanton  laughter  !  ”  cried  the  mis¬ 
sionary. 

“  You  grudge  them  their  laughter,  then  ?  ”  said 
Prince  Ralph. 

“What  is  laughter  ?  Thorns  crackling  under  a 
pot  ?  ”  said  the  missionary. 

“  You  fool,”  said  Prince  Ralph  with  immeasurable 
scorn.  “  Know  that  the  people  that  is  joyous  is  the 
people  that  is  good.  There  is  no  room  in  Varan- 
daleel  for  the  teaching  of  a  fool  and  a  liar — that  is 
not  Christianity  !  You  die  !  ” 

The  missionary  sprang  from  the  ground  with  a 
great  gasp,  and  shut  his  eyes  twice  or  thrice  ;  his 
forehead  shone  of  a  sudden  with  small  sweat-beads  ; 
then  he  cried  in  a  stifled  voice  that  grew  shrill, 
“Die? — Die? — Yes!  yes! — Let  me  die!  Let  me 
die  !  And  you  shall  see  !  Even  as  I  burn,  I  will 
testify  !  I  will  bear  witness  !  And  these,  my  be¬ 
nighted  black  brethren,  seeing  how  a  Christian  can 
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die,  shall  come  and  be  saved  by  thousands  ! 
And  they  shall  execrate  you  !  You  the  persecutor  ! 
They  and  their  children’s  children  !  Your  name 
shall  be  a  byword  among  the  nations  !  And  know, 
proud  Prince,  wantoning  it  here  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  ” — at  a  sign  from  Prince  Ralph,  the  guards 
began  to  draw  him  away — “  with  your  countesses  and 
earls  !  Know  that  the  Lord  shall  avenge  me  with 
a  great  and  terrible  vengeance  !  I  call  on  Him  ! 
I,  James  Stucker,  call  on  Him  to  blast  you  ” — He 
was  now  shrieking  from  the  doorway,  struggling 
with  the  guards — “  to  blast  you  with  terrible  punish¬ 
ments  !  For  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  but 
He  heeds  it !  Not  a  sparrow  !  ”  The  guards  drew 
the  curtain,  and  hurried  him  away  ;  and  for  a 
minute  his  voice  came  to  them  in  fainter  and 
fainter  shrieks  of  “  Not  a  sparrow  ! — Not  a  sparrow  ! 
— Not  a  sparrow  !  ” 

When  his  voice  died  away  among  the  corridors, 
Ruth  said  thoughtfully,  “  There  is  something  in  what 
he  says.  His  martyrdom  will  prove  him  right  to  many 
of  the  Varandals.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  keeping 
him  silent  ?  ” 

“The  Varandals  will  never  know  whether  he  is 
living  or  dead.  There  is  no  example  to  be  made 
of  him  :  he  is  merely  put  out  of  the  way,”  said 
Prince  Ralph. 

“  Oh,  I  see,”  said  Ruth.  “  Then  he  doesn’t 
matter.” 

“  I  cannot  see  what  he  wanted  to  teach  the 
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Varandals.  Surely  a  kindly,  honest  people  are 
Christians  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  He  did  not  find  them  gentle  enough  for  one 
thing,”  said  Ruth. 

“  The  happy  are  gentle,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“You  were  right.  It  was  not  Christianity  at  all. 
It  was  a  foolish  perversion  of  it,”  said  Ruth. 

“  He  is  scarcely  worth  talking  about,”  said  Althea 
with  a  little  yawn.  “  He  can  do  no  mischief  now.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  LAST  PATH 

On  the  morrow,  early,  the  Princess  Agnes  received 
Prince  Raleigh’s  command  to  dine  in  her  own 
rooms  for  three  months  ;  and  after  tearing  up  the 
missive,  and  throwing  the  pieces  into  the  face  of 
the  bearer,  she  hurried  to  the  chambers  of  the  old 
Princess  eager  for  a  witness  of  her  righteous  rage. 
The  old  Princess,  however,  had  given  orders,  and 
the  mutes  refused  to  let  her  in.  She  came  back  to 
her  own  rooms  raging  ;  and  set  about  writing  to 
Ruth. 

Lord  Lisdor,  after  Vashti  had  bidden  him  good¬ 
night,  had  spent  a  long  time  in  the  consideration  of 
where  he  stood  ;  and  the  idea  had  come  to  him  that 
with  a  little  care  he  might  provide  himself  with  an 
excuse  that  might  stand  him  in  some  stead  with 
the  Princes,  if  his  love-making  should  be  discovered. 
In  the  morning  he  was  yet  more  pleased  with  his 
idea  ;  and  going  in  search  of  Ruth,  he  found  her 
alone  in  the  garden  of  Prince  Ralph’s  wing,  leaning 

over  the  basin  of  the  fountain,  watching  the  carp. 
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She  greeted  him  with  a  smile,  and  said,  u  What 
is  the  matter,  George  ?  You  look  very  serious.” 

“  I  say,”  he  said,  “  don’t  you  think  it’s  time  you 
left  the  Golden  Rooms,  and  came  and  lived  in  my 
quarters  ?  ” 

Ruth  was  deceived  by  his  show  of  earnestness, 
and  taking  her  courage  into  her  hands,  she  said, 
“  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  care  to  live  with  you 
again.” 

“  Oh,  come  ;  this  won’t  do,  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  said 
Lord  Lisdor.  “You  must — you  must.” 

Ruth  stooped,  picked  up  a  little  pebble,  and  threw 
it  at  a  carp  ;  then  she  said  idly,  “  Why  should 
I  ?” 

“  Why  should  you  ?  You’re  my  wife  ;  and  it’s  your 
duty  to.  You  promised,  don’t  you  know  ?  ” 

“Ah,  it  was  different  then,”  said  Ruth. 

“  How  different  ?  I’ve  never  given  you  any  reason 
to  throw  me  over  like  this  !  ”  Lord  Lisdor  protested 
indignantly. 

Ruth  stooped  for  another  pebble.  “  There  is  a 
reason,”  she  said  :  “  a  very  good  reason.” 

“  What  reason  ?  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  We  are  tired  of  one  another,”  said  Ruth. 

“  Oh,  come,  I  say  ;  speak  for  yourself.  I’m  not 
tired  of  you.  I’m  deucedly  fond  of  you,  don’t  you 
know  !  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  How  fond,  George  ?  Look  me  in  the  eyes  !  ” 
said  Ruth,  turning  to  him. 

Lord  Lisdor  was  not  to  be  taken  aback  ;  he  looked 
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into  her  smiling  eyes,  and  said,  u  I’m  awfully  fond  of 
you,  my  dear  girl  :  awfully  fond  !  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  fond/’  said  Ruth  contemptuously. 

u  I  am  ;  I  really  am/’  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  I  am  aware  that  I  am  a  desirable  person,”  said 
Ruth  with  a  fine  disdain. 

u  No  :  I  am  really  fond  of  you,”  said  Lord  Lisdor 
with  his  most  honest  air. 

She  looked  at  him  with  very  searching  eyes,  and 
said  slowly,  “  George,  you  are  playing  some  game.” 

u  I  never  expected  you  to  play  me  this  trick  !  I 
never  thought  you  were  one  of  the  women  to  cry  off 
a  bargain  !  ”  cried  Lord  Lisdor  in  a  great,  feigned 
heat. 

“  The  bargain  theory  does  not  come  in  here, 
George.  I  did  not  marry  you  for  a  home,  or  money, 
or  position.  We  married,  if  ever  any  one  in  the 
world  did,  for  love.  And  since  I  have  fallen  out  of 
love  with  you,  and  you  have  fallen  out  of  love  with 
me,  the  bargain  is  off — and  it  seems  to  me  that  out¬ 
living  apart  is  positively  a  concession  to - ” 

u  Say  propriety  !  Say  propriety  !  ”  said  Lord 
Lisdor  hastily. 

Ruth  laughed. 

“  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  you’re  my  wife,” 
said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  In  England,  yes,”  said  Ruth.  “  But  very  likely  an 
English  marriage  does  not  hold  good  in  Varandaleel. 
For  anything  I  know,  it  would  be  living  in  sin,”  said 
Ruth  smiling. 
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“  It’s  no  good  your  mocking  at  sacred  things  !  ” 
cried  Lord  Lisdor  with  a  fine,  fresh  flow  of  honest 
indignation.  “  The  fact  is  you  have  fallen  in  love 
with  some  one  else  !  ” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  I  ?  ”  said  Ruth. 

“  Oh,  I  say - ”  said  Lord  Lisdor,  stopping  short 

with  a  splendid  pretence  of  speechlessness. 

Ruth  turned,  and  stretched  out  her  hands,  said 
plaintively,  “  Well,  I  must  have  some  one  to  love  me, 
and  to  love — you  don’t.” 

“  How  many  more  times  do  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  that  I’m  very  fond  of  you  !  ”  cried  Lord  Lisdor 
with  a  sudden  touch  of  real  exasperation. 

“  Oh,  fond  !  ”  said  Ruth  ;  and  then  with  reluctant 
hesitation,  “Well,  if  you’re  really  fond  of  me, 
George,  I  will  be  a  sister  to  you  ;  ”  and  she  smiled 
wickedly. 

“  Sister  be  damned  !  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  “  I  want 
a  wife  !  ” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  Ruth  clapping  her  hands,  and 
laughing,  “  you  will  have  to  begin  again  from  the  very 
beginning  :  fall  in  love  with  me,  and  make  me  fall  in 
love  with  you  again  !  ” 

“  Give  me  a  kiss  on  that  !  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor 
quickly  :  she  looked  fresh,  and  charming,  and 
exquisite  in  her  Varandal  dress. 

“  I  said  begin  at  the  beginning,”  said  Ruth  severely. 

Lord  Lisdor  with  a  sudden  spring,  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  kissed  her,  and  let  her  go. 

“You  violent  wretch!”  cried  Ruth,  flushing, 
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smiling,  and  smoothing  her  ruffled  hair.  11  But  that 
makes  no  difference.  It  will  be  much  more  difficult, 
ever  so  much  more  difficult  for  us  both,  to  fall  in  love 
with  one  another  again.  I  don’t  believe  it  can  be  done.” 

Lord  Lisdor  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  u  I’m  not 
so  sure,”  he  said.  “  I’m  not  so  sure.  I  think  I 
could  ;  ”  and  leaving  her,  he  went  slowly  towards 
the  palace. 

“  George  !  George  !  ”  she  called  after  him  with  a 
mischievous  smile,  u  you  had  better  not  tell  Vashti 
of  that  proposal,  or  that  kiss  !  ” 

Lord  Lisdor  turned,  and  shook  his  list  at  her  ;  out 
of  sight,  he  laughed  and  said  to  himself,  u  She  has 
left  me  behind,  sure  enough.  But  at  any  rate  she 
refused  ;  and  I  have  my  grievance  all  right.” 

Ruth  returned  to  her  idle  contemplation  of  the 
fountain  ;  and  presently  she  sighed.  Matters  were 
indeed  in  a  tangle  :  she  was  bound  to  Lord  Lisdor  ; 
Prince  Ralph  to  Agnes  ;  and  years  would  pass  before 
they  were  free.  It  was  well  that  she  had  learned 
patience. 

After  a  while  Althea  came  out  with  maids  bearing 
her  ivory  couch,  cushions,  and  the  Book  of  the  Love- 
songs  of  the  Varandals.  They  set  the  couch  near 
the  fountain,  spread  the  cushions  on  it ;  and  she  lay 
down,  and  began  to  read,  while  two  of  them  fanned 
her.  A  mute  from  the  wing  of  the  Princesses  brought 
Ruth  the  letter  from  the  Princess  Agnes  ;  she  opened 
it ;  read  it  slowly,  and  after  thinking  a  while,  said, 
u  Listen  to  this,  Althea  :  ” — 
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“  The  Princess  Agnes  presents  her  compliments  to 
Lady  Lisdor,  and  congratulates  her  on  having  secured 
complete  freedom  of  intimacy  with  her  husband  by 
procuring  the  imprisonment  of  his  wife.” 

“  Whose  husband  ?  ”  said  Althea.  “  It  is  a  little 
confused.” 

“  But  what  does  it  mean  ?  What  imprisonment  ?  ” 
said  Ruth  in  bewilderment. 

“  I  suppose  she  is  confined  to  her  wing  of  the 
palace  for  bad  behaviour.  But  what  a  letter  !  ”  said 
Althea,  and  laughed. 

“  She  is  an  impossible  person,”  said  Ruth. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ”  said  Althea. 

“Nothing,”  said  Ruth.  “Would  you  have  me  write 
to  the  ill-conditioned  creature  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  wonder  what  it  is  all  about ;  and  I  think 
I  will  go  and  see  her  before  dinner  to-night.  I 
suppose  she  is  learning  how  patient  the  Princes  are,” 
said  Althea. 

When  she  came  to  the  Princess  Agnes,  she  found 
her  still  in  a  feverish  irritation ;  the  lack  of  an  ear 
into  which  to  pour  the  story  of  her  wrongs  had  by 
no  means  lessened  her  sense  of  them.  Althea’s  was 
but  a  poor  ear  to  pour  them  into  :  there  was  little 
hope  of  sympathy  from  her  :  but  the  need  to  un¬ 
burden  herself  was  too  strong.  She  told  her  of 
Prince  Raleigh’s  command,  and  raged  at  it  ;  and  then 
she  told  her  that  Ruth  had  treacherously  stolen  from 
her  Prince  Ralph’s  heart  ;  and  could  find  no  words 
of  a  violence  to  express  her  detestation  of  her. 
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Althea  heard  her  carelessly  :  she  had  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  Princess  Agnes  had  never  held  her 
husband’s  heart  :  and  as  she  listened  to  her  angry 
outcry,  she  pondered  what  to  do. 

At  last  words  failed  the  angry  Princess  ;  and 
Althea  said,  11  It’s  all  very  silly,  don’t  you  know  ? 
This  about  Ruth — ”  and  then  she  added  in  a  lower 
voice,  half  to  herself — “  Now  if  you  had  been  angry 
about  Latchimi,  it  would  have  been  another  matter.” 

“  Latchimi  !  Who  is  Latchimi  ?  ”  cried  the 
Princess. 

Althea  shook  her  head. 

11 1  will  know  !  I  have  the  right  to  know  !  I 
insist  on  knowing  !  ”  cried  the  Princess. 

“  You  might  know  that  you  cannot  bully  me,”  said 
Althea  gently. 

“  Althea,  dear  Althea,  tell  me  !  Do  tell  me  !  ” 
And  the  tears  of  utter  distress  trickled  slowly  from 
her  eyes. 

Althea  looked  at  her  with  a  faint  contempt. 

“  I  will  not  tell  iyou.  Why  should  I  ?  ”  she  said 
gently. 

“  You  are  as  hard  as  stone  !  ”  said  the  Princess, 
despairing. 

u  Not  at  all,”  said  Althea.  u  You  insulted  Ruth,  and 
I  am  fond  of  Ruth.  But  I  must  say  you  are  a  hope¬ 
less  fool  !  You  weary  Prince  Ralph  beyond  endu¬ 
rance  ;  and  you  suppose  that  a  man  like  that  goes 
about  waiting  for  you  to  grow  amiable  !  You  never 
suspected  even  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights  ! 
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You’re  not  worth  troubling  about !  ”  said  Althea 
impatiently. 

“  The  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights  !  What  is 
that  ?  ”  cried  the  Princess. 

“Yes,  you  are  a  fool !  ”  said  Althea  earnestly. 
“Why,  a  common  English  housemaid  knows  more 
about  men  ;  and  you  have  read  the  Books  of  the  Wis¬ 
dom.  You  are  Prince  Ralph’s  wife  for  reasons  of 
State.  He  wants  a  son  of  pure  English  blood  to  rule 
the  people  after  him.  I  dare  swear  that  he  never 
even  told  you  that  he  loved  you  ;  I  know  him  too 
well.  Did  he  ?  ”  And  she  stamped  her  foot. 

“  No,”  said  the  Princess,  constrained  by  Althea’s 
vehemence. 

“  Of  course  not !  And  you  are  his  State  wife  ;  you 
weary  him  with  everlasting  complaints  ;  you  sulk 
with  him  ;  you  are  always  making  a  display  of  your 
bad  taste  and  bad  temper  ;  and  you  do  not  even  sus¬ 
pect  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights  !  ” 

“He  is  my  husband  ! ”  cried  the  Princess  Agnes 
fiercely. 

“  He  is — your — husband,”  said  Althea  with  infinite 
scorn.  “  And  I  am  not  going  to  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  such  a  foolish  person.”  And  with  that 
she  left  her. 

The  Princess  Agnes  had  been  furious  many  times  ; 
but  her  past  furies  were  as  nothing  to  her  fury  now. 
She  recalled  every  injury  of  her  long  betrayal,  as  she 
had  come  to  believe  it,  and  this — this  matter  of 
Latchimi — seemed  the  most  infamous  usage  of  it  all. 
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At  first  she  was  for  loading  once  more  Prince  Ralph 
with  her  just  reproaches,  for  expressing  the  loathing 
of  him  with  which  he  had  inspired  her.  Then  she 
thought  of  her  thousand  other  complaints,  and  his 
unmoved  face.  At  last  she  resolved  to  assert  herself, 
to  deal  with  this  Latchimi  herself,  and  armed  with 
justice,  drive  her  from  the  palace.  She  did  not 
know  clearly  what  she  would  say  to  her,  but  felt 
that  the  right  whirl  of  indignant  words  would  rush 
from  the  whirl  of  her  mind  ;  and  awaited  the  dusk, 
pacing  the  long  room  with  hasty,  uneven  steps,  eager 
to  be  done  with  it.  When  the  dusk  fell,  and  she 
knew  that  the  Princes  were  dining,  she  dismissed  all 
her  mute  maids  but  one,  the  youngest  and  most 
timid,  whom  she  thought  the  proper  instrument  for 
her  purpose.  She  bade  her  follow  her  into  the 
garden,  and  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  it,  she 
caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  said  fiercely,  u  Latchimi  ! 
Lead  me  to  Latchimi,  and  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful 
Delights  !  Open  me  the  gates  !  ” 

The  girl  shrank  back,  terrified  and  trembling,  cast¬ 
ing  her  eyes  this  way  and  that  for  a  way  of  escape. 

u  Obey,  fool !  ”  cried  the  Princess,  shaking  her 
furiously,  and  striking  her  with  the  other  hand.  The 
girl  shrank  and  cowered  from  her  violence.  There 
was  no  help  for  it  ;  she  rapped  the  secret  knock  on 
the  gate  ;  it  opened  ;  and  the  Princess  drew  her 
swiftly  through. 

“  Which  way?  Which  way  ?  ”  said  the  Princess  in 
a  fierce  whisper. 
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The  girl  led  her  to  the  right.  Two  more  gates 
opened  at  the  secret  knock,  and  let  them  through  ; 
they  came  down  a  scented  alley  in  the  third  garden, 
and  stood  before  the  lighted  Pavilion. 

Latchimi  lay  on  a  divan  in  a  chamber  lighted  very 
brightly  by  wax  tapers :  she  loved  all  the  light 
possible.  She  was  watching,  in  a  sadness  sprung 
from  the  sense  of  impending  calamity,  the  great 
eyes  of  her  baby  :  like  those  of  all  the  silent  child¬ 
ren  they  seemed  greater  than  other  children’s  eyes  : 
when,  of  a  sudden,  there  came  the  sound  of  hasty, 
strange  footsteps,  the  curtains  were  wrenched  roughly 
apart,  and  the  Princess  Agnes  stood  in  the  doorway — 
the  Princess  Agnes  her  eyes  ablaze  with  anger,  and 
triumph  at  having  won  her  way  to  her  rival.  In  one 
swift  movement,  a  panther  could  not  have  been 
swifter,  Latchimi  thrust  the  child  behind  her  on  the 
divan ;  sprang  to  her  feet ;  and  the  two  women 
stared  at  one  another. 

Latchimi  was  no  sight  for  jealous  eyes  :  she  wore 
nothing  but  a  broad  girdle  ;  and  her  admirable  figure, 
the  wonderful  golden  lustre  of  her  skin,  her  splendid 
eyes,  and  above  all  her  superb  air  of  intense  life 
struck  pang  after  pang  out  of  the  heart  of  Princess 
Agnes.  She  had  come  resolved  to  scathe  with  her 
cold  scorn,  as  she  phrased  it  to  herself,  this  aban¬ 
doned  creature  ;  but  this  insolence,  it  seemed  no  less 
to  her,  of  beauty  dashed  her  from  her  self-control, 
and  she  burst  into  a  storm  of  passionate  invective, 
mingling  English  and  Varan  dal,  her  voice  rising  and 
falling  in  jerks. 
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Latchimi  gazed  at  her  in  scornful  wonder,  a  savage 
hatred  gathering  slowly  in  her  heart,  a  hatred  of  this 
creature,  the  living  embodiment  of  all  those  malign 
influences  which  had,  as  she  felt  it,  prevented  Prince 
Ralph  growing  wholly  her  own  ;  and  when  breath 
failed  the  raging  Princess,  she  said  slowly  in  Varandal, 
u  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Prince  grew  weary  of  his 
wife.” 

u  Go,  vile  creature  !  Out  of  the  palace  with  you  ! 
Now  !  ”  cried  the  Princess  beside  herself ;  and  the 
red  of  her  fury  deepened  in  her  face  as  Latchimi 
laughed  a  low  laugh. 

u  You  laugh  at  me  !  Then  I  will  fling  you  and 
your  brat  out  myself !  ”  cried  the  Princess,  and 
sprang  towards  the  divan. 

Latchimi’s  teeth  bared  ;  she  flung  forward  her  right 
arm  from  behind  her  ;  and  something  flashed  in  the 
glare  of  light.  The  Princess’s  brow  knitted  in  a 
terrible  bewilderment,  a  violent  effort  to  grasp  what 
had  befallen  her  ;  she  took  one  step  forward,  very 
carefully,  as  though  feeling  her  way  on  doubtful 
ground ;  and  pitched  heavily  on  to  her  face,  driving 
Latchimi’s  knife  deeper  into  her  breast. 

There  came  a  smothered  murmur  from  the  mutes 
who  had  gathered  in  the  doorway  ;  the  Princess’s 
nails  grated  on  the  floor,  as  she  writhed  in  a  gasping 
struggle  for  breath  ;  the  mutes  fled  ;  and  silence 
fell. 

Latchimi  passed  her  hand  slowly  over  her  eyes  ;  a 
great  dread  had  dimmed  them  for  the  moment.  She 
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came  slowly  to  the  fallen  Princess,  and  stood  over 
her  ;  thrice  she  struck  herself  on  the  brow.  Then 
she  knelt  down,  the  faintest  glimmer  of  hope  in  her 
eyes,  and  drew  the  body  over  :  the  jaw  had  fallen, 
and  she  shook  her  head.  She  drew  the  knife  from 
the  wound,  and  thrust  it,  all  bloody,  into  her  girdle  ; 
then  turned,  leapt  to  the  divan,  caught  up  the  child, 
and  made  three  steps  to  the  door.  She  gazed  down 
the  empty  corridor  into  the  moonlit  garden,  shook 
her  head,  and  came  back  to  the  divan.  Half  lying 
on  it,  she  set  the  child  before  her,  devoured  it  with 
her  eyes,  and  kissed  it  many  time,  bedewing  it  with 
great  tears.  Then  she  wailed,  u  Little  star,  my  little 
star,  my  sun  is  set.  I  go  into  the  darkness,  and  your 
light,  little  star,  will  not  shine  through  it.” 

The  child’s  great  eyes  blinked  at  a  light  ;  it  paid 
no  heed  to  her. 

The  Pavilion  was  for  a  long  while  silent,  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  Death  had  scared  away  the  light-hearted 
dwellers  in  it.  Once  Latchimi  ceased  caressing  the 
child  to  listen. 

“  The  wings  still,”  she  muttered. 

At  last  she  heard  the  feet  of  Prince  Ralph  coming 
heavy  and  slow,  the  feet  that  had  always  come  so 
lightly  ;  and  at  the  sound  of  each  step  her  heart 
quivered  as  though  the  foot  had  been  set  on  it. 

Presently  he  stood  in  the  threshold  ;  and  she  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  holding  out  the 
child,  and  crying,  u  A  boon,  O  Prince  !  A  boon  !  ” 

Prince  Ralph  looked  from  the  living  woman  to  the 
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dead  with  unmoved  eyes,  and  said  quietly,  “  Ask 

it.” 

“  Slay  me  with  your  own  hand,  O  Prince,  with 
your  own  hand,”  cried  Latchimi. 

Prince  Ralph  looked  from  her  to  the  dead  woman 
again,  and  said  quietly,  “  No  :  there  is  no  slaying.” 

He  was  silent,  weighing  the  matter  ;  and  Latchimi, 
freed  from  the  fear  of  death,  crouched  down  await¬ 
ing  his  judgment.  Presently  he  looked  at  her,  and 
said  in  a  tone  faintly  sorrowful,  “No  ;  there  is  no 
slaying  ;  the  woman  had  disobeyed.  But,  foolish 
child,  you  have  slain  a  Princess  of  Varandaleel ; 
therefore  you  shall  speak  no  more,  but  dwell  among 
the  silent  ones,  and  it  may  be,  marry  one  of  them.” 

Latchimi’s  bowed  head  drooped  lower,  and  she 
said  faintly,  “For  my  speech,  O  Prince,  I  make  no 
prayer  ;  but  I  am  yours  and  none  other’s.” 

“  You  are  mine  no  more,”  said  Prince  Ralph  sadly. 
“  The  dead  woman  was  my  wife  ;  and  it  may  not 
be.” 

Latchimi  rose  slowly  ;  kissed  the  child  fondly ; 
and  laid  it  on  the  divan. 

She  stood  and  gazed  at  Prince  Ralph  with  wide, 
devouring  eyes,  as  one  might  look  the  last,  impressing 
look  at  a  dear  one  dead.  Then  she  said,  in  the 
touching,  girlish  note  of  their  first  meeting,  “  Fare¬ 
well,  O  Prince,  my  beloved — farewell.  There — is — 
no — place — for  me — any  more — in  Varandaleel.” 

She  turned  that  he  might  not  see  what  she  did,  and 
prevent  it  ;  drew  the  dagger  from  her  girdle  ;  thrust 
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it  slowly,  as  though  the  pain  were  her  last  delight, 
into  her  breast ;  and  sank  down,  turning  her  head, 
even  in  the  agony  to  smile  at  her  lover  with  pas¬ 
sionate,  adoring  eyes. 

Prince  Ralph  stepped  swiftly  forward,  his  hand 
outstretched  arresting,  too  late  ;  raised  her  and 
laid  her  on  the  divan  ;  and  kissed  her  lips  as  her  life 
quivered  out  of  them.  He  stood  a  while  looking 
down  on  her  with  sad  eyes  ;  said  softly,  u  Brave 
child  ;  ”  turned,  and  without  a  glance  at  his  dead 
wife,  left  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  DIVORCE  LAW  OF  VARANDALEEL 

Althea  heard  of  the  deaths  of  Latchimi  and  the 
Princess  Agnes  with  mingled  feelings.  She  grieved 
for  Latchimi,  she  was  filled  with  regret  that  her 
words  had  led  to  an  encounter  so  disastrous  to  her  ; 
she  was  glad  that  she  had  freed  Prince  Ralph  from 
his  burdensome  wife.  But  she  was  uneasy  that  one 
of  the  barriers  between  Ruth  and  Prince  Ralph  had 
been  cleared  away  :  to  all  seeming  they  were  no 
more  than  friends  ;  but  she  could  not  tell,  she  was 
not  sure.  Her  uneasiness  grew  till  she  remembered 
that  there  was  always  Lord  Lisdor  between  them  ; 
and  her  heart  lightened  at  the  thought.  Then  she 
went  to  Ruth,  and  when  she  found  her,  she  said, 
“  Agnes  is  dead.” 

“  Agnes  dead  !  ”  cried  Ruth  with  startled  eyes. 
“  How  did  she  die  ?  When  ?  ” 

u  It  seems  that  while  we  were  at  dinner,  she  made 
her  way  to  the  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights  ; 
quarrelled  with  Latchimi,  and  was  stabbed.  When 

Prince  Ralph  came  Latchimi  stabbed  herself.” 
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“  It  all  sounds  very  dreadful,  but — but — I  do  not 
find  myself  filled  with  horror,”  said  Ruth,  with  a 
bewildered  air. 

“  That  is  the  effect  of  Varandaleel  and  the  Books 
of  the  Wisdom.  But  after  all  why  should  you  ? 
Agnes  was  your  enemy,”  said  Althea. 

“  But  who  was  Latchimi  ?  ”  asked  Ruth. 

“  Ah,  poor  Latchimi  !  ”  said  Althea  with  a  sigh. 
“  She  was  the  prettiest,  dearest  creature — a  hill-girl.” 

“  But  why  did  Agnes  quarrel  with  her  ?  I  don’t 
understand,”  said  Ruth. 

“  About  Prince  Ralph,  of  course,”  said  Althea. 

A  sudden  angry  spark  flashed  in  Ruth’s  eyes  ;  and 
she  said  under  her  breath,  “  What  strange  creatures 
men  are  !  ” 

“  Ah,  consider  Agnes,”  said  Althea. 

Ruth  was  silent  for  a  while,  then  she  said,  “  It  is 
no  use.  I — I — don’t  feel  shocked  as  I  should.” 

“  The  effect  of  Varandaleel.  I  believe  you  feel 
glad.” 

“  Glad — glad  ?  ”  said  Ruth  with  a  troubled  air. 

“  Yes  ;  glad  that  she  is  no  longer  between  you  and 
Prince  Ralph,”  said  Althea  in  a  very  low  voice. 

“  It  is  good  to  be  frank,”  said  Ruth  with  a  restless 
movement.  “And  I  think  I  am  frank.  But  if  I 
said  that,  I  should  be  carrying  frankness  to — to — 
indecency.” 

“You  are  better  than  I  am,  Ruth,”  said  Althea. 
“  However  much  you  might  have  wished  it,  you 
would  never  have  stirred  a  step  to  clear  her  from 
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your  path.  And  so — and  so — the  high  Gods  do  it 
for  you.” 

She  went  out  quietly,  a  jealous  pang  pricking  her 
heart.  Chancing  on  Lord  Lisdor,  she  told  him  what 
had  befallen. 

“  Now,”  he  said  after  thinking  a  while,  “  we 
shall  all  be  happy.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Althea. 

“  Well,  I’ve  noticed  that  in  this  world  you  have  to 
buy  your  happiness  at  the  price  of  some  one  else’s 
misery  ;  and  I  should  think  that  Agnes  has  paid  for 
enough  happiness  to  go  round,”  he  said. 

“  It’s  a  curious  idea,”  said  Althea,  doubtful  of  its 
truth. 

“  Oh,  it’s  all  right  though.  I’ve  noticed  it  more 
than  once  ;  and  once  above  all  when  somebody 
paid  for  Ruth’s  happiness  and  mine,  when  we 
married,”  he  said  cheerfully. 

“Oh!”  said  Althea  shortly.  “You  think  Agnes 
has  paid  for  Ruth’s  happiness  again  ?  ” 

“  I  shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  I  don’t  see  though  that  she  was  a  great  cause  of 
unhappiness  to  her.  But  let’s  hope  that  she’s  the 
only  person  who  pays,”  said  Althea  with  a  little  shiver. 

Latchimi  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  the  Pavilion 
of  Wonderful  Delights  where  the  shade  fell  thickest. 
But  the  Princess  Agnes  was  buried  on  the  mountain 
spur  outside  the  palace  ;  for  prince  Raleigh  would 
not  suffer  her  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb  of  the  Princes  : 
“  She  was  not  of  us,”  he  said. 
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Latchimi’s  child  was  given  into  the  charge  of  the 
wife  of  a  captain  of  the  guard  to  be  trained  to  be  a 
soldier  ;  while  Althea  was,  at  her  asking,  given  the 
charge  of  Prince  Ralph’s  little  daughter  :  and  took 
her  to  live  with  her  in  the  Golden  Rooms.  “  I  will 
train  her  to  be  a  Princess  of  Varandaleel,”  she 
said. 

Soon  after  Latchimi  had  died,  an  impatience 
came  upon  Prince  Ralph  :  she  had  been  more  in 
his  life  than  he  had  thought.  Moreover,  the  High 
Gods  had  cleared  his  path  of  Princess  Agnes,  why 
should  he  delay  to  use  their  kindness  ?  He  came  to 
Prince  Raleigh,  and  said  he  would  wait  but  a  short 
time  before  taking  Ruth  for  his  own. 

*“  Good,”  said  Prince  Raleigh.  “  Ruth’s  is  no 
beauty  to  let  the  blood  run  cool.  I  will  talk  to 
Lisdor.” 

Lord  Lisdor  in  an  equal  impatience,  was  tired  of 
making  love  to  Vashti  in  secret  ;  the  bonds  that 
bound  him  to  Ruth  were  galling  him  more  and 
more  ;  but  he  could  see  no  way  of  loosing  them 
that  would  give  him  Vashti. 

Then  one  night  he  was  sitting  with  the  old  Prince, 
who  had  been  watching  him  carefully  for  some  days. 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with 
Ruth,”  said  the  old  Prince  suddenly. 

“No,”  said  Lord  Lisdor:  “we  are  tired  of  one 
another.” 

“  It  is  a  pity,”  said  the  old  Prince  ;  “  she  is  a  very 
beautiful  creature.” 
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“  Yes  ;  she  is.  But  one  cannot  go  on  loving  the 
same  woman  for  ever,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  the  old  Prince. 

“  Then  there  is  no  child  to  hold  us  together,”  said 
Lord  Lisdor. 

“  A  child  is  the  strong  bond,”  said  the  old  Prince. 

“  It  is  hard  lines,”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  “  I  wanted 
an  heir.” 

For  a  while  they  were  silent  ;  then  the  old  Prince 
said,  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  “What  is  there  to 
do  ?  ” 

“You  might  be  divorced  from  her,”  said  the  old 
Prince. 

“  Impossible.  Ruth  is  as  straight  as  a  die  ;  and  I 
have  a  gentle  heart,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

At  this  moment  Vashti  entered,  and  went  silently 
to  her  father,  seating  herself  a  little  behind  him  so 
that,  unseen  by  him,  her  eyes  could  meet  her  lover’s. 

“  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  ”  said  the  old 
Prince. 

“  The  English  law  only  allows  divorce  when  the 
wife  is  unfaithful,  or  the  husband  cruel,”  said  Lord 
Lisdor. 

“  Indeed  ?  ”  said  the  old  Prince.  “But  we  are  in 
Varandaleel.  I  have  the  power  to  dissolve  your 
marriage.” 

“  By  Jove  !  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  If  you  both  desired  it,  I  would  do  it,”  said  the 
old  Prince  slowly. 
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“  It  wouldn’t  hold  good  in  England,”  said  Lord 
Lisdor. 

“  We  are  in  Varandaleel,”  said  the  old  Prince. 
“  Besides,  I  thought  you  desired  freedom.” 

u  Yes  ;  ”  said  Lord  Lisdor,  thoughtfully.  u  And 
then  Ralph  would  marry  Ruth.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  wish  it,”  said  the  old  Prince. 

Lord  Lisdor  thought  a  while  ;  he  saw  a  chance  ; 
then  he  said,  “  I  should  be  free,  but  alone  ;  and  that 
is  not  fair.  I  will  give  you  Ruth,  if  you  will  give  me 
Vashti.” 

4<  What  !  ”  cried  the  old  Prince  loudly,  taken 
aback. 

u  I  will  give  you,  or  rather  Ralph,  Ruth,  if  you  will 
give  me  Vashti,”  said  Lord  Lisdor  coolly. 

The  old  Prince  stared  at  him  with  knitted  brow, 
and  a  gathering  anger  in  his  eyes  :  “  Do  you  not 
know  that  I  could  have  you  put  out  of  the  way  of 
the  welfare  of  the  Varandals  before  dawn  ;  and  that 
now  that  I  see  plainly  that  you  are  in  it,  I  would  do 
it  without  a  thought,”  he  said  sternly. 

Vashti  started  a  little  forward,  her  very  parted  lips 
fading  from  their  scarlet. 

Lord  Lisdor’s  quick  eyes  checked  her  in  time. 
He  met  Prince  Raleigh’s  frown  unabashed,  and  said 
quietly,  11  Yes  ;  I  know  that — very  well.  But  you 
would  rather  not ;  and  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  State, 
don’t  you  know  ?  ” 

u  VM1,  you  are  at  any  rate  a  man,”  said  the  old 
Princ^,  his  brow  smoothing  a  little.  “  But  I  cannot 
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lose  Vashti  :  she  is  often  eyes  and  hands  to  me.  She 
is  dearer  to  me  than  any  one  in  the  world.  Her 
mother  was  very  dear  to  me  to  the  day  of  her  death. 
Of  all  the  women  I  loved,  she  was  the  hardest  to 
me  ;  even  when  she  loved  me,  she  would  not  be 
mine  ;  and  I  only  had  my  way  by  carrying  her  off 
by  force.  Judging  from  their  women,  these  Jews 
must  be  a  strong  race.  And  I  loved  her  all  the 
more  that  she  had  tried  my  patience  to  its  end  ;  and 
I  have  loved  Vashti  beyond  all  my  children.  I  will 
not  lose  Vashti  !  ” 

11  There  is  no  need,”  said  Lord  Lisdor.  11  I  have 
been  thinking  ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  should  like  to  stay  on  here  in  Varandaleel  for 
some  time.  At  home  I  never  cared  about  Politics 
and  Parish  Councils  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  they 
were  always  driving  at  the  wrong  thing.  But  this 
country  is  different  ;  it  is  run  in  the  right  way  :  you 
know  what  you  want,  and  you  go  for  it.  Now  I 
should  like  to  stay,  and  help  a  little  for  a  few  years. 
I  shouldn’t  be  of  much  use  ;  but  I’m  not  a  fool,  only 
ignorant,  and  I  should  be  of  some.  That  way  I 
should  not  take  Vashti  from  you  at  all  ;  she  would 
give  as  much  time  to  you  as  ever  ;  only  she  would 
be  my  wife.” 

u  I  see — I  see — that  makes  the  difference,”  said 
the  old  Prince,  considering.  “  But  this  is  a  surprise 
to  Vashti,  as  well  as  to  me.  She - ” 

tl  She  knows  that  I  admire  her,”  said  Lord  I  lor, 
quickly.  u  It’s  plain  enough.” 
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“  Oh  !  ”  said  the  old  Prince  sharply,  and  turned 
to  her.  Her  face  was  hidden  in  her  hands.  “  I 

see - ”  he  said.  u  You  have  interested  Vashti  in 

this  arrangement.  Vashti,  what  is  your  wish  ?  Will 
you  marry  Lord  Lisdor  ?  ” 

She  reached  out  one  hand,  and  taking  his,  told 
him  with  slow  fingers  that  she  would  never  leave 
him. 

"  But  if  he  lets  you  tend  me  still  ?  ”  said  the  old 
Prince.  u  Will  it  make  you  happy  to  marry  him  ?  ” 

Vashti  bowed  her  head. 

“  Very  good/’  said  the  old  Prince,  and  he  sighed. 
u  On  those  terms  I  will  give  you  Vashti.  And  I 
will  do  it  gladly  ;  for  I  would  have  her  happy  ; 
and  the  best  happiness  comes  to  a  woman,  speak¬ 
ing  or  dumb,  only  through  her  children.  You  are 
a  man,  and  I  can  trust  you  to  see  to  her  happiness 
when  I  am  dead.  To-morrow  I  will  dissolve  your 
marriage.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  morrow  Lord  Lisdor  came 
into  Prince  Raleigh’s  rooms  to  find  him  talking  of 
the  divorce  with  Prince  Ralph.  They  talked  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  by  mutual  consent,  as  if 
it  were  a  very  simple  matter  indeed.  But  after  he 
had  heard  them  a  while,  Lord  Lisdor  said,  u  This 
won’t  do  at  all.  I  know  Ruth.  She  attaches  an 
enormous  importance  to  her  pledged  word.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  she  will  consider  herself  so 
bound  by  her  marriage  vow  that  she  will  not  be  able 
to  conesnt  to  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage.” 
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They  looked  at  him,  and  fell  thoughtful  ;  then 
Prince  Ralph  said  slowly,  “  I  understand.  It  would 
spare  her  feelings,  if  she  were  given  no  choice  in  the 
matter.” 

“Has  she  ever  said  that  she  was  tired  of  you  ?  ” 
said  Prince  Raleigh. 

“Yes;  it  was  she  who  declared  that  we  were 
tired  of  one  another,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Very  good  ;  that  is  enough,”  said  Prince  Raleigh. 
“In  Varandaleel,  if  we  are  satisfied  that  a  husband 
and  wife  are  honestly  tired  of  one  another,  and  if 
they  are  not  linked  together  by  the  unbreakable 
bond  of  a  child,  we  set  them  free  of  one  another. 
I  will  hold  a  court  this  afternoon  ;  and  you  will  ask 
me  to  annul  your  marriage  on  this  ground.  I  know 
Ruth  to  be  honest ;  and  she  will  not  deny  that  she  is 
tired  of  you.” 

“  I  think  that  it  will  be  well  to  use  all  ceremony  in 
the  matter  ;  and  to  issue  a  special  decree,”  said 
Prince  Ralph. 

“Yes;  that  will  be  best.  She  will  feel  all  right 
about  it  then,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Above  all,  if  she  be  not  even  asked  to  consent  to 
it,”  said  Prince  Ralph. 

“  Very  good.  She  shall  have  no  say  in  the  matter,” 
said  Prince  Raleigh. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  an  officer  of  the  guard 
brought  to  Ruth  a  written  summons  bidding  her 
appear  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of 
Varandaleel  in  an  hour.  She  was  amazed,  and  not 
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a  little  frightened  by  it ;  she  spent  a  while  cudgelling 
her  brains  for  some  transgression  against  the  law  of 
the  land  of  which  she  might  unwittingly  have  been 
guilty  ;  she  spent  a  while  in  a  vain  search  for  Althea 
and  Prince  Ralph  to  learn  from  them  what  it  might 
mean  ;  then  her  womanly  instinct  led  her  to  attire 
herself  in  her  finest  robes,  and  dress  her  hair  as  best 
became  her  beauty.  She  bade  two  of  her  maids 
accompany  her  ;  and  coming  to  the  door  of  the 
wing,  found  an  escort  of  a  captain  of  the  guard  and 
ten  of  his  men  awaiting  her.  She  came  into  the 
hall  in  a  great  uneasiness.  Her  escort  led  her  to 
a  chair  ;  and  she  looked  round  on  a  throng  of  very 
serious  faces. 

Prince  Raleigh  sat  on  his  throne,  crowned,  the 
flame-coloured  mantle  hanging  from  his  shoulders. 
To  the  right  of  the  throne  sat  Prince  Ralph,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor  in  a  sombre,  unswerving  gaze. 
At  a  table  sat  six  secretaries  ready  to  write.  In  a 
chair  facing  her  sat  Lord  Lisdor,  tugging  at  his 
moustache.  Colonel  Sayers  and  Dr.  Brand  stood 
among  a  group  of  the  chief  officers  of  State  ;  and 
a  hundred  men  of  the  guard  were  drawn  up,  three 
deep,  all  the  length  of  the  hall.  All  were  silent  ;  and 
she  began  to  tremble.  She  had  sat  for  some  minutes  ; 
her  uneasiness  waxing  under  the  gaze  of  these  many 
serious  eyes,  when  there  came  a  sound  of  the  rustling 
of  robes,  and  the  Princess  with  Althea  and  Vashti 
entered  among  a  bevy  of  maids.  They  crossed  the 
hall  to  her,  and  seated  themselves  in  chairs  at 
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her  side  :  their  supporting  presence  eased  her 
disquiet. 

Then  Prince  Raleigh  said,  “  The  Court  waits.” 

Lord  Lisdor  rose,  and  said,  “ 1  ask,  O  Prince,  that 
my  marriage  with  my  cousin  Ruth  Falcon  be  annulled. 
We  are  childless  ;  we  love  one  another  no  longer,  as 
husbands  and  wives  love.  We  are  tired  of  one 
another.  Set  us  free  from  this  bond.” 

Ruth  was  surprised  ;  but  she  breathed  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief  :  she  had  not  transgressed  the  laws  of 
Varandaleel. 

Prince  Raleigh  turned  to  her,  and  said,  “  Answer, 
Ruth  Falcon.  Have  you  assured  your  husband  that 
you  love  him  no  longer  ?  ” 

Ruth  thought  a  moment,  and  said  faintly,  “  Yes.” 

Prince  Raleigh  paused  ;  and  the  secretaries  wrote 
down  the  question  and  the  answer  ;  then  he  said, 
“  Have  you  assured  your  husband  that  you  are  tired 
of  him  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ruth. 

There  was  another  pause  ;  and  Prince  Raleigh 
said,  “  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  your  becoming  the 
mother  of  his  child  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Ruth. 

The  secretaries  wrote  on  ;  then  Prince  Raleigh 
turned  to  Lord  Lisdor,  and  said,  “Answer,  Lord 
Lisdor.  Do  you  love  your  wife  any  longer  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

“  Are  you  tired  of  her  ?  ”  said  Prince  Raleigh,  after 
another  pause. 
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“  Yes,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

u  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  her  becoming  the 
mother  of  your  child  ?  ” 

11  No,”  said  Lord  Lisdor. 

For  a  while  nothing  was  heard  but  the  scraping  of 
the  pens  of  the  secretaries.  Then  Prince  Raleigh 
rose,  and  said,  “  It  is  the  law  of  Varandaleel  that  if  a 
childless  husband  and  wife  love  one  another  no 
longer,  their  marriage  shall  be  annulled.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  law,  I  declare  Lord  and  Lady 
Lisdor,  being  childless  and  loving  one  another  no 
longer,  to  be  no  longer  husband  and  wife.  They  are 
free.  This  I  decree  ;  and  my  decree  shall  be  entered 
in  the  records  of  Varandaleel.” 

Lord  Lisdor  rose  and  bowed.  Ruth  sat  in  a  great 
amazement.  Prince  Raleigh  came  down  the  steps  of 
the  throne  ;  came  to  the  table  of  the  secretaries  ;  and 
signed  the  decree. 

A  sudden  anger  against  Lord  Lisdor  flamed  in 
Ruth’s  heart ;  she  drew  off  her  wedding-ring  with  a 
very  haughty  air,  and  gave  it  to  the  captain  of  her 
escort,  who  carried  it  to  Prince  Raleigh.  She  never 
thought  for  a  moment  of  questioning  Prince  Raleigh’s 
right  to  annul  the  marriage.  There  was  a  clatter  of 
arms  as  the  guards  began  to  file  out  of  the  hall ;  the 
old  Princess  was  congratulating  her  with  a  smiling 
face  on  her  regained  freedom  ;  Vashti  was  stroking 
her  arm  ;  Althea  wore  a  very  troubled  air.  Ruth 
said  nothing  ;  she  raised  her  eyes  with  a  great  effort 
to  look  at  Prince  Ralph ;  he  had  left  the  hall. 
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Colonel  Sayers  and  Dr.  Brand  came  to  her  with 
congratulations  ;  but  she  said  nothing  ;  she  wished 
to  be  alone  to  think.  Of  a  sudden  she  rose  ;  mur¬ 
mured  faintly  some  thanks  ;  and  with  her  two  maids 
came  out  of  the  hall,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  Golden 
Rooms.  She  could  not  realise  that  the  bond  which 
had  bound  her  to  Lord  Lisdor  so  long  and  so  closely 
had  suddenly  snapped.  But  when  the  curtains  of 
her  room  fell  behind  her,  she  stretched  out  her  arms 
as  one  relieved  of  a  heavy  burden  ;  cried  in  a 
breathless  voice,  “  I  am  free — free  !  ”  and  fell  on  her 
knees  by  her  bed,  sobbing. 

But  Althea  realised  quickly  Ruth’s  freedom  ;  and 
her  uneasiness  grew  and  grew.  She  betook  herself 
to  the  deserted  Pavilion  of  Wonderful  Delights  to 
wrestle  alone  with  her  trouble  ;  and  spent  the  after¬ 
noon  assuring  herself  again  and  again  that  her  dread 
was  groundless,  that  Ruth  and  Prince  Ralph  were  no 
more  than  friends  ;  but  she  would  not  be  assured. 
At  dinner  she  could  not  eat ;  she  observed  or  fancied 
that  Prince  Ralph’s  eyes  burned  with  a  new  fire 
when  they  rested  on  Ruth,  that  Ruth  wore  a  shy, 
timid  air,  and  would  not  meet  them  ;  and  when 
dinner  was  done  she  slipped  away,  and  came  back 
to  the  lonely  Pavilion. 

Presently,  Ruth,  who  had  wondered  at  her  troubled 
air,  came  out  in  search  of  her  to  learn  the  reason  of 
it,  and  cheer  her  from  her  gloom  ;  and  Prince  Ralph 
followed  Ruth. 

She  had  come  through  the  wing  into  the  gardens 
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before  she  knew  that  he  was  behind  her  ;  then  with 
her  heart  a-flutter,  her  breath  coming  short,  she 
quickened  her  steps.  A  few  swift  strides  brought 
him  to  her ;  for  a  moment  the  desire  to  fly  was 
strong  upon  her  ;  then  she  turned  to  meet  him  with 
shy,  shrinking  eyes,  and  cheeks  that  flamed  and  paled 
by  turns.  His  face  was  alight  with  joy,  and  passion, 
and  triumph.  He  caught  in  his  the  hands  she  thrust 
out,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  hold  him  off,  and  cried, 
“  At  last,  dear  love  !  At  last  !  ” 

She  sank  forward,  leaning  against  him  ;  and  hold¬ 
ing  her  to  him,  he  said  with  a  great  sigh,  in  deep, 
soft  tones,  “  How  often  have  I  dreamed  of  this  hour, 
dear  love  !  How  often  have  I  feared  it  would  never 
come  !  ” 

He  drew  her  to  the  seat  beside  the  fountain,  and 
sitting  down  with  his  arms  round  her,  he  kissed  her, 
and  said,  u  I  wanted  you  long  ago,  in  England.  But 
I  did  not  know  how  much,  or  I  would  never  have  left 
you  behind.  You  would  have  come  ?  ” 

u  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know,”  Ruth  murmured. 
u  But  if  you  had  held  me  like  this — and  bidden  me 
come — I  do  not  think — I  do  not  think — I  could  have 
said  1  no.’  ” 

“  The  months  were  very,  very  slow  bringing  you 
to  me.  And  all  the  while  the  fear  lest  you  should 
never  come  made  them  slower.  Were  they  slow  to 
you,  dear  love  ?  Did  you  too  fear  ?  ” 

“  They  were  very  slow  ;  and  I  feared,”  Ruth  mur¬ 
mured. 
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li  And  then  when  you  came,  I  could  hold  you  in 
my  arms  only  for  a  moment,  I  could  kiss  you  only 
once.  In  Varandaleel,  as  in  England,  the  chains  of 
kinship  held  me  back  from  you  ;  I  might  not  touch 
a  kinsman’s  wife.” 

“  Yet  we  were  together  :  and  it  was  much,”  Ruth 
murmured. 

u  Yes  ;  it  was  much  ;  but  all  the  while  my  hunger 
and  my  thirst  for  you  were  growing.  Sometimes, 
when  you  came  glowing  and  radiant,  my  mouth 
grew  parched,  and  the  world  trembled  before  my 
eyes,  as  I  held  myself  back  from  seizing  you  in  my 
arms.” 

“  Sometimes,  when  you  came  back  tired  from 
riding  far  into  the  country,  my  heart  ached  to  soothe 
away  your  weariness,”  she  murmured.  “  And  when 
you  were  fighting  the  Russians  in  the  dark,  my  heart 
died  in  me.” 

“To-morrow  shall  make  you  mine  for  all  to¬ 
morrows,”  he  said. 

“  To-morrow  ?  ”  said  Ruth.  “  It  is  very  soon.” 

“  Is  it  too  soon,  dear  love  ?  We  have  waited  long.” 

“  No  :  it  is — not — too  soon,”  said  Ruth  very  low  ; 
and  he  felt  her  quiver  in  his  arms. 

He  drew  her  face  against  his  own  ;  and  they  sat 
for  a  long  while  silent,  in  the  ecstasy  of  passion, 
each  heedless  of  everything  in  the  world  save  the 
other’s  nearness.  Althea,  gazing  at  them  with  fixed, 
unbelieving  eyes,  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fountain,  unseen. 
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At  length  with  a  deep,  contented  sigh,  Ruth  drew 
herself  a  little  away,  and  said,  u  It  is  very  late.” 

They  rose,  and  still  holding  one  another,  came 
slowly,  on  lingering  feet,  to  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ALTHEA  INTERVENES 

The  sudden  sight  of  Prince  Ralph  and  Ruth  lovers, 
though  she  had  looked  to  see  it,  feared  to  see  it, 
smote  Althea  with  appalling  pain.  She  had  scarcely 
known  save  from  rare,  passing  fits  of  jealousy  of  Ruth, 
that  her  child’s  fondness  for  Prince  Ralph  had  grown 
a  woman’s  passion  :  the  change,  in  the  months  since 
his  awakening  kiss,  had  been  subtle  and  gradual  ; 
only  now  did  she  know  how  great  it  was.  She  loved 
and  lost  in  the  same  moment.  She  stumbled  twice 
on  the  stairs  j  came  into  the  Golden  Rooms  half 
blinded  ;  and  falling  face  downward  on  her  bed,  lay 
quivering.  Her  heart  ached  for  the  loss  of  him  with 
pang  on  pang  j  burned  against  Ruth  ;  and  raged  at 
Fortune  on  whom  alone  she  could  throw  fairly  the 
blame.  A  crushing  sense  of  her  helplessness,  in  the 
face  of  this  natural  falling  out  of  the  matter,  ground 
her  down  :  she  cursed  the  day  that  had  brought  Ruth 
to  Varandaleel  to  supplant  her.  But  her  anguish, 
poignant  and  piercing,  outweighed  her  anger,  wring¬ 
ing  from  her,  now  and  again,  a  harsh,  rasping  sob 
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that  was  little  short  of  a  convulsion.  After  a  while 
the  one  thought,  that  she  had  lost  Prince  Ralph, 
alone  filled  her  mind,  and  weighed  on  her  heart,  an 
intolerable,  crushing  burden. 

Ruth  came,  not  yet  awakened  from  her  dream, 
straight  to  her,  to  see  if  she  were  awake,  and  bid  her 
share  her  joy.  She  found  her  still  lying  face  down¬ 
wards,  the  room  a  blaze  of  light,  and  said  gently, 
“  Are  you  awake,  Althea  ?  ” 

Althea  jerked  herself  up,  resting  her  weight  on 
her  left  hand,  gazed  at  her  with  eyes  that 
began  slowly  to  burn  :  utterly  unstrung,  the  instinct 
of  the  wounded  to  wound  was  strong  upon  her  :  and 
she  cried  in  a  weak,  hoarse  voice,  “  What  do  you  want 
here  ?  Isn’t  it  enough  that  you  have  robbed  me  ? 
Do  you  come  to  boast  of  it  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Robbed  you  !  How  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
cried  Ruth,  awakened  and  astounded. 

“Yes — robbed  me!  Robbed  me  of  Ralph,” 
said  Althea  in  the  same  toneless  voice  of  extreme 
suffering. 

“  Robbed  you  of  Ralph  !  ”  said  Ruth  in  a  voice 
that  hushed,  as  the  knowledge  of  this  terrible  thing 
she  had  done  flashed  upon  her. 

“You  have  supplanted  me,”  Althea  went  on  ;  and 
the  words  of  the  indictment  came  broken,  each  with 
an  effort,  from  a  parched  throat.  “  For  two  years  I 
was  his  comrade — I  shared  his  work,  and  I  shared 
his  watch — I  laughed  with  him  when  he  would  smile 
— I  cheered  him  when  he  came  tired — in  all  the  toil 
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of  ruling  I  was  his  helper.  And  then,  when  his  heart 
was  turning  to  me,  you  came  and  robbed  me  of  it. 
You — my  friend  !  Oh,  how  could  you,  Ruth  ?  How 
could  you  ?  ” 

“  I  never  knew  !  I  never  dreamt  of  it !  ”  cried 
Ruth. 

“  How  could  you  not  know  ?  You  know  that  no 
woman  could  live  with  him  as  I  have  lived  with  him 
— and  not — and  not — love  him,”  said  Althea. 

“  I  did  not  know  !  I  did  not !  You  were  a  child  !  ” 
cried  Ruth. 

“  Could  I  help  keep  the  Varandals  and  be  a  child  ?  ” 
said  Althea.  “  But  how  is  it  ?  Why  is  it  ?  ”  she  went 
on  with  a  hoarse  weariness.  “  If  you  are  beautiful, 
I  am  beautiful  too  !  Why  should  it  be  you  whom  he 
loves  ?  Why  is  it  ?  Tell  me — if  you  can.” 

Ruth  gazed  at  her  with  wet  eyes,  in  a  vast  distress  : 
she  was  so  pitiful  a  picture  of  anguish,  so  pathetic  a 
figure  of  a  child.  “Yes  ;  you  are  beautiful,  Althea, 
very  beautiful ;  ”  she  said  softly.  “  But  this  matter 
of  men’s  loving  !  ”  She  threw  out  her  hands.  “  It 
is  all  a  mystery  !  You  are  beautiful  like  the  sunlit 
snow  on  a  mountain.  But  I — I — I  think — am  more 
like  the  warm  sunshine.” 

Althea  gazed  at  her.  “  I  see — I  see,”  she  wailed 
in  a  despair.  “  But  where  is  my  comfort  ?  For  you 
will  lie  in  his  arms  and  not  I.  And  but  for  you,  it 
would  have  been  I.  I  see  it  now,  too  late,  very  plain. 
I  was  his  comrade,  his  helper — looking  for  no  reward, 
i  swear  it — yet  the  reward  would  surely  have  come, 
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the  fair  reward — you  have  snatched  it  from  me — * 
you  have  robbed  me  !  ” 

“ 1  see  now  !  It  is  true  !  Unknowingly,  I  have 
robbed  you  !  ”  said  Ruth  ;  and  dropping  on  one 
knee  beside  her,  she  laid  her  hand  on  Althea’s  arm  : 
“  What  can  I  do  ?  ” 

Her  touch  awoke  a  sudden  rage  in  Althea  ;  she 
flung  off  the  hand  ;  and  cried,  “  Do  ?  You  can  go  ! 
Go  from  Varandaleel !  ” 

Ruth  rose  ;  and  the  struggle  in  her  heart  convulsed 
her  face.  “  It  is  too  late  !  ”  she  cried  in  a  thick  voice. 
“  I  will  not  go  !  I  love  him  !  I  loved  him — long, 
long  before  you  !  I  have  won  his  love  !  I  will  not 
go  !” 

Althea  sprang  to  her  feet,  a  white  fury,  and  faced 
her.  “You  shall  go!”  she  cried.  “You  have  won 
his  love — yes  !  But  you  have  not  won  him — yet ! 
You  shall  fight  me  for  him  !  And — you — shall — 
go  !” 

“  Fight  you  ?  ”  said  Ruth. 

“Yes;  fight  me  !  You  can  shoot — very  well.  At 
dawn  to-morrow,  you  shall  fight  me  for  him,  with 
pistols  ;  ”  said  Althea,  of  a  sudden  cool  and  dangerous. 

They  were  in  such  a  heat  of  warring  passions  that 
this  impossible  settlement  of  the  matter  struck  on 
the  ears  of  each  as  the  most  natural  in  the  world. 
Althea,  distracted  by  jealousy  and  anguish,  saw  in 
Ruth’s  death,  even  though  her  own  followed  it 
presently,  an  immediate  relief  from  her  most  pressing 
pangs.  Ruth,  distracted  by  the  pain  of  having 
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inflicted  this  deplorable  hurt  on  the  child  on  whom 
she  had  lavished  her  fondness  for  so  many  years, 
burned  to  make  any  amends.  She  walked  the 
length  of  the  room  thrice  ;  faced  Althea  with 
steady,  thoughtful  eyes  ;  and  said  quietly,  u  Very 
good.  I  am  a  Falcon  :  were  we  men,  and  I  had 
robbed  you  of  a  mistress,  by  every  tradition  of 
the  family  I  should  give  you  satisfaction.  I  will 
fight  you  at  dawn.”  And  she  left  her. 

Althea  stood  without  movement  for  a  while  ;  and 
the  anger  in  her  heart  faded  once  more  to  misery. 
Then  she  flung  herself  face  downwards  on  the  bed , 
and  lay  as  she  had  fallen,  through  the  night ;  she  slept 
fitfully,  always  awaking  to  the  same  bitter  anguish. 

Ruth  came  into  her  own  room  ;  sat  for  a  long 
while  very  still,  until  her  spirit  grew  composed  ; 
then  going  to  a  table,  she  drew  ink  and  paper 
to  her,  and  wrote  : — 

“Goodbye,  dear  love.  I  love  you.  I  love  you. 
Do  not  touch  Althea. — Ruth.” 

She  folded  it ;  sealed  it ;  wrote  Prince  Ralph’s 
name  on  the  outside,  sat  thoughtful  awhile,  and 
said  with  a  sad  smile,  “  I  thought  life  had  grown 
too  splendid.” 

She  undressed  slowly ;  went  to  her  bed  ;  and  was 
very  soon  in  a  dreamless  sleep. 

At  the  dawrn  one  of  Althea’s  maids  awakened  her. 
She  saw  that  the  girl’s  face  was  troubled,  but  thought 
nothing  of  it ;  in  truth,  the  girl  had  been  roused  by 
their  voices  the  night  before,  and  knowing  a  little 
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English,  had  made  out  something  of  what  was 
toward. 

Ruth  came  out  of  her  bath  with  her  pale  face 
paler  than  its  wont,  but  serene  ;  and  having  dressed, 
thrust  the  letter  to  Prince  Ralph  into  her  bosom. 
She  went,  still  pale,  but  on  steady  feet,  to  the  central 
chamber,  where  Althea,  her  wild  eyes  darkly  ringed, 
her  face  haggard,  her  hair  dishevelled,  awaited  her. 
During  the  slow  night  her  desire  for  Ruth’s  death  had 
lost  something  of  its  keenness  ;  but  the  challenge 
had  come  from  her,  her  stubborn  pride  strengthened 
her  resolution,  and  kill  her  she  would,  if  she 
could. 

“  Choose,”  she  said,  holding  out  a  case  of  pistols, 
very  careful  not  to  look  in  Ruth’s  face. 

Ruth  took  one  ;  and  Althea,  bidding  one  of  the 
maids  follow  them,  led  the  way.  They  came  out 
into  the  garden  very  quietly  ;  and  the  maid  they  had 
left  behind,  after  wringing  her  hands  in  a  perplexed 
distress  for  a  moment,  hurried  away  to  the  chambers 
of  Vashti.  When  the  fresh  morning  struck  her  face, 
Ruth  heaved  a  quick  sigh  :  the  world  had  never 
seemed  so  beautiful  to  her  ;  and  the  swift  thought, 
that  she  would  never  see  Prince  Ralph  again  cut 
her  heart  so  that  she  caught  her  breath  in  a  little 
sob.  Althea  showed  no  sign  of  hearing  it,  but 
moved  heavily  on,  as  one  very  weary  to  an  unwel¬ 
come,  unnecessary  task.  At  the  second  gate  there 
was  a  delay  :  the  guard  had  fallen  asleep,  and  the 
maid  had  to  hammer  at  it  with  a  stone  to  awaken 
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him.  When  they  had  passed  through,  and  were 
coming  to  the  gate  of  the  garden  of  the  Pavilion, 
Ruth  said,  11  I  will  ask  you  one  thing,  Althea.  We 
have  been  fond  of  one  another — till  this  ;  and  you 
may  grant  it.  Do  not  shoot  me  in  the  face,  or  head  ; 
shoot  me  through  the  body.” 

Althea  shivered  ;  and  said  sullenly,  “  Very  well.” 

In  the  garden  of  the  Pavilion  Althea  measured  ten 
paces  on  the  lawn,  sideways  to  the  rising  sun  ;  she 
bade  Ruth  stand  at  one  end  of  them,  still  careful  not 
to  see  her  face  ;  and  placed  the  maid  on  one  side 
with  her  handkerchief  in  her  outstretched  hand, 
bidding  her  drop  it  when  the  pistols  were  levelled. 
She  came  to  her  place  facing  Ruth  ;  and  said,  u  Now.” 

Ruth,  resolved  not  to  fire  at  her,  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  her,  in  an  irritation  at  her  listless  slowness,  and 
above  all  at  the  disorder  of  her  hair.  At  the  word, 
with  a  supreme  effort  she  fixed  her  thought  wholly 
on  Prince  Ralph,  raised  her  eyes  and  her  pistol 
towards  the  blue  vault,  and  calling  before  her  mind 
his  image,  saw  it  there  ;  and  her  set  lips  parted  in  a 
dreamy  smile. 

Althea  raised  her  pistol  slowly,  in  a  steady  hand  ; 
covered  Ruth’s  breast ;  and  then  in  spite  of  herself 
her  eyes  rose  to  Ruth’s  face.  The  handkerchief  fell. 
Althea  gasped  ;  her  hand  shook  ;  she  tried  to  recover 
her  aim  ;  but  the  sight  of  Ruth’s  face  had  unnerved 
her  :  the  memories  of  her  long  fondness,  of  a 
thousand  kindnesses  interchanged,  blotted  her 
mortal  purpose  from  her  mind.  The  pistol  fell 
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from  a  nerveless  hand  ;  her  limbs  failed  her  ;  and 
she  sank  to  the  earth  with  the  bitter  cry  :  “  I  am 
only  a  wretched  woman  after  all !  ” 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  ;  and  the  tears, 
that  would  not  before  lighten  her  burden,  streamed 
from  her  eyes. 

Ruth  dropped  her  pistol,  and  running  to  her  threw 
herself  down  beside  her,  and  putting  her  arms  very 
gently  round  her,  drew  her  face  against  her  breast, 
and  said  in  a  broken  voice,  “  Poor,  poor  Althea  !  ” 

There  came  a  shout  from  without ;  the  opening 
gate  grated  on  its  hinges  ;  and  Prince  Ralph  rushed 
on  to  the  lawn.  His  quick  eye  took  in  every  detail 
of  the  two  girls.  “  You  are  unhurt  !  ”  he  gasped  ; 
and  stood  panting  heavily. 

Althea  hid  her  face  in  Ruth’s  breast  in  an  unbear¬ 
able,  burning  shame  ;  and  strove  in  vain  to  stop  her 
tears  and  sobs.  Ruth  threw  a  hiding  arm  over  her 
head  ;  and  Prince  Ralph  looked  down  on  them  with 
a  troubled  face. 

Presently,  when  the  sobs  came  slower,  he  said 
sadly,  “  I  never  knew,  I  never  thought  of  this.” 

There  was  a  silence  ;  and  Althea  muttered,  “  I  am 
a  woman — and  a  coward.  How — how  should  you 
have  known  of  it  ?  You  should  never  have  known  of 
it — never  !  ” 

He  stood  silent,  thoughtful. 

“  Yet — it  was  your  fault,”  said  Althea  :  her  shame 
forcing  her  to  defence.  “  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  it — but  for  that — that  kiss.” 
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Ruth  stirred. 

“  What  kiss  ?  ”  said  Prince  Ralph  quickly. 
u  When  I  killed  the  tiger.” 

They  were  silent  again  awhile. 
u  Now — now — I  must  go.  You  must  send  me  back 
to  England,”  said  Althea  with  a  sob. 
u  Will  you  be  happier  in  England  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  I  don’t  know.  No,”  said  Althea. 
u  I  will  not  let  you  go  !  ”  he  said.  u  You  help  keep 
the  people.  I  need  you.” 

She  quivered  :  the  words  thrilled  her.  They  were 
silent  again. 

Presently  he  said,  very  slowly,  "You  two  foolish 
children,  why  do  you  quarrel  for  me  ?  Am  I  not  big 
enough  for  both  of  you  ?  ” 

Ruth’s  brow  puckered  :  her  eyes  gleamed  ;  and 
she  flushed.  Althea  drew  her  head  from  her  breast. 
“  Truly,”  she  said,  and  a  faint  smile  shone  for  a 
moment  through  the  cloud  of  misery,  u  there  is  no 
nonsense  in  Varandaleel.  I  never  thought  of  that.” 
Prince  Ralph  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

“  It  is  for  Ruth  to  say — you  belong  to  her,”  said 
Althea.  Ruth  rose  slowly  with  knitted  brow  ;  she 
looked  at  Prince  Ralph,  she  looked  at  the  stricken 
Althea.  She  was  on  fire  to  make  amends  for  the 

harm  she  had  wrought  her.  But - 

She  threw  her  arms  out  in  an  anger,  and  cried, 
u  Was  ever  woman  in  the  world  called  on  to  settle 
such  a  matter  !  I  will  not  say  !  It  is  putting  names 
to  things  !  You  should  never  put  names  to  things  ! 
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It  is  my  hour  now.  Althea’s  hour  may  come.  I 
leave  it — on  the  knees  of  the  Gods.” 

Althea  rose  in  her  turn  ;  shook  her  hair  over  her 
face  that  they  might  not  see  it ;  beckoned  her  maid 
to  her  ;  and  leaning  on  her  arm,  went  towards  the 
Pavilion  on  very  feeble  feet. 

“  Goodbye,”  she  said.  11  I  am  going  to  the  forests 
— for  a  long  while.  There  is  peace  in  the  forests.  I 
have  been  a  woman — I  shall  grow  brave  again. 
Goodbye.” 

An  hour  later,  her  head  muffled  in  a  cloak,  she 
rode  out  of  the  palace  with  ten  mutes,  hunters,  and 
maids,  bearing  before  her  on  her  saddle  the  little 
daughter  of  the  Princess  Agnes. 

Ruth  turned  to  Prince  Ralph  with  burning, 
troubled  eyes,  and  said  :  “  Althea’s  hour  is  not  yet  !  ” 

“  I  am  very  fond  of  Althea,”  said  Prince  Ralph 
simply  ;  u  but  you  are  my  dear  love.” 

O/ 

From  an  early  hour,  through  all  the  day,  messen¬ 
gers  rode  from  the  palace  to  the  ends  of  Varan- 
daleel,  bidding  the  people  rejoice,  since  that  day  two 
of  the  children  of  Indra  were  to  wed  ;  and  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  Prince  Raleigh  married  Ruth  to 
Prince  Ralph,  and  Vashti  to  Lord  Lisdor.  A  wedding- 
feast  was  held  in  the  great  hall ;  the  mutes  had 
spent  all  their  pains  to  make  it  of  a  befitting  splen¬ 
dour  ;  and  through  it  the  musicians  played  their 
sweetest,  most  passionate  melodies,  the  dancers 
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danced  their  most  languishing,  voluptuous  dances. 
Vashti,  shy  and  at  whiles  blushing,  watched  Lord 
Lisdor  with  shining  eyes.  Ruth,  radiant  and  serene, 
wore  a  new  air  of  dignity  befitting  the  flame-coloured 
mantle  of  a  Princess  of  Varandaleel  :  the  honour 
never  conferred  on  the  ill-starred  Princess  Agnes  : 
which  hung  from  her  shoulders.  And  on  the  face  of 
Prince  Ralph  his  father  saw  that  look  of  content  for 
which  he  had  so  long  looked. 

The  while  they  were  feasting,  Althea,  wrapped  in 
a  bearskin,  lay  gazing  at  a  starry  patch  of  sky 
through  a  break  in  the  forest  roof.  She  lay  very 
still,  with  set  lips  and  steady,  tearless  eyes,  looking 
into  a  future  empty,  may  be  for  ever,  of  the  desire  of 
her  heart,  full  of  the  unceasing,  satisfying  labour  of 
keeping  the  people.  Mingling  with  the  forest  sounds 
came  the  quiet  breathing  of  the  little  daughter  of  the 
dead  Princess,  curled  up  within  the  rampart  of  her 
protecting  arm  ;  and  the  faint  sound,  imperative  of 
the  human  claim,  brought  a  faint  comfort  to  her 
troubled  heart. 

At  the  end  of  the  feast  all  in  the  great  hall  drank 
the  health  of  the  wedded  ;  the  gates  and  doors  of 
the  palace  were  thrown  wide  ;  and  the  voices  of 
thousands  of  trained  singers,  young  men  and 
maidens,  ranged  up  the  ascent  from  the  plain  to  the 
palace,  burst  upon  the  silence  in  the  Varandal 
wedding-song,  u  the  song  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride.”  As  it  ended,  they  left  the  table,  and  stood  a 
while  talking  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  Ruth  and 
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Vashti,  with  a  swift  glance  at  one  another,  came 
together,  and  presently,  lost  to  sight  among  a  throng 
of  maids,  slipped  away. 

Soon  after  Prince  Ralph  came  out  of  the  middle 
building  alone,  stood  for  a  moment,  and  then  went 
slowly  to  the  great  tower.  From  the  top  of  it  he 
looked  down  on  the  country  ablaze  with  the  thou¬ 
sand  flames  of  bonfires  and  torches.  From  the 
highways,  thronged  with  the  returning  singers,  from 
all  the  villages  rose  a  murmur  of  laughter. 

“All  Varandaleel  laughs  at  least  to-night,”  he 
said  with  a  deep  sigh  of  content. 

When  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  wing,  Ruth, 
trembling  and  aflame,  stood  before  him  ;  and  as  he 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  Prince  Ralph  laughed 
like  a  happy  child. 
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